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Outlook  for  the   Blind 


Spring,  1920 


A.  A.  I.  B.   1920  CONVENTION 

The  preliminary  program  of  the  twenty-fifth    biennial    convention    of    the 

American   Association   of   Instructors  of  the  Blind,  which  meets  at 

Overlea,  Maryland,  June  21  to  25. 


FIRST  SESSION 
ADDRESSES    OF    WELCOME 

For  the  School: 

Waldo   Newcomer,   President  Board  of   Di- 
rectors,   Maryland   School   for  the    Blind. 

For  the  State: 

His    Excellency   Albert   C.   Ritchie,   Gov- 
ernor of   Maryland. 

For  the  City: 

Hon.    Wm.    F.    Broening,    Mayor    of    Balti- 
more. 

RESPONSE    FOR    THE    ASSOCIATION 
AND   THE    PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS 
\V.    K.    ArgOj    President,    Superintendent    of 
Colorado    School    for    the    Deaf    and    Blind, 
Colorado    Springs,    Col. 
Edward    M.    Van    Cleve,    First   Vice-Presi- 
dent.   Principal    of    New    York    (City)    Insti- 
tute   fur   tlie    Blind,    New    York. 

SECOND  SESSION 
"Mental  and  Educational  Survey  in  Seven 
Schools  for  the  Blind." 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy, Mount  Holyoke  College;  Director  of 
Research,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
[nstruction  of  the  Blind,  Overhrook,  Pa., 
and  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachus- 
etts School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Discussion 
Supt.    M.    M.    McManaway,  Virginia   School 
for   the   Deaf  and   the    Blind,    Staunton,   Va. 
Supt.  Chas.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  State 
School    for  the  Blind,   Batavia,   N.   Y. 

Discussion 
Asst.    Supt.    Geo.    S.  Chapin,   Ohio    School 
for   the    Blind,    Columbus,   Ohio. 
Supt.    R.    R.    Pratt.    New    Mexico    Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  N.  M. 
LinoRio     Delfino,     Field     Officer,     Pennsyl- 
vania   Institution    for   the    Instruction    of   the 
Blind,    Overhrook,    Pa. 
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THIRD   SESSION 
"The     Social     Education     of     Blind     Children. 
How  Can  We  Train  Them  to  Take  Their 
Normal     Places     in     Their     Home     Com- 
munities?" 
Supt.  Robert  W.  Woolston,  Illinois   School 
for  the   Blind,  Jacksonville.   111. 


'Red  Cross  Activities  in  tl 
for   the    Blind." 
IVTtss   Vernette   Scoggan,  Teacher,   Domes- 
tic Science,   Kentucky  School   for  the   Blind, 
Louisville,   Ky. 

Discussion 
Robert  B.   Irwin,  Supervisor  of  the  Depart- 
ment  for  the    Blind,    Public   Schools,   Cleve- 
land,   Ohio. 

R.  Cary  MONTAGUE,  Superintendent  Prot- 
estant Episeopal  City  Mission,  Richmond, 
Va.  ( Formerly  Superintendent  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.) 


FOURTH  SESSION 
'Conservation   of  Vision    Classes." 
(a)   "In    the    Public    Schools." 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Secretary 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  New  York  City. 
(;b)  "In  Residential  Schools  for  the  Blind." 
Supt.  T.  S.  McAloxev,  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  the  Blind.  Pitts- 
gurgh,  Pa. 

Discussion 
Geo.  D.  Eaton,  former  Superintendent  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa;  after 
June  1st,  Field  Secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness.   

FIFTH   SESSION 
'Report  of  Commission  on  Uniform  Tvpe  for 
the    Blind." 
H.   R.   Latimer,   Executive   Secretary,   Head 
Teacher,    Maryland    School    for    the    Blind, 
Overlea.    Md. 
'Report  on  Books  Available  in  Revised  Braille 
Grade    1^." 
Miss     Lucille     Goldwaite,     Librarian   in 
Charge,    Department    for    the    Blind,    Public 
Library,   New   York    City. 
Shannon   C.  Swift,  Librarian   National    In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  Toronto.  Canada. 
'Plans    and     Policies    in    the    Management    of 
the     American     Printing     House     for     the 
Blind." 
Miss  Susax   B.   Merwix.  Secretary  and  Su- 
perintendent   American    Printing    House   for 
the   Blind. 

Discussion 
Members     of     Publication     Committee     and 
others. 
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SIXTH  SESSION 

The  delegates  will  be  taken  by  automobile  to 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
where  they  will  be  the  guests  of  the  In- 
stitute for  lunch.  After  lunch  they  will 
observe  the  work  being  done  in  the  read- 
justment of  the  men  who  lost  their  sight 
in   the   recent  war. 

Leave  the  Institute  for  the  Maryland  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  Fourth  Regiment 
Armory,  Fayette,  near  Paca  Street. 
Route — Charles-Street  Avenue  south  to 
Biddle  Street;  west  (right)  on  Biddle  to 
Druid  Hill  Avenue;  left  to  Paca;  bear 
to  right  on  Paca  to  Fayette ;  inspect 
workshop ;  return  via  Fulton  and  Ed- 
mondson  Avenues  and  view  the  new- 
property  of  workshop ;  drive  through  the 
Park    and   return   to    school. 


SEVENTH  SESSION 
"The    Federal    Board    for    Vocational    Educa- 
tion— Division    of    Rehabilitation — Its    Ob- 
ligation  to   the   Blinded    Soldier." 
Harold    Molter,    Supervisor    for    the    Blind 
Federal    Board    for    Vocational    Education, 
Washington,    D.    C. 
"How    Can    the    Schools    for   the    Blind    Take 
Advantage    of    the    Vocational    Training 
Provided1  by  the    Federal   Board    for  Vo- 
cational   Education?" 
Supt.  H.  M.  McManaway,  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. 
"A     National     Vocational     Institute     for     the 
Blind." 
L.   W.  Wallace,  Director  Red   Cross  Insti- 
tute  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore       Md. 
"What   Has   Work  for  the   War-Blinded   Sol- 
dier Taught  Us  that  We  Can  with  Profit 
Incorporate    Into    Our    School    Work?" 
O.  H.  Btjrritt,  Superintendent  Pennsylvania 
Institute    for    the    Instruction    of   the    Blind, 
Overbrook,    Pa. 

Discussion 


EIGHTH   SESSION 
"Report  of  the  Efficiency  Committee." 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Chairman,  Director  Per- 
kins Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the    Blind,    Watertown,    Mass. 
Discussion 
"Teaching   the    Beginner   to    Read    and    Write 
Braille." 
Miss    Minnie  Hicks,   Maryland   School   for 
the  Blind,  Overlea,   Md. 

Discussion 
Miss    Bertha    Martien,    Maryland    School 
for  the  Blind,  Overlea,   Md. 
Mrs.     Gordon     Hicks,    Connecticut    School 
for  the  Blind.  Hartford,  Conn. 


NINTH    SESSION 
"Methods   in    Mathematics." 
(a)   "Arithmetic." 

Miss  Mary  B.  Schoonmaker,  Teacher 
New  York  (City)  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 


(b)    "Use    of    the     Curtis     Tests     in     Arith- 
metic." 

Miss    Claudia    Potter,    Teacher    Penn- 
sylvania    Institute     for    the     Instruction 
of  the   Blind,  Overbrook,   Pa. 
Discussion 
''A    National    Conservatory-    of    Music    for   the 
Blind." 
Edw.  M.  Van   Cleve,  Principal  of  the   New 
York    Institute    for    the    Education    of    the 
Blind,   New   York   City. 
"Summer    School    for    Present    and    Prospec- 
tive Teachers  of  the  Blind." 
Supt.  O.   H.   Burritt,   Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion   for    the    Instruction    of    Blind,    Over- 
brook,  Pa. 

Discussion 
Howard    Griffith,    Superintendent    School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


TENTH  SESSION 
ROUND  TABLES  AND  QUESTION-BOX 
A  series  of  round  tables  upon  various  topics- 
will  be  •  held.  Problems  of  an  adminis- 
trative nature  that  are  of  particular  in- 
interest  to  heads  of  schools  will  be  dis- 
cussed. A  number  of  important  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  teachers'  problems 
have  been  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  others  be  mailed  promptly 
upon  receipt  of  this  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  the  program.  An  oppor- 
tunity will  also  be  offered  to  submit  ad- 
ditional questions  at  the  early  sessions  of 
the   Convention. 

(1)  Superintendents    and     Principals. 

(2)  Teachers. 

(a)   "Dramatics  as  a  Foundation." 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Greaves,  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind. 

"The  Role  of  Dramatics  in  Our  Resi- 
dential  Schools." 

Miss  Jessica  L.  Langworthy,  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  i^lind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
(b)  "Message  of  Junior  High  School  Move- 
ment to  Schools  for  Blind." 
Clarence  E.  Holmes,  Superintendent 
School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 

(c)  "Duties    of    Teachers    Outside    of    the 
Classroom." 

Miss    Emma    Hanshaw,   Teacher   New- 
Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Alamo- 
gordo,    N.    M. 

(d)  "Teaching  Geography." 

ROUND    TABLE    TOPICS 

1.  What's    New    for    the    Blind    to    Do    with 
Their    Hands? 

2.  Good   and    Bad    Pension    Legislation. 

3.  Is   a   Twelve-Month   School   Desirable? 

4.  Minimum    Standards    Needed    for    Teach- 
ers of  the  Blind. 

5.  Better  Financial  Support  for  Our  Schools. 

6.  Social    Activities — Is    Dancing    Commonly- 
Taught   in    Our   Schools? 
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7.  A  Volta   Bureau  or  Information  Gearing- 
house  About  the   Blind — Its  Necessity  and 

I  low    Obtainable. 
s.  Reading  Music  to  the   Slow   Blind  Class. 
9.  A  Good  Story  for  the  Blind 
LO.  Concentration — How  to  Discover  and  Cul- 
tivate  It. 

11.  The  Right  Kind  of  Interest  and  How  to 
Foster  It. 

12.  The  Lesson  of  Exceptional  Cases. 

13.  Pastimes    as    Promoting    Happiness. 

14.  Current  Events — An  Effective  Way  to 
Treat  Them. 

15.  Co-operation   Between    the    Institution   and 

the   Public    Schools. 

16.  What  Scope  Can  Be  Given  to  Business 
Training  in    Schools   for   the   Blind? 

17.  The  Dictaphone  and  Typewriter  as  a 
Means  of  Employment  for  Certain  of  Our 
Graduates. 

18.  Should  the  Courses — Literary,  Industrial 
or  Musical — Be  Elective  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind?  If  so.  at  what  Stage  of  Ad- 
vancement ? 

19. Suggestions  for  More  Complete  Co-oper- 
ation Between  the  Various  Agencies  for 
Aiding  the   Blind. 

20.  Is  It  Advisable  to  Place  Schools  for  the 
Blind  Under  the  Same  Board  of  Control 
with    Instructions    of    Different    Purpose? 


ELEVENTH  SESSIOh 
"What    Should    Be    the    Dominant    [deas    and 
Aim    in    Planning   and    Prescribing    Music 
Studies    for   Am    Individual    Pupil?" 
Mr.     Russell     Kino     Miller,    Director    of 
Music    Pennsylvania    Institution   for  the    In 
struction  of  the   Blind. 

Discussion 
Charles    II.    Bochau,    Director    of    Music 
Maryland    School    for    the    Blind,    Overlea, 
Md. 

J.  Frank  Lumb,  Superintendent  Ohio  State 
School   for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
"What   Efforts   Should  Be   Made  on  the  Part 
of    the    State    or    Schools,    singly    or    co- 
operatively.    Toward     Securing     Scholar- 
ships   for    Our    Graduates    in    Special    and 
Professional    Schools?" 
S'Upt.  I.  S.  WampleRj  Tennessee  School   for 
the    Blind,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

Discussion 
Supt.  W.    B.   Race,  Ontario   School    for  the 
Blind,    Brantford,   Ont. 
"What  Is  to  Be  Done  with  the  Feeble-Minded 
Blind?" 
Supt.   B.    P.   Chapple,   North   Dakota    State 
School   for  the  Blind,   Bathgate,   N.   Dak. 
Discussion 


TWELFTH  SESSION 
Business     Meeting — Reports     of     Committees, 
Election    of   Officers,    etc. 


Dr.    Hayes'    Report. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  the 
practical  problems  of  daily  life.  At  every 
turn  an  intelligent  observer  may  detect  con- 
tributions from  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and 
physiology,  in  the  home,  the  factory,  the  street, 
the  theatre :  no  less  important,  though  per- 
haps not  so  commonly  recognized,  are  the 
contributions  of  the  human  engineers, — those 
•scientists  who,  through  a  study  of  mind  in  its 
numberless  manifestations,  have  revolutionized 
education,  given  notable  assistance  in  the 
classification  and  organization  of  the  draft 
army,  and  are  now  making  wonderful  prog- 
ress towards  a  new  type  of  medicine,  a  human- 
ized industry,  and  legal  practice  that  puts  its 
chief  emphasis  on  the  characters  rather  than 
the  deeds  of  the  individuals  it  tries  to  control. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  a  Department  of  Psych- 
ological Research  was  established  at  Over- 
brook  to  apply  to  the  problems  which  arise  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  the  scientific  meth- 
ods   of    experimental    and    educational     psych- 


ology. In  this  issue  we  are  pleased  to  present 
a  report  read  at  the  Toronto  Convention  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  which  Dr.  Hayes 
outlines  in  some  detail  the  aims  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  general  results  of  the  first  three 
years  of  work. 

Mental  measurement,  especially  the  measure- 
ment of  intelligence,  has  had  a  short  but  very 
lively  history.  In  1904,  when  Paris  passed  a 
law  that  its  retarded  children  must  be  segre- 
gated for  special  training,  there  was  no  ac- 
cepted method  of  measuring  intelligence  and 
the  tests  arranged  by  Simon  and  Binet  were 
considered  a  doubtful  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty :  today  when  various  of  our  states  are 
passing  laws  requiring  the  mental  examination 
of  children,  there  are  dozens  of  tests  and 
groups  of  tests,  and  thousands  of  articles  and 
books  upon  tests  and  test  methods.  Some  of 
these  tests  have  been  adapted  to  the  blind  and 
tried  out  upon  a  considerable  number  of  sub- 
jects, in  several  schools  for  the  blind.  These 
tests  are  as  yet  in  the  tentative  form  in  which 
they    were    first    arranged,    so    that    to    a    con- 
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siderable  extent  the  results  may  be  considered 
as  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  tests  rather 
than  as  a  measure  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
blind  population  tested.  Burt  these  are  the  re- 
sults of  only  three  years'  use:  the  Department 
is  planned  on  a  ten  years'  program  and  the 
standardization  of  tests  for  the  blind  is  part 
•of  the  plan. 

Friends  of  the  blind  will  he  glad  to  know 
that  a  beginning  has  heen  made  towards  the 
substitution  of  scientific  fact  for  prejudiced 
■opinion  in  the  estimation  of  the  character  and 
abilities  of  blind  people:  the  blind  themselves 
will  probably  bid  God  speed  to  a  project  tend- 
ing to  convert  them  from  interesting  pheno- 
mena into  "plain  folk"  with  a  handicap.  Re- 
latively little  has  been  accomplished  by  the  De- 
partment as  yet,  but  a  rich  vein  of  problems 
has   been   uncovered. 

The  literature  of  pedagogical  testing, — the 
measurement  of  progress  in  school  subjects  by 
means     of     standard     tests, — is    quite    as     ex- 


tensive as  that  upon  intelligence  testing.  Our 
public  school  system  all  through  the  country  is 
under  tire,  and  its  defenders  and  critics  are 
equally  anxious  to  know  exactly  what  it  is 
doing  for  the  children  committed  to  its  care. 
'I  houghtful  superintendents  in  schools  for  the 
blind  are  anticipating  the  public  by  searching 
inventories  of  their  own.  Dr.  Hayes  reports 
the  results  of  the  application  of  various  tests 
of  elementary  subjects  in  schools  for  the  blind 
and  promises  the  extension  of  the  work  to 
other  schools  and  in  other  subjects.  In  fact, 
since  the  presentation  of  this  paper  at  Toronto, 
•through  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  a  mental  and  educational  survey, 
including  intelligence  tests  and  measurements 
of  attainment  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  English  composition,  geography, 
spelling,  and  U.  S.  History,  has  been  carried 
through  seven  of  the  eastern  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  will  form  the  basis  of  a  report  to 
be  presented  to  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  in  Baltimore 
in  June. 


A  Remarkable   Record 

From  year  to  year,  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  has  given  in  its  report 
a  condensed  summary  of  its  activities.  A  more 
concise,  convincing,  and  remarkable  record  of 
achievement  can  not  be  imagined,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  Commission,  not  only  upon  the 
work    it    has    accomplished,    but    the    effective 


way  in  which  it  presents  it.  We  wish  that 
other  organizations  for  the  adult  blind  would 
prepare  similar  statistics. 

The  following  industrial  summary,  taken 
from  the  1919  report,  gives  a  relative  idea  of 
the  growth  of  the  work  and  cash  returns  to 
the  blind  who  are  being  helped  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind. 


1906-07 
1907-08 
1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 


/. 


$  40,000.00 
40,000.00 
45,000.00 
45,000.00 
50,000.00 
57,781.04 
65,000.00 
67,000.00 
67.005.45 
71,210.23 
91.670.36 
108,081.20 
134,122.75 
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86 

19,502.52 

34,669.40 

96 

25,050.53 

53,029.50 

90 

29,544.92 

67,331.98 

99 

35,183.17 

54,592.56 

112 

40,543.33 

55,556.24 

113 

42,205.55 

50,737.43 

113 

45,010.04 

75,671.06 

132 

50,350.82 

88,692.18 

143 

63,108.40 

161,773.72 

158 

76,181.37 

215,845.29 

163 

69 

91,024.79 

10,000.00 

223,633.82 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA   INSTITUTION   FOR  THE 

INSRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND,   OVERBROOK* 

By    SAMUEL    HAYES,   Ph.    D.,    Director 


The  Department  of  Psychological  Research 
has  just  completed  its  third  year  of  activity, 
and  being'  still  ill  its  infancy  and  dependent  for 
its  support  upon  the  good  will  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  blind,  it  welcomes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  advertise  its  methods  and  modest 
achie\  ements. 

The  department  was  established  at  Over- 
brook  in  the  fall  of  L916  with  four  distinct,  but 
closely    related   aims : 

A.  To  develop  and  apply  methods  for  test- 
ing the  mentality  of  pupils  in  schools  for  the 
blind; 

B.  To  apply  the  technique  of  experimental 
psychology  to  some  of  the  problems  in  the 
psychology    of  the  blind; 

C.  To  adapt  to  the  blind  some  of  the  stand- 
ard tests  of  school  subjects  now  so  widely 
used  upon  the  sighted,  and  if  possible,  to  sug- 
gest improvements  in  the  pedagogy  of  the 
blind; 

D.  To  work  towards  a  method  of  vocational 
guidance  through  the  use  of  mental  tests  of 
various   sorts. 

The  general  plan  has  been,  to  have  an  as- 
sistant resident  at  the  school  to  carry  out  tests 
planned  by  the  director,  who  supervises  the 
work  by  correspondence  and  monthly  visits. 
During  the  year  1916-17,  Overbrook  had  one 
resident  assistant  and  the  director  spent  the 
second  half  of  the  year  in  residence ;  during 
1917-18,  a  qualified  teacher  gave  half  her  time 
to  the  work;  during  1918-19,  Overbrook  has 
had  a  highly  trained  assistant  and  half  the  time 
of  a  teacher;  in  1919-20  two  trained  assistants 
will  give  full  time  to  the  work.  The  Perkins 
Institution,  meanwhile,  has  also  employed  an 
especially  trained  assistant  for  two  years, 
(April  1916— June  1918),  who  was  able  to 
work  also  in  the  X.  Y.  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia  in   March,  1918. 

Very  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
along  three  of  the  four  lines  of  work  outlined 
above,  though  the  publication  of  results  has 
been  delayed  by  a  fire  in  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
in  December,  1917,  in  which  the  director  lost 
not  only  a  considerable  accumulation  of  ma- 
terial obtained  by  experiments  in  the  school  up 
to  that  date,  but  all  his  college   lecture  notes, 

*Read  at  the  1919  A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention,  Toronto. 


so  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  devote  to  the  re- 
writing of  his  lecture-  much  time  which  he 
had  hoped  to  give  to  research  upon  the  blind. 
However,  a  report  on  the  reading  of  the  blind 
had  been  presented  to  the  teacher-  at  Oxer- 
brook  in  September,  1917,  before  the  lire,  and 
this  formed  the  basis  of  a  pamphlet  published 
in  tlie  spring  of  19ls  (5)*  At  the  convention 
of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  at  Colorado  Springs  last 
summer  a  report  on  the  results  of  "•Standard 
Tests  in  Elementary  School  Subjects"  was 
presented  (4)  ;  a  report  on  "Spelling  at  Over- 
brook" was  read  to  the  teachers  there  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918;  and  a  similar  report  upon 
"Spelling  at  the  Perkins  Institution"  was  pre- 
sented at  Watertown  in  April,  1919.  Several 
reports  are  in  process  of  completion  at  present 
w.hich  should  be  published  in  the  next  few 
months :  the  material  is  at  hand,  and  con- 
siderable progress  has  already  been  made  to- 
ward its  presentation  in  final   form. 


A 


Investigation  of  the  mentality  of  pupils  in 
schools  for  the  blind. 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written,  in  re- 
cent years,  about  mental  tests  that  it  is  very 
common  to  hear  people  say  they  are  "fed  up" 
with  the  subject  and  don't  wish  to  hear  any 
more  about  it.  Undoubtedly  there  is  often 
very  good  ground  for  such  a  protest,  for  most 
extravagant  claims  have  been  made  and  un- 
warranted results  advertised  by  enthusiastic 
but  careless  workers.  But  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  determine  the 
grade  of  intelligence  of  young  people  is  a 
thoroughly  worthy  movement,  which  if  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  will  greatly  facilitate 
their  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  In 
schools  for  the  blind  one  might  be  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  less  need  for  such  tests 
than  elsewhere,  since  the  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents are  able  to  know  their  pupils  so 
well  before  they  are  graduated  or  discharged. 
But  the  fact  is  that  teachers  do  not  always 
agree  in  their  estimates  of  the  abilities  of 
pupils,  even  after  they  have  known  them  for 
years, — to  an  outsider  it  often  seems  as  though 
they  magnify  slight  improvement  and  ''hope 
for  the  best"  when  there  is  verv  little  ground 
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for  anticipating  creditable  attainment.  Superior 
ability,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  likely  to  be 
overlooked,  as  the  tests  show.  And  in  the 
case  of  entering  pupils,  effective  tests  give 
valuable  evidence  as  to  the  advisability  of  re- 
taining pupils    received   on  probation. 

Two  general  types  of  mentality  tests  are  in 
common  use, — the  Binet-Simon  tests  of  in- 
telligence given  individually,  and  various  sin- 
gle tests  or  series  of  tests  adapted  to  measure 
one  or  more  mental  functions  when  used  upon 
groups  of  individuals  Both  types  of  tests 
have  been  extensively  used  in  our  work. 

1.  The  Binet-Simon  individual  tests  of  gen- 
eral  intelligence. 

In  1904  a  law  was  passed  in  Paris  requiring 
the  segregation  of  children  of  low  mental 
ability  in  special  classes.  At  that  date  there 
were  no  standard  methods  of  measuring  men- 
tality and  to  meet  the  need  two  French  psy- 
chologists, A.  Binet  and  Th.  Simon,  put  to- 
gether a  considerable  number  of  simple  psy- 
chological tests  which  they  had  used  in  re- 
search work  upon  children,  tried  them  out  in 
the  schools  and  arranged  them  in  age  groups. 
These  tests  were  published  in  1905,  revised  by 
their  authors  in  1908  and  again  in  1911  (1), 
partly  to  meet  difficulties  which  the  authors 
themselves  had  found,  partly  to  satisly  the 
critics  in  Europe  and  America  who  had  used 
the  tests  extensively  upon  thousands  of  chil- 
dren of  all  sorts.  In  America  Dr.  H.  H.  God- 
dard  lately  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  was  among  the 
first  to  translate  the  tests  (2)  and  adapt  them 
to  the  measurement  of  normal  and  defective 
children;  Yerkes,  of  Harvard  University,  is 
well  known  for  his  rearrangement  of  the  tests 
in  a  point  scale  (13)  instead  of  a  year  scale; 
Terman,  (11)  of  Leland  Stanford  University, 
has  extended  the  scale  upward,  somewhat 
changed  the  order  of  tests  and  standardized 
the  procedure  of  giving  and  scoring.  The 
tests  have  been  used  not  only  upon  children  in 
the  public  schools  and  in  institutions  for  de- 
fectives, but  also  upon  children  in  reforma- 
tories, in  juvenile  courts,  charitable  institu- 
tions, etc.  They  have  also  been  widely  used 
upon  adults, — in  reformatories  and  prisons,  in 
employment  bureaus,  in  institutions  for  epi- 
leptics and  insane,  at  ports  of  immigration, 
and  in  a  modified  form  in  the  army  and  navy. 
An  enormous  literature  has  grown  up  dealing 
with  the  criticism,  revision,  standardization, 
etc.  of  the  tests,  and  college  courses  are  now 


given  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  the  Binet  and  other  tests  of  men- 
tality. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin,  supervisor  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  early  recognized  the  value  of  such 
tests  for  the  classification  of  blind  children  in 
the  public  schools.  His  contribution  to  the 
work  is  thus  explained  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer: 

"In  1914  I  went  to  Vineland  with  the  idea  of 
working  with  Dr.  Goddard  on  a  study  of  in- 
telligence tests  with  a  view  to  the  revision  of 
some  existing  scale  so  that  it  might  be  used 
more  appropriately  with  the  blind.  It  soon 
appeared  that  this  was  not  a  task  that  could  be 
completed  in  one  summer,  or  one  year.  Dr. 
Goddard  assisted  me  in  the  collection  of  all 
sorts  of  tests,  which  I  arranged  in  a  tentative 
order  with  a  view  to' their  being  tried  out  on 
a  large  number  of  blind  children.  The  aim 
was  that  they  should  ultimately  be  arranged 
and  published  in  a  form  that  would  be  useful 
to  any  mental  examiner.  The  Binet  measuring 
scale  was  taken  as  a  basis.  Tests  which  clear- 
ly depended  upon  vision  for  their  proper  per- 
formance were  immediately  stricken  out. 
Other  tests  borrowed  from  anywhere  and 
everywhere  were  added  to  the  scale  in  the 
year  in  which  they  seemed  most  appropriate. 
The  distribution  of  these  tests  was  purely  a 
matter  of  guess  work,  and  we  realized  it. 
After  forty  or  fifty  children  in  the  Sunshine 
Homes  were  examined  it  was  quite  apparent 
that  some  of  our  tests  had  been  placed  in  the 
wrong  year.  I  made  very  little  change,  how- 
ever, as  I  felt  that  for  a  long  time  we  must 
continue  to  collect  data.  The  test  sheets  were 
printed  with  the  view  of  testing  the  tests  and 
not  the  subjects." 

Mr.  Irwin  then  had  the  tests  used  in  Toledo, 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  and  induced  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Administration  to  employ  Dr.  T.  H. 
Haines  to  try  out  the  tests  on  the  pupils  in 
the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Dr. 
Haines  published  his  results  (3)  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  Yerkes  Point  Scale  for  use 
with  blind  children  in  1916.  In  the  same  year 
two  college  graduates  who  had  spent  an  extra 
year  under  Dr.  Goddard  at  Vineland,  were  en- 
gaged as  assistants  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  at  Overbrook,  and  the  testing  of  the  pupils 
in  both  schools  with  Irwin's  revision  of  the 
Binet  tests  was  begun,  at  Watertown  in  the 
spring,  at  Overbrook  in  the  fall.  In  the  spring 
of  1916  more  than  50  of  the  pupils  at  the 
Batavia  school  had  been  tested  by  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Roese  who  came  to  Overbrook  as 
psychological  assistant  in  the  fall,  and  in  1918 
the  assistant  from  the  Perkins  Institution,  Miss 
Edith   Taylor,    used    the    tests    in    the    Batavia 
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school.  All  together  it  seems  likely  that  close 
to  1000  blind  children  have  now  been  tested  by 
the  use  of  the  Irwin-Binet  series:  the  results 
I  shall  quote  are  based  upon  something  over 
•670  tests  in  Batavia,  Overbrook  and  Water- 
town. 

At  the  risk  of  telling  this  company  some- 
thing they  already  know  very  well,  it  seems 
"best  for  the  sake  of  completeness  to  explain 
just  how  a  child's  mentality  is  measured  by 
these  tests,  before  attempting  to  discuss  the 
•curves  of  results.  For  each  year,  Binet  group- 
ed together  a  number  of  tests  which  in  his  ex- 
perience a  fair  proportion  of  children  of  that 
age  could  pass  correctly.  For  instance,  in  his 
1908  revision,  Binet  tested  a  four  year  old 
child  by  determining  whether  it  knew  its  sex ; 
could  name  familiar  objects  such  as  a  key,  a 
knife,  a  penny;  could  repeat  3  digits;  could 
indicate  which  was  the  longer  of  two  lines  5 
and  6  cm.  in  length  :  he  would  ask  a  five  year 
old  to  select  the  heavier  of  two  slightly  dif- 
ferent weights,  to  copy  a  square,  to  put  to- 
gether the  parts  of  a  rectangle  cut  along  one 
diagonal,  and  to  count  4  pennies.  For  each 
succeeding  age  more  difficult  tasks  were  set, 
some  involving  new  mental  functions,  others 
making  a  greater  demand  upon  some  function 
tested  in  an  earlier  year,  as  for  instance  the 
increase  in  memory  necessary  to  reproduce  4, 
6  or  8  digits.  The  child's  results  are  then 
marked  as  right  or  wrong  and  its  mentality  or 
"mental  age"  calculated  by  taking  as  the 
"basal  age."  that  age -group  of  tests  which  are 
all  correctly  passed,  and  adding  a  part  of  a 
year  for  each  test  passed  above  the  basal  age. 
To  make  this  plain  let  us  take  a  case  using  the 
Terman  revision  in  which  there  are  6  tests  to 
a  year  so  that  each  test  corresponds  to  2 
month's  attainment.  Suppose  a  child  passes 
all  the  tests  for  the  6th  year,  3  in  the  7th 
year,  1  in  the  8th  year,  and  2  in  the  9th  year 
groups.  The  basal  age  is  then  6  years,  to 
which  must  be  added  6  times  2  months,  be- 
cause 6  tests  above  the  6th  year  group  have 
been  passed.  The  child  would  then  be  given 
a  mental  age  of  6  years  and  12  months,  or  7 
years.  Mental  age,  then,  or  mentality,  means 
howr  mature  the  child  proves  to  be  when 
measured  by  a  series  of  intelligence  tests. 

But  the  mental  age  alone  does  not  give  us  a 
complete  picture  of  tne  mental  status  of  the 
child.  The  subject  we  nave  chosen  may  be  a 
precocious  child  of  5,  an  arerage  child  of  7, 
a  very   retarded   child   of  10    or  a   low   grade 


imbecile  in  the  twenties  or  forties.  All  might 
test  at  7  years,  but  our  judgment  of  their 
present  and  future  condition  would  vary  with 
the  ratio  of  their  mental  age  to  their  physi- 
ological age  as  it  is  called.  Hence  a  new 
phrase  has  been  coined  to  express  mental 
status, — the  intelligence  quotient, — a  percent 
obtained  by  dividing  the  mental  age  by  the 
physiological  age.  To  return  to  our  hypo- 
thetical subject:  If  the  child  testing  at  7 
years  is  actually  7  years  physiologically,  his 
mentality  is  100%  of  his  physiological  age, 
and  his  intelligence  quotient  is  100.  All  chil- 
dren who  test  at  age,  will  then  have  an  in- 
telligence quotient  of  100.  Now  suppose  the 
child  testing  at  7,  is  really  only  5  :  his  intel- 
ligence quotient  would  then  be  140, — his  at- 
tainment is  practically  40%  higher  than  one 
would  expect  of  him  at  his  age.  Such  a 
child  would  be  classed  as  very  superior, — 
perhaps  a  genius.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the 
child  tested  is  10  years  old  physiologically,  his 
intelligence  quotient  would  be  70, — his  attain- 
ment being  30  percent  below  what  one  would 
expect  of  one  of  his  age.  Such  a  child  would 
be  classed  as  very  close  to  feeble  minded. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  Irwin-Binet  intelli- 
gence tests  in  three  schools  for  the  blind  com- 
pared with  the  results  quoted  by  Terman 
(11  P.  66)  after  testing  1000  unselected  Amer- 
ican school  children  between  5  and  14  years  of 
age  with  this  revision  of  the  Binet  tests. 

A  study  of  this  table  gives  us  partial  an- 
swers to  two  important  questions: — (a)  How 
numerous  are  the  superior,  normal  and  in- 
ferior pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind?  and  (b) 
How  effective  are  the  Irwin-Binet  test*  in 
picking  them  out? 

In  general,  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  in- 
telligence is  the  same  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  as  in  the  schools  for  the  sighted, — the 
great  mass  of  pupils  test  about  at  age,  and 
above  and  below  the  normal  or  average  group 
there  is  a  small  percent  of  very  good  and  of 
very  bad  pupils,  mentally.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Irwin-Binet  tests  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  present  form  is  tentative 
have  been  fairly  satisfactory  in  classifying 
blind  pupils.  This  conclusion  is  further  justi- 
fied by  the  comparison  of  these  results  with 
the  estimates  of  the  mentality  of  the  pupils 
made  in  these  three  schools  by  the  teachers : 
in  certain  individual  cases  the  teachers'  judg- 
ments   differ    from   the   results     of    the    tests, 
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Table  1.  Frequency   of   different    degrees   ofintelligence : 

School   1         School  II         School  111     Three  schools     1000  sighted 

No.        %           No.  %         No.         %         No.         %     No.        % 

Genius     2  .8                                        2            .3           5         .5 

Very      Superior 1             .6           4  1.6             2           .8             7          1.           20       2. 

Superior      12           8.            16  6.               7         2.G           35          5.           90       9. 

Above    Average 22  8.4%          9%    3.4%       44          6.3%  115     11.5% 

Average    116         71.         155  63.            193       71.           464        68.         760     76. 

Dull    20          12.            31  13.              33        12.              84         12.            80       8. 

Border    Line    9           5.            19  8.              19         7.             47          7.           20       2. 

Feeble    Minded    5           3.           14  5.             12         4.             31          5.             3         .3 

Below    Average    64  26%        64%     23%      162           24%  103     10.3% 

Totals 163                       241  266                       670                    1000 

though   there   is  very  general   agreement   even  more  likely  to  be  educated  at  home,  and  so' do 

here ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils  are  in  not   enter   an  institution,   or  because  blindness 

each   school  classed  as  about  normal  or  aver-  is  far  less  common  in  the  homes  of  educated 

age.      It   seems    fair    to    assume    that    with   a  and   intelligent   people    than    in   homes    of    the 

slight  improvement  in  the  arrangements  of  the  other  sort ;  or  because  blindness  is  so  great  a 

tests  a  still  closer  approximation  to  the  normal  handicap  that  very  few  get  to  the  top  in  spite 

curve    of    distribution   shown    in   tests    of    the  of  it ;   or   for  various   other  reasons,   we   have 

sighted  may  be  attained  in  tests  of  the  blind.  not  at  present  the  data  to  decide.     The   tests 

This    rearrangement     and    standardization     of  have    discovered    very     few     superior     pupils : 

the  tests  will  be  attempted  in  the  near  future  teachers  and  superintendents  seem  equally  un- 

in   collaboration   with    Mr.    Irwin.  successful.     Inferior  pupils,  on  the  other  hand, 

How  numerous  are  the  superior  and  inferior  seem  very  numerous.  Here  again  there  are  a 
pupils  in  the  schools  for  the  blind?  The  table  number  of  contributing  causes  of  which  this 
indicates  that  superior  pupils  are  much  more  audience  is  doubtless  better  informed  than  the 
rare  among  the  blind  than  among  the  sighted,  writer.  Heredity,  poor  environment,  the  fact 
while  inferior  pupils  are  much  more  numer-  that  there  are  no  homes  for  the  feebleminded 
ous.  In  the  three  schools  7  very  superior  blind,  etc.,  all  contribute  to  make  the  percent 
pupils  have  been  discovered,  about  1%  of  the  of  inferior  pupils  much  larger  than  it  is  in 
total  number  tested:  among  the  1000  sighted  schools  for  the  sighted, — and  incidentally  to- 
children,  2%  or  twice  as  many  very  superior  create  for  superintendents,  teachers  and  place- 
pupils  were  found.  Among  the  blind  there  are  ment  officers  some  of  their  knottiest  problems  ! 
more  than  twice  as  many  dull  as  there  are  2.  Group  tests  of  intelligence  and  oi  other 
superior  :  among  the  sighted  these  two  groups  mental   functions. 

are  about  equal.  Among  the  sighted,  the  very  The  writer  has  been  interested  in  psycholog- 
good  pupils  just  about  balance  the  very  bad  ical  group  tests  for  years,  and  has  made  con- 
pupils,  2.5%  above  superior,  2.3%  below  dull:  slant  use  of  them  for  demonstration  purposes 
among  the  blind  we  find  only  1.3%  very  good  in  his  classes  in  psychology  in  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  12%  very  poor.  The  situation  is  not  quite  College.  So  when  he  undertook  the  study  of 
so  bad,  however,  as  these  last  figures  might  the  blind  at  Overbrook,  he  began  at  once  the 
lead  one  to  think:  in  the  last  group  are  a  con-  adaptation  to  the  blind  of  tests  he  had  found 
siderable  number  who  were  accepted  on  pro-  suggestive  when  used  with  the  sighted,  and 
bation  and  discharged  after  their  inferiority  by  this  means  has  accumulated  a  very  con- 
was  demonstrated  by  the  tests  and  by  their  siderable  mass  of  data  upon  various  mental 
inability   to    accomplish   passable   school   work.  functions  of  blind  children  which  will  be  pub- 

In  general,  the  teachers  and  superintendents  lished,  with  interpretations,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
in  schools  for  the  blind  concede  that  the  tests  sible  in  the  next  few  months.  When  Amer- 
even  in  their  present  tentative  form  have  given  ica  entered  the  world  war,  and  the  psycholo- 
a  fairly  true  picture  of  the  distribution  of  in-  gists  of  America  were  called  upon  to  devise 
telligence  among  the  pupils.  Very  superior  tests  which  might  be  used  to  classify  our  draft 
pupils  are  decidedly  rare.  Whether  this  is  be-  army  according  to  mental  ability,  group  test- 
cause   the   most   intelligent   blind   children   are  ing  seemed  the  only  feasible  method  of  deal- 
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ing  with  the  great  numbers  of  individuals  in 
the  limited  time  allowed.     The  success  of  the 

army  tests  has  of  course  reacted  upon  civilian 
testing,  and  we  now  have  several  sets  of  group 
tests  of  intelligence  which  may  be  used  for  a 
rapid  and  fairly  thorough  mental  survey  of  the 
school  population  of  whole  cities  or  counties. 
One  of  these  sets  of  tests  seemed  suitable  for 
use  with  the  blind,  and  the  writer  has  adapted 
this  set  and  with  his  assistants  carried  it 
through  three  schools  for  the  blind,— the  Over- 
brook  School,  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Connecticut  School  at  Hartford.  The  results 
are  not  yet  completely  figured  up,  but  SO  far  as 
they  go,  they  seem  to  show  a  high  correla- 
tion (at  Overbrook  the  correlation  is  +.77) 
with  the  individual  tests  of  intelligence.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  group  test  is  obvious  : 
it  requires  from  one  tenth  to  one  twentieth  of 
the  time  needed  for  an  individual  test,  thus 
giving  a  tremendous  saving  in  the  time  and 
expense   of   a   mental    survey. 

The  intelligence  tests  selected  for  use  with 
the  blind  are  Pressey's  (7)  Group  Point  Scale, 
a  series  of  10  tests  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
possible  score  of  20,  thus  making  the  maximum 
total  score  for  the  series  200.  Pressey  has  pub- 
lished grade  and  age  norms  resulting  from  the 
testing  of  over  1000  unselected  sighted  school 
children,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  compare  the 
attainments  of  the  blind  with  those  of  the 
sighted.  A  brief  description  of  the  tests  will 
show  the  method  and  the  mental  functions 
measured. 

In  test  one,  rote  or  literal  memory  for  words 
is  tested  by  reading  a  series  of  words  and 
asking  the  subject  to  write  the  word  which 
comes  after  some  given  word  in  the  list.  For 
instance,  T  might  say,  "The  first  list  is  ground, 
milk,  desk,  hand.  Write  the  word  that  came 
after  desk."  Twenty  such  lists  are  given,  the 
first  consisting  of  4  words,  the  last  of  10 
words.  In  order  to  give  the  correct  answer 
to  the  question,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
the  list  in  its  proper  order. 

The  second  test  measures  "logical  selec- 
tion": the  subjects  are  given  5  minutes  in 
which  they  are  required  to  select  from  printed 
lists  of  4  or  8  words,  two  things  which  go 
logically  with  another  given  word.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  following  list,  which  two  things 
is  a  cat  never  without  ? — fur,  house,  milk, 
claws :  in  the  next  list  which  two  things  is  a 
building  never  without? — windows,  wood, 
chimney,   wall,   shingle,   roof,   stairs,   shed. 


The  third  test  consists  of  2D  examples  in 
oral  arithmetic. 

The  fourth  test  measures  a  simple  reasoning 
process, — the  ability  to  give  the  opposites  to  a 
series  of  20  words.  For  instance,  what  i>  the 
opposite  of  poor?     of  quick?     of  bless?    of  if0 

The  fifth  test  measures  logical  memory.  A 
newspaper  article  is  read  to  the  pupils  and  20 
questions  are  asked  about  the  details  of  the 
text.  All  the  questions  can  be  answered  by 
yes  or  no,  a  name  or  a  number.  Some  of  the 
questions  are  suggestive  or  misleading  and  cal- 
culated to  determine  whether  the  pupil s  can 
easily  be  led  astray. 

In  the  sixth  test  the  pupils  are  given  a  sheet 
upon  which  have  been  printed  20  words  with 
one  or  more  letters  omitted,  with  the  request 
that  they  complete  the  words  and  write  them 
correctly.  Completion  tests  of  this  sort  have 
shown  a  very  high  correlation  with  other 
methods   of   estimating   intelligence. 

The  seventh  test  is  entitled  "moral  classifi- 
cation." A  printed  list  of  20  words  is  given 
to  the  pupils,  which  they  are  asked  to  classify 
in  four  groups, — the  things  in  the  list  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  do  in  a  school  room,  the 
words  that  mean  being  good  to  other  people, 
the  words  that  mean  something  that  is  bad  for 
oneself,  and  the  words  that  mean  getting  some- 
thing unfairly  from  someone  else.  To  pass  the 
test,  one  must  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
some  long  words,  such  as  extravagance,  bene- 
volence,  forgery,   dissipation,  etc. 

The  eighth  test  is  a  direct  adaptation  of  a 
test  from  the  Binet  series, — the  dissected  sen- 
tence test.  Twenty  sentences  are  printed  with 
the  words  in  haphazard  order.  The  pupils  are 
allowed  10  minutes  in  which  to  read  the  words, 
rearrange  them  mentally  into  coherent  sen- 
tences, and  write  the  first  and  last  word  of 
each  sentence  to  show  that  they  have  arranged 
them  properly.  The  sentences  vary  from  3  to 
15  words,  and  a  correct  solution  of  some  of 
them  makes  considerable  demand  on  the  mem- 
ory and  one's  verbal  ingenuity. 

The  ninth  test  is  an  attempt  to  determine 
the  range  of  everyday  information.  The  pu- 
pils are  given  printed  lists  each  containing  5 
items.  In  the  following  list  of  animals,  which 
usually  lives  the  longest  and  which  the  short- 
est time, — man,  cow,  hen,  dog,  cat?  In  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  ways  to  send  money,  which  is 
the  safest  and  which  the  least  safe  way, — 
bills,  coins,  check,  draft,  stamps?  In  the  fol- 
lowing list,   which   man   must   have  most  skill, 
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and  which  is  the  least  skilled  worker, — weaver, 
cabinet-maker,  riveter,  typesetter,  coal-picker? 
In  order  to  make  the  correct  selection  in  the 
whole  10  groups,  a  pupil  must  have  been  pretty 
wide-awake,  with  or  without  the  use  of  his 
eyes. 

The  last  test  perhaps  makes  a  more  explicit 
demand  upon  one's  reasoning  ability  than  any 
of  the  preceding.  Three  words  are  read  which 
stand  in  some  relation  to  each  other :  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  think  up  and  write  the 
fourth  word  to  complete  the  thought.  For  in- 
stance, if  I  read  girl-woman;  boy  ? — you  at 
once  think  of  man,  because  the  boy  becomes  a 
man  as  the  girl  becomes  a  woman.  Another 
easy  analogy  is  horse-trot;  fish  ?.  Another  is 
oyster-shell;  banana?.  The  following  mike 
more  trouble  for  the  children,  like — friend : 
hate?  little — small:  ancient?  water-pipe:  elec- 
tricity?    age — youth:    autumn? 

The  Pressey  group  tests  have  been  used  at 
Overbrook,  Hartford  and  Watertown,  but  up 
to  date  only  the  resists  from  the  first  school 
have  been  scored, — a  total  of  122  subjects. 
These  group  tests  show  the  same  distribution 
of  intelligence  as  the  individual  tests, — most 
of  the  pupils  test  at  average  or  normal,  (66%), 
a  few  (14%)  test  a  little  better  and  a  few 
(12%)  test  a  little  worse  than  average,  while 
a  small  number  test  very  good  (5%)  or  very 
bad  (3%).  A  comparison  of  the  scores  of  the 
blind  with  those  of  the  sighted  shows  the 
average  attainment  considerably  lower  amonj 
the  blind.  This  seems  to  mean  that  some  of 
the  tests  in  this  series  are  not  suited  to  the 
blind,  or  that  not  enough  time  was  allowed  in 
tests  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  pupils 
to  read  the  test  sheets  :  a  series  of  curves  has 
therefore  been  formed  using  only  5  of  the  tests 
in  which  the  blind  seem  to  be  at  no  disad- 
vantage. This  first  use  of  the  tests  has  dem- 
onstrated the  possibility  of  sorting  out  blind 
pupils  as  good,  average,  and  poor  by  means  of 
a  group  test,  a  discovery  of  considerable  im- 
portance from  the  practical  point  of  view. 
When  the  tests  are  finally  revised,  a  pre- 
liminary mental  survey  of  a  school  will  re- 
quire only  a  few  days  of  testing,  instead  of 
weeks  or  months  as  is  necessary  with  the  in- 
dividual tests.  After  such  a  survey,  the  very 
high  and  very  low  pupils  might  well  be  given 
individual  tests  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
group  tests. 

The  accuracy  of  the  group  tests  is  indicated 
in  quite  another  way:  an  examination  of  the 


lists  of  names  in  the  different  groups  of 
scores,  shows  that  in  general  the  same  pupils 
rank  high  in  the  group  tests  who  had  attained 
a  high  mark  in  the  individual  tests  and  were 
placed  high  in  the  lists  of  estimates  by  teach- 
ers; while,  similarly,  the  same  pupils  came  out 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  series  in  the  group  and 
individual  tests  and  in  the  teachers'  lists. 
B.  The  psychology  of  the  blind. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  meth- 
ods and  results  of  applying  to  the  blind  in- 
dividual and  group  tests  of  intelligence.  The 
second  aim  of  the  department  of  research  at 
Overbrook  was  to  see  what  light  could  be 
thrown  upon  the  psychology  of  the  blind 
through  the  application  of  the  technique  of 
experimental  psychology.  Every  one  who 
reads  about  the  blind  is  familiar  with  the  ex- 
travagant claims  made  about  their  wonderful 
doings.  This  blind  man  has  a  marvelous  sense 
of  touch,  that  one  an  extraordinary  acuteness 
in  hearing,  this  one  can  sort  colors  by  the 
slight  differences  in  the  texture  of  the  fabric 
or  odor  of  the  dyes,  that  one  has  a  "facial" 
sense  which  saves  him  from  bumping  into  ob- 
stacles in  his  path ;  here  is  a  man  who  can  re- 
member the  names  of  100  people  introduced  to 
him  at  a  reception,  there  is  a  man  who  can 
read  or  meditate  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
confusion  and  excitement,  here  is  another  who 
can  grasp,  remember  and  carry  out  long  lists 
of  complicated  directions,  etc.,  etc.  And  the 
public  accepts  these  stories  uncritically  with  a 
more  or  less  undefined  impression  that  in  this 
way  it  is  giving  the  blind  his  due :  cut  off 
from  the  use  of  his  eyes,  of  course  a  blind 
person  will  use  his  other  senses  more  they  say, 
and  so  these  senses  will  become  keener  and 
better  servants  of  his  will ;  the  blind  must  at- 
tend better  and  remember  better  because  they 
have  to  depend  upon  themselves  rather  than 
upon  external  aids,  like  books  of  memoranda 
and  reference,  telephone  directories,  maps, 
timetables,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  etc. 
Thus  the  public  passes  on  to  the  blind  as  a 
class  all  the  tales  it  hears  about  unusual  indi- 
viduals who  happen  to  be  blind.  Having  no 
very  general  acquaintance  with  the  blind,  the 
public  does  not  know  or  remember  that  there 
are  blind  people  who  have  the  added  misfor- 
tune of  being  also  deaf,  that  some  blind  people 
have  so  poor  a  sense  of  touch  that  they  cannot 
learn  to  read  with  their  fingers,  at  all  (though 
they  may  be  taught  to  read  with  lips  or  ton- 
gue,)   that    under    unfavorable    conditions    all 
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blind  people  are  likely  to  run  into  unexpected 
obstacles  and  that  most  of  them  would  never 
develop  any  independence  and  freedom  of 
movement  unless  they  first  adopted  a  policy 
of  determined  physical  bravery  according  to 
which  the  humps  and  bruises  are  accepted 
good-naturedly  and  perhaps  huborously  as 
part  of  the  day's  work,  that  some  blind  people 
remember  very  poorly,  are  easily  distracted 
by  disturbing  stimuli,  are  very  poor  at  reason- 
ing, etc.  etc. — in  other  words  that  the  blind 
as  a  class  are  not  prodigies  and  curiosities 
but  just  "folks"  like  the  sighted,  some  good 
in  one  thing,  some  good  in  another,  probably 
showing  as  many  degrees  of  difference  among 
themselves  as  are  found  in  the  larger  class  of 
the  sighted. 

Now  modern  psychology  is  predisposed  to 
take  the  same  attitude  on  this  question  that 
the  blind  take  about  themselves.  Class  or 
"type"  psychology  as  it  used  to  be  called,  is 
distinctly  on  the  wane.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  it  used  to  be  quite  the  style  to  write 
essays  upon  the  mental  characteristics  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  groups  or  classes  of 
people.  It  seems  so  easy  and  natural  to  gen- 
eralize upon  the  basis  of  observation,  support- 
ing one's  hypothesis  by  every  favorable  in- 
stance and  failing  to  see  or  appreciate  the  fre- 
quent exceptions  to  the  rule.  One  travels  a  bit 
and  writes  a  book  on  the  national  character- 
istics of  the  English  or  the  French,  the  na- 
tives of  New  York  or  Chicago;  the  rich  are 
given  a  list  of  traits  more  or  less  at  variance 
with  those  attributed  to  the  poor;  physicians 
are  assumed  to  have  certain  traits,  ministers 
others,  and  lawyers  still  others;  we  speak  of 
the  criminal  class,  the  rural  and  urban  types, 
the  married  and  the  unmarried;  some  rash 
moderns  would  classify  people  into  distinct 
mental  classes  according  to  the  color  of  their 
hair  and  eyes ;  others  claim  that  the  feeble- 
minded are  really  a  distinct  human  speciei 
within  the  human  race, — a  group  as  distinct 
from  normal  people  as  the  black  or  yellow 
race  is  distinct  from  the  white. 

But  scientific  psychology  has  now  progressed' 
beyond  this  stage  of  reasoning:  an  era  of  care- 
ful measurement  has  broken  down  the  class 
lines  based  on  casual  observation.  Within  each 
so-called  "class"  one  finds  wide  and  varied  dif- 
ferences in  the  degrees  and  combinations  of 
traits,  so  that  when  a  whole  group  is  measured 
the  great  mass  of  the  individuals  is  found  to 
possess  only  an  average  amount  of  each  trait, 


with  a  smaller  per  cent  of  superior  and  infe- 
rior  individuals   on    each    side   of   the    middle 

class.  In  other  word-  the  distribution  of  each 
trait  is  found  to  make  a  bell-shaped  curve  simi- 
lar to  the  curves  of  intelligence  for  blind  and 
sighted  which  could  he  formed  from  the  table 
above.  Psychology  has  broken  down  even 
such  venerable  distinctions  as  the  assumed 
mental  differences  between  men  and  women 
as  classes. 

Among  the  blind,  then,  one  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find  all  individuals  exhibiting  the  same 
group  of  mental  functions  in  about  the  same 
degree,  with  a  clear  line  of  division  between 
their  characteristics  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  sig"hted.  One  would  rather  expect  that 
each  trait  which  is  susceptible  of  measurement 
would  be  distributed .  according  to  the  bell- 
shaped  curve,  skewed  slightly  to  right  or  left 
if  the  conditions  of  life  require  extra  use  ot 
some  characteristic  which  may  be  increased 
by    practice. 

Two  methods  may  be  used  to  determine  the 
question  experimentally :  (a)  intensive  detailed 
experiments  upon  a  limited  number  of  indi- 
viduals, and  (b)  extensive  surveys  of  large 
numbers  of  blind  subjects  in  groups. 

A  notable  beginning  by  the  first  method  has 
been  made  by  Prof.  Seashore  (9)  of  the  Univ. 
of  Iowa.  This  psychologist  has  recently  made 
a  careful  comparative  study  of  16  blind  and  16 
sighted  subjects  to  determine  the  degree  of 
sensory  compensation  in  touch  and  hearing. 
He  concludes  that  the  blind  are  undoubtedly 
superior  in  the  general  use  of  touch  and  hear- 
ing in  practical  life  but  that  they  show  no 
superiority  in  general  sensitiveness  when 
tested  in  uses  of  touch  and  hearing  which  they 
have  had  no  occasion  to  practice.  An  illustra- 
tion will  make  this  point  clear.  When  tested 
to  determine  the  sensitiveness  of  touch  as  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  sheets  of  paper 
through  which  the  subjects  could  locate  a  fine 
wire  on  a  circular  glass  plate,  Seashore  found 
that  his  blind  subjects  varied  from  10-38 
sheets,  the  sighted  from  14-47.  The  median 
attainment  of  the  blind  was  25  sheets,  the 
median  for  the  sighted  was  28.  Hence  both  in 
median  and  maximum  attainment  the  sighted 
were  superior  to  the  blind,  in  this  unpracticed 
test.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  blind 
did  better  than  the  median  of  the  sighted 
group  and  many  of  the  sighted  did  less  well 
than  the  median  of  the  blind  group,  i.  e.,  the 
groups   overlap    and    show   the   artificial    char- 
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actcr  of  the  division  into  blind  and  sighted  so 

far  as  this  ability  is  concerned.  In  general 
Seashore  concludes  that  the  superiority  of  the 
blind  in  the  use  of  the  senses  of  touch  and 
hearing  is  a  superiority  in  apperception, — in 
the  understanding  of  sensory  cues  similar  to 
the  superiority  of  the  Indian  in  following  a 
trail,  or  the  sailor  in  sighting  ships  at  a  dis- 
tance,— not  a  superiority  in  sensory  discrimi- 
nation itself. 

At  Overbrook  careful  intensive  work  of  this 
sort  will  be  carried  on  next  year.  The  par- 
ticular problems  under  consideration  at  pres- 
ent are  the  space  perception  and  imagery  of 
the  blind.  Now  studies  of  this  sort  depend 
not  so  much  upon  measurement  of  attainment 
as  upon  the  ability  of  the  subjects  to  introspect 
and  describe  their  mental  processes,  and  to 
prepare  our  subjects  to  do  their  work  suc- 
cessfully. Miss  Ruth  Crane,  the  assistant  at 
Overbrook  last  year,  who  had  in  June,  1918, 
taken  an  M.  A.  in  psychology,  gave  a  course  in 
psychology  with  great  emphasis  on  introspec- 
tion to  a  group  of  the  older  pupils  and  blind 
teachers  at  Overbrook.  The  members  of  this 
group  who  proved  best  able  to  observe  their 
own  mental  processes  and  to  put  their  intro- 
spections into  words  will  be  invited  to  serve  as 
subjects  in  the  research  work  to  be  carried 
on  this   fall  and   winter. 

Much  greater  progress  has  been  made  along 
the  other  line  of  research, — by  extensive  sur- 
veys of  large  groups  of  blind  subjects.  Among 
the  tests  included  in  the  Pressey  Group  Point 
Scale  of  Intelligence  described  above  are  a 
number  of  tests  which  will  shed  light  upon  the 
degree  of  different  mental  functions  at  differ- 
ent ages,  such  as  rote  and  logical  memory,  as- 
sociation, imagination,  simple  and  complex 
reasoning,  etc.  The  results  of  the  Irwin-Binet 
tests  may  be  combined  and  worked  over  under 
the  same  and  other  headings.  Another  group 
of  psychological  tests  adapted  from  the  work 
of  two  well-known  psychologists,  Pyle  (8), 
and  Whipple,  (12),  has  been  carried  through 
three  schools  and  the  results  are  ready  to  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  An  article  upon  the 
memory  of  the  blind  based  on  the  results  ob- 
tained in  these  different  ways  is  now  in  the 
'curve  stage,"  so  that  brief  quotations  may  be 
made  already. 

1.  The  rote  memory  of  blind  children. . 

So  far  as  the  work  has  been  carried,  no 
clear  superiority  of  the  blind  in  rote  memory 
has  as  yet  been  discovered.  Haines  (3)  thought 


the  blind  were  decidedly  superior  in  repeating 
digits, — one  of  the  Trwin-Binet  tests, — but  the 
results  at  Overbrook  show  no  superiority 
when  the  pupils  are  .irranged  by  physiological 
age  or  grade,  and  only  a  slight  superiority 
when  arranged  by  mental  age.  Haines  says  re- 
peating 7  digits  is  probably  an  average  ac- 
complishment for  a  ten-year  old  blind  child: 
the  Overbrook  results  show  no  superiority  of 
the  blind  over  the  sighted  at  10  years,  both 
being  able  to  repeat  only  6  digits.  When  sub- 
jects are  asked  to  remember  and  reverse  a 
series  of  digits,  the  blind  at  Overbrook  ar- 
ranged by  mental  age  conform  almost  exactly 
to  the  sighted  norms,  though  Haines  again 
thought  he  detected  some  superiority  among 
the  blind. 

In  the  ability  to  remember  and  reproduce 
lists  of  words,  as  in  the  Pyle  or  the  Pressey 
rote  memory  tests,  the  blind  as  a  whole  show 
no  superiority  to  the  sighted,  though  there  is 
some  indication  that  if  the  scores  of  the  low 
grade  pupils  are  omitted  some  superiority  wilt 
be  demonstrated. 

In  logical  memory,  or  memory  for  ideas,  the 
same  general  results  have  been  obtained. 
When  masked  to  reproduce  the  ideas  of  a  story 
read  to  them,  the  pupils  at  Overbrook  fell  de- 
cidedly below  the  sighted  standards,  even  when 
the  blind  were  arranged  by  mental  age  to 
eliminate  the  influence  of  older  pupils  of  small 
mentality ;  and  when  asked  to  answer  ques- 
tions upon  a  newspaper  article  about  a  fire,  in 
the  Pressey  series,  no  superiority  of  the  blind 
became  evident  in  curves  based  on  physiologi- 
cal age  or  grade,  though  the  curves  based  on 
mental  age  do  show  superiority  of  the  blind 
at  most  age  groups. 

The  article  on  memory  will  be  based  upon 
results  from  seven  schools  for  the  blind  thus 
including  close  to  1000  blind  children.  With 
this  much  evidence  we  may  be  able  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  memory  of  the  immature 
blind :  some  day  we  may  have  a  chance  to 
carry  on  extensive  work  upon  the  memory 
of  blind  adults. 
C.  Experimental  pedagogy   of   the    blind. 

This  is  an  era  of  standardization.  There  was 
once  a  time  when  people  could  get  along  with 
varied  tools  and  materials, — when  a  cabinet 
maker  was  willing  to  make  brass  pulls  and 
screws  as  he  needed  them  for  a  bureau  or  a 
desk,  and  to  fit  his  nuts  to  the  screws  he  had 
made.  Many  of  us  can  remember  the  days 
when    each    bicycle    and    wagon    had     its    own 
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peculiar  shapes  and  sizes  of  parts.  Automo- 
biles are  still  unstandardized  in  most  respects, 
and  so  are  sewing  machines,  as  some  of  us 
have  found  to  our  great  discomfort  and  in- 
convenience. But  great  progress  has  certainly 
been  made  in  many  lines  and  probably  another 
decade  will  see  standard  milk  and  standard 
gasoline,  standard  sizes  and  weights  for  as- 
paragus as  well  as  eggs,  bananas  and  oranges, 
interchangeahle  parts  for  the  automobiles  of 
certain  classes,  etc.  The  public  schools  have 
felt  the  movement  for  years  and  within  the 
last  dozen  years  a  bewildering  number  of  ar- 
ticles has  been  published  describing  the  meas- 
urement of  school  progress  in  various  subjects 
by  meajis  of  standardized  tests  of  attainment. 
It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  have  someone's 
opinion  that  the  pupils  of  a  school  or  city  art 
''doing  fine  work"  :  one  insists  on  facts.  And 
the  facts  discovered  have  often  been  very 
startling  and  productive  of  radical  changes  in 
educational   methods   and  theories. 

At  the  Convention  of  the  Am.  Assoc,  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  in  Colorado  Springs, 
last  June,  I  presented  a  report  upon  the  use  of 
standard  tests  of  four  elementary  subjects  in 
schools  for  the  blind, — tests  of  reading,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic  and  language.  A  few  brief 
quotations  upon  this  work  will  be  given  here, 
with  some  references  to  the  new  work  of  the 
past  year. 

1.  Measurement  of  reading 

Reading  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
means  of  intercommunication  in  civilized  so- 
ciety. The  attainment  of  facility  in  reading  is 
everywhere  considered  a  fundamental  duty  of 
the  child  in  school.  How  well  do  blind  chil- 
dren read?  Is  touch  reading  so  difficult  that 
speed  is  out  of  the  question?  How  well  do 
blind  children  comprehend  what  they  read? 
Do  they  remember  what   they   read? 

The  study  of  reading  among  sighted  chil- 
dren has  shown  that  reading  with  the  eyes  is 
a  relatively  complex  proceeding,  and  that  it  is 
easy  to  form  habits  which  greatly  hinder  ef- 
ifective  reading.  An  analysis  of  the  mental 
processes  involved  in  getting  meanings  from 
printed  words  shows  further  dangers  and 
difficulties.  A  considerable  number  of  tests 
has  been  devised  to  bring  one  or  another 
factor  into  prominence,  with  the  hope  that  full 
knowdedge  may  suggest  remedies.  Silent  read- 
ing proves  to  be  a  very  different  process  from 
oral  reading,  and  facility  in  each  is  tested  by 
appropriate   methods 


A  fundamental  factor  of  one's  ability  to 
read  silently  is  the  range  of  words  whose 
meanings  he  recognizes.  Hence  various 
vocabulary  tests  have  been  devised  to  measure 

the  pupil's  ability  to  associate  the  appropriate 
meanings  with  printed  words.  One  of  these 
tests  has  been  used  in  the  Overbrook  school, 
but  the  results  have  not  yet  been  tabulated. 

The  speed  of  reading  and  the  comprehension 
of  what  is  read  are  the  points  one  ordinarily 
has  in  mind  when  asking  how  well  an  in- 
dividual or  a  grade  can  read.  Three  types  of 
tests  have  been  widely  used  to  measure  the 
ability   of   sighted   pupils : 

Tests  for  the  understanding  of  sentences  or 
paragraphs  without  regard  to  the  time  re- 
quired  for  that  understanding. 

Tests  which  measure  separately  the  speed 
of  reading  and  the  amount  of  comprehension. 

Tests  which  combine  the  factors  of  speed 
and   comprehension   in  a   single  score. 

Tests  of  the  second  and  third  groups  havfe 
been  used  in  Batavia,  Hartford,  Watertown 
and  Overbrook.  The  results  will  be  briefly 
summarized. 

The  Courtis  silent  reading  tests  were  used 
at  Overbrook  in  the  spring  of  1917  and  the  re- 
sults presented  in  the  report  on  reading  pub- 
lished at  Overbrook  in  June,  1918,  as  pamphlet 
No.  1  of  the  Department  of  Psy.  Research  (o). 
The  purpose  of  this  test  was  to  find  out  how 
rapidly  and  how  well  blind  pupils  read  so  that 
we  might  know  whether  they  were  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  other  tests  in  which  rapidity  was 
a  factor.  As  the  work  progressed  it  became 
evident  that  the  material  collected  might  be 
used  for  a  study  of  the  factors  involved  in  fail- 
ure or  success  in  reading  'and  for  the  de- 
termination of  tentative  standards  of  attain- 
ment for  blind  readers. 

The  handicap  of  touch  reading  became  evi- 
dent at  the  first  examination  of  the  results : 
the  blind  pupils  tested  read  the  simple  stor> 
used  less  than  one-half  as  fast  as  sighted  Chil- 
dren in  the  same  grades ;  they  must  therefore 
be  allowed  at  least  twice  as  much  time  as 
sighted  children  in  any  tests  requiring  the  use 
of  embossed  sheets.  Of  the  123  pupils  tested, 
the  large  majority  read  from  40 — 90  words  a 
minute,  there  being  only  13  who  fell  below  30, 
and  13  who  exceeded  100  words  per  minute. 
The  fastest  readers  attained  a  rate  more  than 
10  times  that  of  the  slowest, — a  variation  from 
12>-135  words  per  minute.  Sighted  pupils  read 
this  story  at  an  average  rate  of  84  words  per 
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minute    in    the     2nd    grade,      191      words     pel 
minute   in   the   sixth  grade. 

The  Starch  (10)  silent  reading  test  was  used 
at  Over-brook  primarily  to  see  whether  the 
blind  would  show  the  same  inferiority  to  the 
sighted  when  tested  in  a  different  way.  The 
tesl  was  then  repeated  in  Batavia,  Watertown 
and  Hartford  to  see  whether  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  reading  ability  of  pupils  in  dif- 
ferent schools.  The  Starch  test  differs  from 
the  Courtis  in  that  here  a  graded  series  of 
passages  is  used   for  the  different  grades. 

The  results  show  a  still  more  marked  in- 
feriority of  the  blind  in  reading  at  Overbrook, 
and  a  similar  slowness  of  reading  in  the  other 
three  schools.  In  all  the  schools  the  pupils 
read  at  less  than  one-third  the  rate  for  sighted 
pupils  through  all  the  grades  tested.  The 
curves  foi  Watertown  and  Batavia,  moreover 
are  practically  identical,  though  the  pupils  were 
tested  with  Braille  in  Watertown  and  with  N. 
Y.  point  at  Batavia.  The  results  as  a  whole 
indicate  that  under  present  conditions  blind 
pupils  attain  at  the  end  of  their  elementary 
school  work  a  rate  of  reading  only  about  one 
third  of  that  of  sighted  pupils  of  the  fifth 
grade,  and  that  they  make  no  appreciable  ad- 
vance   during   the   high  school   years. 

Is  this  the  best  that  can  be  done?  Are  we 
justified  in  requiring  blind  pupils  to  under- 
take the  difficult  and  tedious  process  of  learn- 
ing to  read  with  the  fingers,  if  we  cannot 
bring  their  average  rate  above  60  words  per 
minute?  How  many  graduates  will  continue 
reading  if  they  must  read  so  slowly?  Have 
you  not  known  many  blind  people  wdio  make 
no  pretense  of  reading  to  themselves  just  be- 
cause they  never  attained  ease  and  facility  in 
tneir   school   reading? 

The  tests  have  shown  the  state  of  affairs. 
An  explanation  of  the  slow  rates  of  reading 
was  attempted  in  the  article  printed  last 
spring,  though  various  factors  await  further 
study.  The  next  step  is  to  determine  meth- 
ods for  improving  the  rate  of  reading,  so  that 
the  slow  or  average  readers  may  be  en- 
couraged and  helped  to  attain  a  facility  more 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  best  readers, — the 
5%  who  reach  a  rate  of  80  or  above. 

2.  Measurement  of  spelling  ability 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion upon  the  spelling  of  school  children. 
Many  critics  have  claimed  that  with  the  en- 
richment of  the  curriculum  too  little  attention 
is    being    paid    to     fundamental     subjects     like 


spelling,  and  that  as  a  result  we  have  in 
America  today  a  nation  of  bad  spellers. 
Scientific  students  of  the  subject,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  attempted  to  find  out  by  standard 
tests  just  how  well  or  how  badly  the  children 
do  spell,  to  determine  just  what  ought  to  be 
expected  of  children,  and  to  suggest  methods 
of  attaining  the  desired  goal.  In  the  last  gen- 
eration, a  good  speller  was  one  who  could 
"spell  down"  a  long  row  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, quickly  and  correctly  spelling  all  sorts 
of  strange  and  unusual  words  culled  from 
spelling  books  and  dictionaries  by  industrious 
advocates  of  the  system.  Today  several  types 
of  good  spellers  are  recognized.  The  ability 
to  spell  when  the  wdiole  attention  is  focused 
upon  the  spelling  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  automatic  spelling  of  words  when 
the  attention  is  focussed  upon  ideas  which  are 
being  expressed  in  writing.  Surely  a  steno- 
grapher who  can  write  business  letters  at  high 
speed  without  making  mistakes  in  spelling 
ought  to  be  called  a  "good  speller"  even 
though  she  may  not  be  able  to  spell  the  un- 
usual words  selected  for  a  "spelling  bee." 
And  ought  we  not  to  class  as  good  spellers 
those  whose  written  word  seldom  if  ever  ex- 
hibits mistakes  because  they  quickly  recognize 
misspelling  and  have  an  ideal  of  correct  spell- 
ing which  leads  them  to  use  the  dictionary 
whenever  they  are  uncertain  about  a  word? 
In  other  words,  should  we  not  judge  people 
by  the  written  output,  rather  than  by  an  arti- 
ficial test  like  the  old  fashioned  "spelling 
down?"  As  we  have  no  records  of  the  spell- 
ing of  pupils  in  earlier  days,  based  upon  uni- 
form standard  tests,  one  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  prize  speller  was  any  commoner  in  past 
decades  than  at  present.  On  the  contrary, 
there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  indication 
that  good  or  bad  spelling  "runs  in  families" 
more  or  less  independent  of  educational  em- 
phasis upon  the  subject,  so  that  one  might  ex- 
pect a  fair  sprinkling  of  good  spellers  in 
every  generation.  And  secondly,  the  recent 
psychological  study  of  the  spelling  process  has 
led  to  suggestions  which  may  well  result  in 
raising  many  poor  spellers  to  average,  and 
average    spellers    to    good    spellers. 

a.  The  Ayres  spelling  scales.  (6  P.  115)  — 
"It  appears  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  modern  students  of  spelling  that  one 
needs  to  be  able  to  spell  correctly  the  words 
used  frequently,  with  a  minimum  of  attention 
or  automatically,  as  is  the  case_  in  writing 
letters,  compositions,  school  exercises  and  the 
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like.  Otherwise  it  is  impossible  for  one  to 
focus  his  attention  upon  the  ideas  which  are 
being  expressed.  In  addition,  it  is  desirable 
that  one  should  be  able  to  spell  a  number  of 
words  which  are  used  only  occasionally.  In 
the  case  of  the  more  difficult  and  unusual  of 
these  words,  it  is  probably  sufficient  if  one  is 
able  to  spell  them  correctly  when  attending  to 
them."     (6   P.   112.) 

Ayres    undertook   to    determine    what    words 
are  most  commonly  used,  by   examining  busi- 
ness   and    family    letters,    newspapers    and    se- 
lections  of   standard    literature.      The   material 
collected    aggregate   368,000   words    written    by 
2500   different  persons.     From  this  great  mass 
of    material    Ayres    selected     the     1000     words 
which  were  used  the  most  times,  divided  them 
into  lists  of  20  and  had  them  spelled  by  public 
school  children  in  various  cities.     In  all  70,000 
children    spelled    20   words,    making   a   total    of 
1,400,000    spellings,     or     an    average     of    1400 
spellings  of  each  of  the  thousand  words.     On 
the  basis  of  these   results  Ayres   classified   the 
words  in  26  groups,  the  words  of  each  group 
being      approximately      equally      difficult      for 
school  children  of  a  given  grade,  as  indicated 
by    the    number   of     failures.       This     classified 
list,  with  the  per  cent  of  pupils  in  each  grade 
who   spelled   the   words    of   each   list  correctly 
has    been   published   as   the    Ayres     Measuring 
Scale  for  Tbility  in  Spelling,  and  widely  used 
in  school  surveys.     To  test  a  grade  or  an  in- 
dividual,  one  need  only  select  20  words   from 
one  of  his  lists  and  see  whether  the  percent  of 
words    correctly    spelled    equals    the    standard 
percent   for  pupils  of  that  grade.     The  words 
may  be  given  as  isolated  words,  they  may  be 
imbedded  in  sentences  which  are  dictated,  they 
may  be  given  in  sentences  dictated  at  a  stand- 
ard rate  with  the  expectation  that  some  words 
must  be  omitted  by  the   slower  writers.     This 
last  form  of  the  test  approximates  most  nearly 
to   the   spelling  of  every   day  life,    for  the   at- 
tention must  be  directed  to  the  ideas  to  be  ex- 
pressed  lest  they  be  forgotten.     The  words  of 
the    Ayres    list    constitute     over     90%     of    the 
words  we  use.     Hence  by  using  the  words  em- 
bedded    in     sentences     and     dictated     rapidly 
enough  to  force  the  child  to  write  at  his  nor- 
mal   rate,    we     measure     the     spelling     ability 
which   functions  in  one's  everyday  writing. 

The  Ayres  words  have  been  used  by  all 
three  methods  in  spelling  tests  at  Overbrook, 
and  by  the  first  two  methods  at  Perkins,  Hart- 
ford  and    Batavia. 

Spelling   tests   with   20   isolated   words   from 


the  Ayres  lists  and  with  groups  of  his  words 
embedded  in  sentences  showed  the  schools 
somewhat  below  the  standard  for  sighted 
pupils.  But  when  one  omits  the  scores  of  the 
pupils  classed  as  borderline  and  feeble  mind- 
ed,— a  group  which  is  decidedly  more  numer- 
ous in  schools  for  the  blind  than  in  sighted 
schools  where  the  norms  in  spelling  were 
established. — one  finds  that  the  blind  compare 
very  favorably  with  the  sighted  in  their  spell- 
ing of  simple  common  words. 

1).  The  Starch  spelling  scale.  (10) — Starch 
attempts  to  measure  the  extent  of  spelling 
ability, — to  determine  not  how  many  com- 
monly used  words  to  pupils  can  spell  cor- 
rectly, but  what  proportion  of  all  English 
words  they  can  spell.  His  test  differs  from  the 
method  used  in  "spelling  down,"  however,  in 
that  he  selects  his  words  from  the  dictionary 
by  chance  instead  of  intentionally  picking  out 
the  rarest  and  most  difficult.  Using  Web- 
ster's New  International  Dictionary,  1910  edi- 
tion, Starch  copied  out  the  first  defined  word 
on  every  even-numbered  page.  He  then  dis- 
carded technical,  scientific  and  obsolete  words, 
and  arranged  the  600  words  remaining  in 
alphabetical  order  according  to  the  number  of 
letters  they  contained.  From  this  long  list, 
six  lists  of  100  words  each  were  then  formed 
by  taking  the  1st,  7th,  14th,  etc.,  for  one  list, 
the  2nd,  8th,  15th,  etc.,  for  the  second  list,  and 
so  forth.  He  thus  had  6  lists  made  up  at  ran- 
dom from  the  non-technical  words  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Starch's  first  list  of  100  words  was  used  at 
Overbrook  in  the  spring  of  1917  and  at  Per- 
kins in  1919.  In  giving  the  test  each  word  was 
pronounced  once,  distinctly,  then  used  in  a 
sentence,  and  then  pronounced  again,  that 
there  might  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  just  what 
word  was  to  be  spelled.  Sufficient  time  was 
allowed  for  all  to  finish  each  word,  before 
another  was  given. 

The  results  show  the  decided  inferiority  of 
the  blind  at  Overbrook  in  spelling  the  100 
widely  different  words  included  in  the  Starch 
lists,  and  that  this  inferiority  remains  when 
the  scores  of  the  low  grade  pupils  are  omitted 
as  above.  The  cause  of  this  inferiority  must 
probably  be  sought  either  in  lack  of  practice 
or  in  the  methods  of  teaching  spelling.  What 
a  pity  all  blind  children  are  not  endowed  with 
the  wonderful  memory  attributed  to  the  blind 
by  the  sympathetic  public !     They  probably  get 
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much  less  practice,  when  they  really  need 
more.  Not  only  do  blind  children  begin  school 
relatively  late  and  thus  lose  the  earlier  years 
of  school  drill,  but  they  read  slowly  and  much 
less  widely  than  sighted  pupils,  thus  missing 
the  chance  to  "pick  up"  the  spelling  of  words 
which  do  not  happen  to  occur  in  their  spelling 
lessons  and  to  review  words  partly  learned. 
Whether  they  gain  or  lose  in  spelling  through 
their  inability  to  read  advertisements  on  bill 
boards,  in  the  street  cars,  newspapers  and 
magazines  is  a  debateable  question  as  is  also 
the  claim  that  the  practice  of  writing  with 
contractions  may  have  a  deleterious  efTect 
upon  spelling.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
the  increasing  use  of  incorrect  spellings  in 
advertising  may  corrupt  the  spelling  of  the 
unwary,  so  that  it  were  better  to  be  blind  ! 

c.  Spontaneous  or  incidental  spelling. — An 
interesting  side  light  upon  the  spelling  of 
pupils  may  be  obtained  by  an  examination 
of  their  written  products  when  the  spelling  of 
the  words  is  not  in  the  focus  of  attention. 
For  this  purpose,  a  certain  amount  of  the 
material  collected  in  other  tests  will  be  ex- 
amined and  marked  for  spelling.  Up  to  date 
very  little  material  has  been  thus  studied 
through.  Brief  quotations  will  be  made  from 
the  results  of  a  single  test, — one  given  at 
Overbrook  and  at  Watertown,  to  determine 
how  many  monosyllabic  words  could  be  re- 
tained long  enough  to  get  them  written  down. 
Thirty  of  the  66  words  were  misspelled  by  one 
or  more  pupils,  though  the  list  consisted  of 
such  words  as  the  following :  cat,  tree,  coat, 
mule,  bird,  cart,  glass,  long,  wet,  fierce,  white, 
cold,  etc.  One  is  not  surprised  to  find  oc- 
casional phonetic  misspelling  like  "sower"  for 
sour,  "fense"  for  fence,  "durt"  for  dirt,  "ruff" 
for  rough,  "flor"  for  floor,  etc.  It  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  a  common  word  like  tight 
should  be  spelled  incorrectly  in  four  different 
ways  by  eight  pupils, — tite,  thight,  tipe  and 
tigh.  But  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  mule 
and  fierce  could  be  misspelled  certainly  ex- 
ceeded expectations  : — muel,  mul,  muwl, 
mewei,  mewl,  mue,  mueul,  and  mual ;  ferce, 
fearce,  firce,  fierct,  feerce,  ferse,  frese,  fearise 
.and  faishsess !  When  the  results  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tests  have  been  examined 
for  spelling,  one  ought  to  be  able  to  form  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  automatic  spell- 
ing ability  of  the  pupils  tested,  lists  of  words 
for  special  drill  may  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
types   of   words,   or   classes    of     errors     which 


need  special  attention  determined.  Jones  has 
drawn  up  a  list  of  100  common  but  frequently 
misspelled  words  which  he  calls  the  "One 
hundred  spelling  demons  of  the  English  lan- 
guage," (6  p.  133).  It  will  be  instructive  to 
compare   our    list   with    his. 

3.   Measurement   of  arithmetical   ability 

The  modern  study  of  arithmetic  has  made 
it  plain  that  arithmetical  ability  consists  (l) 
in  facility  in  performing  a  group  of  funda- 
mental operations  with  speed  and  accuracy 
and  (2)  wisdom  or  reasoning  ability  in  de- 
ciding which  operations  to  use.  Tests  have 
been  devised  to  measure  both  types  of  ability. 

The  fundamental  operations  should  be  per- 
formed rapidly  and  with  a  minimum  of  atten- 
tion, i.  e.  automatically.  In  adding,  multiply- 
ing, etc.,  the  results  should  come  to  mind  as 
soon  as  the  figures  involved  can  be  read.  The 
pupils  must  not  stop  to  think  out  the  result :  it 
must  come  automatically. 

Moreover,  in  each  of  the  4  fundamental 
processes,  there  are  numerous  specific  pro- 
cesses, each  of  which  must  be  reduced  to  a 
habit.  For  instance,  "it  is  obvious  that  the 
ability  to  add  a  column  of  3  figures  is  not 
the  same  as  the  ability  to  add  a  column  of  12 
figures.  In  adding  a  column  of  figures  it  is 
necessary  that  one  hold  in  mind  the  partial 
sum  until  he  has  added  the  next  figure.  This 
process  must  be  repeated  continuously  until 
the  final  sum  is  reached,  and  a  failure  to  do 
this  continuously  will  result  in  stopping  the 
adding,  at  least  temporarily.  It  is  a  frequent 
occurrence,  for  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
adding  long  columns  of  figures,  to  find  that  he 
has  stopped,  perhaps  has  even  lost  the  partial 
sum,  and  must  begin  again.  The  span  of  at- 
tention required  in  adding  three  figures  is 
short,  and  the  pupils  who  are  able  to  do  ex- 
amples of  this  type  with  a  high  degree  of  skill 
frequently  are  unable  to  add  long  columns  of 
figures  with  an  equal  degree  of  skill.  In  fact 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  them  to  do  this 
type  of  example  until  they  have  practiced 
upon   it."    (6   p.   19). 

Curtis  has  identified  25  distinct  types  of 
operations  with  intigers,  each  of  which  must 
be  engendered  separately  by  the  teacher, — 7 
kinds  of  operations  in  addition,  3  in  sub- 
traction, 6  in  multiplication  and  9  in  division. 
I   quote   the  operations   in  addition : 

Combinations  of  2  figures 

Single   column    additions   of   3   figures 

"Bridging   the   tens" 
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Column   additions  of  7   figures 
Carrying- 
Column    addition    with    increased    attention 
span — 13   figures 

Addition  of  numbers  of  different  lengths. 
Each  of  the  25  types  of  operations  requires  a 
specific  habit  or  automatism.  To  be  sure,  cer- 
tain elements,  such  as  the  fundamental  com- 
binations, are  common  elements,  but  careful 
analysis  will  show  that  the  ability  to  do  ex- 
amples of  one  type  is  different  from  that  re- 
quired to  do  another.  Measurement  of 
arithmetical  ability,  then,  involves  determining 
at  what  rate  and  with  what  accuracy  pupils 
are  able  to  do  examples  of  all  the  different 
fundamental  types.  Of  course  one  may  test 
several  abilities  with  one  type  of  example, — 
the  addition  of  figures  in  3  columns  of  9 
figures  each  included  the  addition  combina- 
tions, simple  column  addition  and  carrying, — 
but  if  the  pupils  do  not  succeed  with  this  type 
of  example,  we  must  retest  them  with  ex- 
amples involving  only  one  type  of  operation 
to  locate  their  weaknesses. 

a.  The  Courtis  standard  research  tests, 
series  B. — The  Couris  tests  of  the  fundamental 
operations  in  arithmetic  have  been  more 
widely  used,  so  these  were  selected  as  our  first 
tests  in  Overbrook.  Only  the  tests  in  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  have  been  carried  through 
the  grades.  After  preliminary  explanation 
sheets  were  passed  around  upon  which  were 
printed  in  Braille  a  large  number  of  examples 
in  addition,  consisting  of  3  columns  of  9  fig- 
ures each.  At  the  bottom  of  each  column  was 
a  raised  line  to  indicate  the  end  of  the  ex- 
ample. The  pupils  were  instructed  to  begin  at 
a  signal  and  work  the  examples  as  rapidly  and 
accurately  as  possible  for  8  minutes,  writing 
their  results  upon  their  Braille  slates  or  type- 
writers. The  examples  in  subtraction,  con- 
sisting of  two  numbers  of  8  or  9  figures  with 
a  raised  line  below  each  pair,  were  presented 
on  another  sheet,  with  similar  instructions 
and  a  time  limit  of  4  minutes. 

No  boy  nor  girl  in  the  school  in  addition  or 
subtraction  measured  up  to  th  Courtis  stand- 
ards for  sighted  pupils,  nor  equalled  the  stand- 
ards published  in  Boston  after  the  use  of  the 
tests  there.  But  this  is  not  surprising  when 
one  considers  that  the  rate  of  reading  by  touch 
is  so  much  below  that  of  reading  by  sight.  To 
make  a  fairer  comparison,  it  seemed  best  to 
use  as  a  standard  for  the  blind,  one  half  the 
quantity  of  work  with  the  same  grade  of  ac- 


curacy. Upon  this  basis  it  was  found  that  7 
pupils,  out  of  the  94  tested,  graded  up  to  the 
standard — 5   in  addition   and   :2   in    subtraction. 

The  papers  were  then  scored  for  accuracy, 
marking  them  according  to  the  percent  correct 
of  those  examples  tried.  These  results  were 
arranged  by  grades  and  put  into  curves.  Only 
3  grades  approximated  a  passing  mark  in  ad- 
dition and  one  in  subtraction,  setting  the  pass- 
ing mark  at  from  GO-70.  The  curve  shows  an 
upward  trend  in  addition  from  the  third  to 
the  8th  grade,  dropping  again  conspicuously  at 
the  9th.  This  type  of  addition  was  evidently 
much  too  difficult  for  the  3rd  and  4th  grades, 
Ya.  of  the  3rd  grade  and  l/>  of  the  4th  grade 
scoring  at  zero.  The  curve  for  subtraction 
follows  a  similar  course  up  to  the  6th  grade, 
and  then  drops  for  the  higher  grades.  The 
third  and  fourth  grades  show  the  same  large 
number  of  zeros,  and  the  9th  grade  shows  10 
zeros  out  of  12  tested.  One  of  these  students 
informed  the  examiner  that  he  had  complete- 
ly forgotten  how  to  do  subtraction ! 

When  the  results  were  arranged  by  sexes, 
no  great  difference  became  evident,  except 
that  the  girls  of  the  4th  grade  were  conspicu- 
ously better  than  the  boys.  In  the  middle  and 
higher  grades  the  boys  seem  slightly  better 
both    in    addition    and    subtraction. 

At  first  glance  these  results  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  these  blind  pupils  were  very  de- 
ficient in  addition  and  subtraction,  though  the 
tests  as  given  do  not  show  the  exact  type  of 
deficiency.  There  is  a  considerable  probabil- 
ity, however,  that  there  was  something  in  the 
way  the  test  was  given  which  prevented  the 
blind  pupils  from  demonstrating  their  reai 
ability  in  these  fundamental  operations.  We 
know  they  read  slowly :  possibly  they  read 
numbers  much  more  slowly  than  letters  and 
not  so  accurately,  so  that  their  low  grades 
may  be  due  to  inaccurate  or  slow  reading 
rather  than  to  lack  of  facility  in  adding  or 
subtracting  the  figures  themselves.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  another  type  of  test  has  been  de- 
vised, but  not  yet  carried  through  the  school 
and  tabulated.  In  this  test  the  subject  will 
first  be  asked  to  read  a  long  series  of  pairs  of 
figures  as  rapidly  as  possible.  From  this  one 
can  calculate  the  rate  and  accuracy  of  reading-. 
Then  the  pupil  will  be  asked  to  read  and  add, 
or  subtract,  multiply  or  divide,  the  rate  and 
errors  being  recorded  as  before.  Finally,  the 
pairs  of  figures  will  be  read  to  the  pupils, 
whose  sole  task  will  be  to  perform  the  arith- 
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metical  operation  demanded.  As  a  result  of 
these  tests  it  is  expected  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  determine  why  the  pupils  did  so  poorly  in 
the  Courtis  arithmetic  tests, — whether  it  was 
a  question  of  the  rate  and  accuracy  of  read- 
ing, whether  the  automatic  processes  in  ad- 
dition and  subtraction  had  not  been  sufficiently 
perfected,  or  whether  the  blind  pupils  had  not 
had  enough  practice  in  reading  and  adding 
columns  of  figures,  or  in  subtracting  em- 
bossed  examples    and   writing  the   results. 

Data  from  another  source  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  difficulty  was  probably  more  with  the 
method  than  with  the  arithmetical  ability  ot 
the  pupils.  There  are  a  few  examples  in 
arithmetic  in  the  Irwin-Binet  intelligence  tests, 
placed  in  year  XVI.  Haines  reports  that  these 
examples  are  too  easy  for  blind  pupils  of  this 
age  and  suggests  that  they  be  placed  in  year 
XIII.  The  results  at  Overbrook  point  in  the 
same  direction :  the  blind  seem  to  be  2  or  3 
years  ahead  of  the  sighted  in  this  test.  This 
test  consists  of  3  examples  which  are  given 
orally,  a  method  with  which  the  pupils  are 
very  familiar  through  long  practice. 

One  of  the  tests  in  the  Pressey  series  con- 
sists of  20  examples  of  graded  difficulty  given 
orally,  and  here  again  the  pupils  at  Overbrook 
test  at  or  above  the  sighted  standards  in  7  out 
of   10   of  the   age  groups. 

At  this  point  one  is  inclined  to  raise  the 
query  whether  there  is  really  any  point  in 
trying  to  teach  blind  children  to  study  arith- 
metic beyond  the  limits  of  oral  arithmetic. 
On  the  old  theory  of  mental  discipline  one 
might  contend  that  complicated  written 
arithmetic  is  just  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
blind  child's  education  as  it  is  of  that  of  the 
sighted  child.  But  if  we  accept  the  very  gen- 
eral belief  of  educational  psychologists,  that 
arithmetical  ability  is  not  a  general  capacity 
developed  equally  well  by  any  kind  of  exer- 
cise, but  a  complex  group  of  specific  abilities 
each  of  which  must  be  independently  de- 
veloped by  attention  and  practice,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  point  in  requiring  blind  pupils 
to  pursue  mathematics  after  they  have  at- 
tained facility  in  the  processes  they  will  use 
in   daily   life   outside   the    schools. 

b.  The  Courtis  test  in  arithmetical  reason- 
ing (Series  A,  No.  6). — In  examples  of  the 
problem  sort,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  first 
what  operation  /shall  ibe  performed.  The 
psychological  analysis  of  this  division  of 
arithmetic  has   not  been   carried  as    far   as   in 


the  case  of  the  fundamental  operations,  but  it 
seems  plain  that  here  knowledge  and  simple 
reasoning,  rather  than  specific  habits,  are  in- 
volved. A  number  of  tests  have  been  devised 
to  measure  reasoning  ability  in  arithmetic. 

The  Courtis  test  has  been  used  at  Over- 
brook. In  this  test  a  sheet  of  problems  is 
passed  around  with  the  instruction  that  the 
pupils  shall  read  through  an  example,  make 
up  their  minds  whether  the  problem  is  to  be 
solved  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
or  division,  and  write  one  of  these  words  op- 
posite the  number  of  the  example  without 
solving  it.  Double  the  time  set  for  sighted 
pupils  was  allowed  and  yet  the  blind  averaged 
about  2  years  behind  the  sighted  in  speed  and 
accuracy.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  why 
one  should  find  this  large  difference,  for  the 
tesa  would  seem  to  approximate  the  ordinary 
class  work  of  the  blind  pupils.  Later  a  sim- 
ilar test  will  be  given  in  which  reading  will 
be  entirely  eliminated  by  having  the  problems 
read  by  the  examiner. 

4.  Measurements    of    language    ability 

Language  consists  in  the  communication  of 
ideas  and  feelings  by  means  of  words.  The 
choice  and  arrangement  of  the  words  give 
language  its  form:  the  ideas  and  feelings  to 
be  expressed  may  be  described  as  its  content. 

The  rules  of  grammar  definitely  prescribe 
many  items  of  form.  The  pupil  must  attain 
such  perfect  control  of  the  correct  usages  that 
his  thoughts  will  be  expressed1  in  proper  form 
automatically,  so  that  his  attention  may  be 
focused  upon  the  content  of  what  he  is  trying 
to  say.  The  measurement  of  language  ability 
becomes  thus  far  the  measurement  of  specific 
language  habits,  resembling  the  measurement 
of  the  different  types  of  habits  involved  in  the 
fundamental    operations    of    arithmetic. 

"Rhetoric  treats  of  the  choice  of  words  and 
the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  but 
it  does  not  prescribe  definite  objective  stand- 
ards for  them.  The  quality  of  these  features 
of  form  is  determined  by  trie  effect  of  the  lan- 
guage upon  the  reader,  and  this  effect  is  not 
the  same  for  all  readers.  However,  rhetoric 
does  furnish  certain  general  principles  which 
are  useful  to  the  pupil  in  guiding  his  con- 
struction of  a  form  which  will  attain  his  pur- 
pose. Here  the  problem  of  measurement  is 
different  and  more  difficult.  The  functioning 
of  the  principles  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
plane  of  habit,  because  it  is  necessary  that 
they  function  in  a  variety  of  new  situations. 

"The  content  of  language  is  subtle,  and  is 
not  objective  except  as  it  is  given  a  form.  It 
depends  upon  the  vividness  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  ideas,  and  upon  the  wealth  of  associa- 
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tions  which  give  the  central  ideas  their  setting. 
These  features  of  content  are  expressed 
through  the  choice  of  words  and  the  structure 
of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  In  this  way  con- 
tent and  form  are  so  intimately  connected  that 
aside  from  the  features  of  form  which  are 
specified  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  any  attempt 
to  measure  one  is  made  difficult  by  the  pres- 
ence  of   the    other."      (6    P.    193.) 

a.   Measurement  of  general  language  abilitj  . 

(1).  The  Hillegas-Thorndike  scale  (10  p. 
132). — Measurement  of  ability  in  English  com- 
position consists  of  a  series  of  school  com- 
positions carefully  graded  in  percents  and  ar 
ranged  in  a  series  from  poorest  to  best.  To 
measure  the  ability  of  a  group  of  children,  all 
are  asked  to  write  compositions  on  a  set  sub- 
ject, within  a  prescribed  time  limit;  their  com- 
positions are  then  scored  by  comparing  them 
with  the  scale  regardless  of  their  school  grade 
and  giving  them  the  same  percent  as  that  of 
the  composition  in  the  scale  which  they  most 
closely   resemble. 

The  pupils  of  the  Overbrook  school  were 
asked  to  write  compositions  with  the  following 
instructions  : 

"I  am  going  to  ask  you  all  to  write  me  a 
composition  upon  the  same  subject.  Fifteen 
minutes  will  be  allowed  for  this  work.  When 
I  have  announced  the  subject,  you  will  begin 
at  once  and  continue  until  I  give  the  signal  to 
stop." 

The  pupils  wrote  upon  the  topic, — "The 
book  I  have  enjoyed  most  this  year."  26 
boys  and  30  girls  were  tested,  from  the  5th  to 
the    9th    grades    inclusive. 

The  compositions  were  scored  by  a  woman 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  writing  but 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
pupils.  The  results  were  arranged  by  grades 
and  thrown  into  curves.  In  comparison  with 
the  standards  proposed  for  sighted  children,  the 
blind  pupils  show  no  inferiority  but  rather  a 
slight  superiority,  more  marked  among  the 
girls  than  among  the  boys.  In  many  of  the 
compositions  there  was  evidence  of  quotation 
of  common  phrases  and  bromidic  padding;  in 
one  of  the  boys'  compositions  the  author  at- 
tempted to  quote  verbatim  the  text  of  a  poem 
he  had  been  committing  to  memory,  but  with- 
out marked  success.  Several  of  the  boys  ex- 
plained their  choice  of  a  book  to  discuss  by 
confessing  that  it  was  the  only  book  they  had 
read  in  the  year, — an  interesting  side  light  on 
the  question  of  reading! 

(2).  The  Trabue  completion-test  language 
scales.      (6    p.    210). — These    scales    consist    of 


serie>  of  >entences  from  which  oik-  or  more 
words  are  omitted.  The  position  of  the 
omitted  word  is  indicated  by  a  blank.  The 
pupils  bring  tested  are  asked  to  write  in  the 
missing  words  in  a  certain  limited  tune.  The 
relative  difficulty  of  the  sentences  has  been 
determined  and  they  have  been  arranged  in 
order  of  difficulty.  The  score  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  sentences  that  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily completed.  These  tests  may  be 
given  to  blind  pupils  by  presenting  the  text 
in  Braille  and  asking  them  to  w^rite  on  their 
slates  or  typewriters  the  words  that  should 
be  supplied.  The  test  is  considered  also  as  a 
measure  of  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils. 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  use 
of  this  test  in  schools  for  the  blind,  so  the 
results  cannot  yet  be  announced. 

2.  Measurement   of   specific   language   habits. 

1.  Starch's    grammatical    scales.      (10  p.  101). 

The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  determine 
whether  pupils  are  able  to  use  language  forms 
correctly.  In  giving  the  test  to  sighted  pupils 
printed  copies  of  the  scale  are  passed  around 
with  the  following  instructions  :  "Each  of  the 
following  sentences  gives  in  parenthesis  two 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  stated.  Cross  out 
the  one  you  think  is  incorrect  or  bad.  If  you 
think  both  are  incorrect,  cross  both  out.  If 
you  think  both  are  correct,  underline  both." 
The  pupils  are  given  as  much  time  as  they 
need.  The  sentences  have  been  carefully 
graded  and  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale 
from  simplest  to  most  difficult.  The  pupil's 
score  is  the  value  of  the  highest  group  of  sen- 
tences  in   which  he  does  correctly  3  out  of  4. 

In  giving  this  test  at  Overbrook,  the  writer 
read  the  pairs  of  sentences  aloud  to  the 
pupils  and  asked  them  to  write  upon  their 
slates  or  typewriters,  the  number  of  the  sen- 
tence and  a  word  or  two  to  indicate  which  of 
the  two  renderings  seemed  to  him  preferable, 
if  there  was  a  choice;  to  write  both  correct  or 
both  incorrect,  if  that  was  his  decision  upon 
them. 

The  results  of  this  test  were  lost  in  the  fire 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  last  winter,  and  the 
results  of  a  second  test  are  not  yet  available. 
But   the   method   seemed  quite  satisfactory. 

Starch  has  a  similar  test  for  punctuation 
and  a  test  of  ability  to  recognize  language 
forms  which  have  not  yet  been  used  at  Over- 
brook. 

5.   Summary 

The  use  in   schools   for  the  blind,  of  stand- 
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ardized  tests  of  school  subjects  is  still  in  its 
first  or  experimental  stage.  Enough  has  been 
.done  to  show  that  by  a  careful  adaptation  of 
methods  to  the  necessary  limitations  of  pupils 
deprived  of  sight  it  will  be  quite  feasible  to 
measure  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  at- 
tainments of  pupils  in  school.  Undoubtedly 
the  standards  will  not  be  the  same  as  those 
for  sighted  pupils  and  it  may  take  a  con- 
siderable time  before  it  will  be  safe  to  set 
standards  for  blind  pupils.  In  such  an  effort 
the  cooperation  of  many  schools  and  persons 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  is  es- 
sential. The  staff  at  Overbrook  has  been  in- 
creased for  next  year  so  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  supervise  and  perhaps  conduct  such 
measurements  in  other  schools.  Preliminary 
surveys  should  show  what  the  schools  are 
actually  accomplishing  in  the  attempt  to  edu- 
cate blind  pupils.  A  comparison  of  results  in 
different  schools  sould  lead  to  tentative  stand- 
ards for  all  towards  which  the  less  successful 
might  then  strive.  A  careful  analysis  of  fail- 
ures, impediments,  etc.,  might  lead  to  helpful 
suggestions  for  improving  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  ultimate  attainment  of  results 
which  would  justify  the  establishment  of 
permanent  high  standards. 

D.  Future  expansion  of  the  work  of  research 
upon   the   blind. 

At  Overbrook  next  year  there  will  be  two 
full  time  assistants,  one  (Miiss  Ruth  Crane, 
Mt.  Holyoke,  1915)  to  make  individual  and 
group  tests  at  Overbrook  and  to  carry  on  an 
intensive  study  of  space  perception  and 
imagery,  the  other  (Miss  Anna  Budd,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  1919)  to  visit  other  schools  with 
whom  arrangements  for  mental  surveys  may 
be  made.  A  questionnaire  addressed  to  su- 
perintendents last  year  showed  a  very  general 
interest  in  the  work  so  that  we  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  quote  the  results  of  tests  of  thou- 
sands rather  than  hundreds  of  blind  pupils. 
The  Perkins  Institution  also  is  to  have  a  full 
time  assistant  (Miss  Kathryn  Maxfield,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  1918),  next  year,  under  the  writer's 
supervision,  and  some  special  problems  will  be 
undertaken  there. 

A  pedagogical  scheme  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  this  audience  is  also  under  con- 
sideration,— a  summer  training  course  for 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Mt.  Holyoke  College, 
where  the  writer  teaches,  may  undertake  a 
summer  session  in  1920  to  utilize  the  college 
plant  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  plans 
for   the    school,    so     far    as    they    have    been 


formulated,  include  academic  work  with  col- 
lege credit  in  some  restricted  field  or  fields 
for  college  students  and  school  teachers  and 
a  special  course  or  courses  for  which  there 
may  be  demand.  Last  year  a  war  emergency 
course  was  given  with  success  to  women 
training  to  be  supervisors  of  women  in  in- 
dustry. Next  year  a  6  weeks  special  course 
for  teachers  of  the  blind  is  suggested,  to  in- 
clude class  instruction,  collateral  reading,  etc., 
under  competent  instructors  and  occasional 
lectures  by  experts  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  A  questionnaire  is  being  sent  out  from 
Overbrook  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  sug- 
gestions of  persons  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  The  writer  would  welcome 
discussion  of  the  proposition. 

We  have  explained  the  aims  of  the  depart- 
ment of  psychological  research  at  Overbrook, 
traced  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  work 
to  date,  and  presented  brief  samples  of  the  re- 
sults attained.  Criticisms  of  any  sort  will  be 
welcomed  and  suggestions  of  problems  and 
methods  highly  appreciated.  We  realize  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  thus  far  under- 
taken and  the  necessity  for  extreme  caution  in 
publishing  results  until  we  are  reasonably  sure 
of  their  truth.  Enough  has  been  done  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  adapting  to  the 
blind  many  individual  and  group  tests  first 
invented  for  the  sighted,  and  there  seems 
good  ground  for  hope  that  ultimately  data 
may  be  obtained  for  the  vocational  as  well  as 
the  educational  guidance  of  the  immature 
blind. 
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THE  LATE 
LAURENCE    EDWARDS    MILLIGAN 


On  the  23d  of  February,  Mr.  Milligan  left 
Berkeley  for  Colorado  Springs,  accompanied 
by  his  sister.  Dr.  Josephine  Milligan.  He 
had  been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of  ab- 
sence by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  hope 
of    regaining    his    health.      He    was    evidently 


a  very  sick  man,  but  no  one  about  the  school 
had  any  idea  how  ill  he  really  was.  In- 
deed, it  was  the  expectation  as  well  as  the 
hope  of  all  that  a  few  months  in  the  high 
altitudes  of  Colorado  Springs  would  re- 
store   him   to   health.      He   continued   to   write 
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occasional  letters  and  postal  cards  in  his 
usual  cheerful  vein,  but  on  Friday,  March 
24th,  a  telegram  came  for  Mrs.  Milligan  to 
come  at  once.  She  left  for  Colorado  Springs 
on  the  first  train,  early  next  morning.  Be- 
fore she  had  reached  her  destination  a  sec- 
ond   telegram    came    which    read    as    follows : 

"Dr.  Milligan  wishes  the  three  children 
to  come  at  once.  Heart  and  kidney  com- 
plications. 

"(Signed)     Cragmor    Sanatorium." 

It  was  then  realized  that  the  end  was  near, 
so  that  the  message  announcing  Mr.  Milli- 
gan's  passing  was  not  unexpected.  He  died  at 
three  o'clock,  Sunday  morning,  March  28th. 
six  hours  after  Mrs.  Milligan  reached  his  bed- 
side. He  was  conscious  when  she  arrived  and 
talked  with  her  for  a  while  then  quietly  fell 
asleep  and  shortly  afterward  ceased  to  breathe. 
His  children,  Josephine,  William  and  Bruce, 
arrived  too  late  to  see  their  father  alive. 

The  body  was  taken  to  Dnvr  for  cremation 
and  the  ashes  were  interred  in  Jacksonville, 
111.,  where  the  old  homestead  of  the  Milligan 
family   is   located. 


Laurence  E.  Milligan  was  born  in  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  July  19,  1876.  His  father,  Dr. 
H.  W.  Milligan  was  for  many  years  identified 
with  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf,  he  having) 
taught  in  the  Illinois  Institution  at  Jackson- 
ville, and  having  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  Wisconsin  School.  The  son  was  graduated 
from  Illinois  College  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.. 
and  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  English  at 
Columbia  University.  Later  on,  he  took  the 
normal  course  at  Gallaudet  College,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  preparing  himself  to  be  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf.  He  then  taught  two  years 
in  the  Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  four 
years  in  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind.  He  was  next  called  to  Montana, 
where  he  served  six  years  as  President  of  the 
Schol  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Backward  Chil- 
dren. 

During  the  year  1912,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  were  looking  for  a  principal. 
Mr.  Milligan  had  been  highly  recommended 
to  them  for  the  position  but  he  was  reluctant 
to  leave  Montana,  where  he  was  pleasantly 
located  and  where  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  hearty  support  of  his  Board  of  Trustees. 
Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  now  President  of  the 
University   of   California,   was   at   that  time  a 


member  of  our  Board  of  Directors  and  he 
went  to  Montana  as  a  committee  to  inspect 
Mr.  Milligan's  work  and  if  possible  to  induce 
him  to  come  to  Berkeley.  Mr.  Milfigan 
finally  consented  to  make  the  trip  down  here 
and  to  look  the  field  over  and  discuss  the  offer 
with  our  Board.  Ultimately  he  decided  to 
accept  the  place.  The  fact  that  Berkeley  is 
the  site  of  the  State  University  and  is  also 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools  no 
doubt  had  some  weight  in  bringing  about  his 
decision  as  the  advantages  thus  offered  his 
ithree  children  would  naturally  enter  into  his 
calculations. 

Mr.  Milligan  took  charge  of  the  California 
School  August  1,  1912.  In  the  eight  years 
that  have  almost  elapsed  since  that  time,  he 
has  made  a  host  of  friends  and  his  untimely 
end  was  the  cause  of  deep  and  sincere  sorrow 
in  the  school  and  community.  He  was  a  man 
of  unusual  self-control.  During  his  adminis- 
tration here,  all  of  his  acts  were  characterized 
by  a  calmness  and  prudence  that  resulted  in 
efficiency  and  success.  He  never  gave  way 
to  anger,  or  acted  hastily,  and  having  once 
made  his  decision,  he  abode  by  it,  unless  later 
evidence  convinced  him  that  he  had  been  mis- 
led as  to  the  facts.  He  was  of  a  very  gen- 
erous nature.  Any  appeal  to  him  from  one  in 
distress  always  met  with  a  ready  response.  At 
the  pupils'  parties  and  picnics,  there  was  al- 
ways a  bountiful  quantity  of  sweetmeats  sup- 
plied by  him  personally.  He  entered  into  the 
games  and  sports  of  the  pupils  with  zest;  for 
the  time  being,  he  was  one  of  them  and  this 
snirit  of  fellowship  was  appreciated  by  them. 
His  appearance  on  the  grounds  was  always 
the  signal  for  a  gathering  of  the  little  ones 
about   him. 

During  the  eight  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, there  have  been  many  notable  improve- 
ments made.  Two  handsome  buildings,  the 
trades  building  and  the  gymnasium,  as  well 
as  a  commodious  and  up-to-date  dairy  barn, 
have  been  added  to  the  group  of  buildings, 
a  fine  heating  plant  has  been  installed,  and 
many  other  minor  but  important  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Milligan  was  a  member  of  several 
fraternal  orders,  the  Masons,  (Scottish  Rite, 
Knights  Templar,  Shriner.)  the  Elks  and  the 
Rotarians.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of  California 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California. 
— From   The   California  News,  April  1920. 
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Who's  Who  Among  Workers  in  the  Blind 


GEORGE   THORNBURGH 


George  Thornburgh  was  born  at  Havana, 
111.,  January  25,  1847;  came  to  Arkansas  with 
his  parents  in  December  1855.  He  taught 
school  a  short  while.  Attended  law  school  at 
Cumberland  University;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1868 ;  entered  the  newspaper  business  in  1886 
by  establishing  the  "Walnut  Ridge  Telephone." 
He  founded  the  Masonic  Trowel  in  1887,  and 
is  still  its  editor.  Moved  to  Little  Rock 
1889.  to  take  the  business  management  of  the 
Arkansas  Methodist,  which  position  he  held 
for  fourteen  years.  He  then  gave  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  editing  of  the  Masonic  Trowel, 
a  Masonic  Monitor  and  a  History  of  Free- 
masonry. 

In  early  manhood,  he  served  four  terms  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  speaker  of 
the  House  in  1881.  In  the  Brooks-Baxter 
War,  he  was  commissioned  a  Colonel,  first 
by  Elisha  Baxter,  Governor,  and  a  second  time 
by  Augustus  H.  Garland.  Governor.  In  18S5 
he  retired  permanently  from  politics,  and  has 
declined  to  enter  the  field  since  that,  though 
often  urged  to   run    for   Governor. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Anti- 


Saloon  League  in  Arkansas,  has  been  its 
President  for  fifteen  years  and  both  President 
and  Superintendent  the  past  four  years.  He 
has  written  or  helped  to  write  every  law  en- 
actment on  the  subject  of  liquor  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  Arkansas  for  twenty  years  past. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote  of  the  Little  Rock 
Methodist  Conference  Dec.  2,  1916  : 

"Whereas,  The  greatest  moral  victory  in  the 
history  of  our  beloved  commonwealth  has  re- 
cently been  won  in  the  defeat  of  Act  No.  2, 
which,  had  it  passed,  would  have  again  fas- 
tened upon  this  fair  state  the  infamous  saloon ; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  one  man  who  is  due  the 
greatest  credit  for  this  splendid  achievement 
is  Col.  George  Thornburgh,  the  intrepid  leader 
of  the  temperance  forces  of  Arkansas  a  man 
who  has  given  the  best  years  of  his  rich  and 
unselfish  life  to  warfare  of  the  common  enemy 
of  our  homes  and  the  Church  of  the  Living 
God ;  and  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  Conference  hereby  ex- 
press its  great  appreciation  of  the  great  work 
of  Brother  Thornburgh  in  leading  our  people 
to  so  decisive  a  victory,  and  that  we  assure 
hi  manew  of  our  sincere  love  and  admiration." 

Colonel  Thornburgh  was  chosen  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
Jan.  1,  1919.  Although  not  an  applicant  he 
was  chosen  over  several  prominent  candidates. 


GEORGE  D.  EATON 

The  people  of  Iowa  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  George  D.  Eaton,  former 
superintendent  of  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind,  but  now  superintendent  of  the  Laurens 
Public  Schools  at  Laurens,  Iowa.  Mr.  Eaton, 
who  has  labored  for  many  years  among  the 
blind  of  the  state,  has  recently  received  the 
unanimous  appointment  as  Field  Secretary  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  with  headquarters  in  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  Building,  New  York  City, 
and  will  assume  these  new  and  important  ser- 
vices  after  June  1st. 

Mr.  Eaton  comes  well  recommended  to  his 
new  appointment,  as  he  is  an  experienced  ex- 
ecutive in  educational  work  in  cities,  towns, 
and  state  institutions.     He  is  a  native  of  Iowa. 
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His  boyhood  was  spent  on  his  father's  farm 
near  Brandon,  and  his  education  was  begun 
at  the  country  school  near  his  home.  When 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  his  parents, 
feeling  the  need  of  better  school  advantage 
for  their  children,  moved  to  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  where  was  located  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College.  In  1895,  Mr.  Eaton  matric- 
ulated at  this  institution  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1899,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Didactics.  He  had  fitted  himself 
for  a  teacher  and  his  whole  life  has  been  given 
over  to  this  work.  He  spent  one  year  in  the 
public  schools  at  Reinbeck,  Iowa ;  four  years 
as  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Lacona, 
Iowa,  and  four  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
schols  at  Afton,  Iowa.  In  1909,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Iowa  College 
for  the  Blind  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  which  position 
he  held  for  eight  and  a  half  years,  resigning 
in  January  1918  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Eaton  was  first  sent 
as  Educational  Director  to  camp  Mac  Arthur, 
Waco,  Texas.  Three  months  later,  having 
been  advanced  to  the  position  of  Camp  Edu- 
cational Director,  he  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Beauregard,  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  Here  he 
remained  until  August  when  he  was  sent  over- 
seas as  Educational  and  Entertainment  Sec- 
retary of  Camp  Montierchaume,  Chateauroux, 


France.  In  April  1919,  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Social  Hygiene  Department,  he 
was  sent  to  Coblenz,  Germany,  where  he  re- 
mained with  the  Army  of  Occupation  until 
his  return   to  America  in  July. 

Since  graduating  from  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Mr.  Eaton  has  attended 
summer  schools  receiving  the  degrees  of  Mas- 
ter of  Didactics  and  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He 
has  been  twice  Secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind;  first  in 
1912,  and  again  in  1916.  He  was  married  in 
1907  to  Miss  Maud  Morford  Throckmorton 
of  Chariton,  Iowa,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  successful  teacher  in  the  high  schools 
of  Iowa.  She  greatly  assisted  him  in  his 
work  at  the  College  for  the  Blind,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  giving  instruction 
in  Latin  and  History.  Mrs.  Eaton  comes 
from  a  family  of  physicians ;  her  father,  a 
brother  and  a  sister  are  members  of  that  pro- 
fession. Her  sister,  Dr.  Jeannette  Throck- 
morton, was  recently  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa  to  become  the  State  Lecturer 
for  Women  in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Eaton  have  one  child, 
a  small  daughter,  Gretchen  Annette. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  found  a  rare  in- 
terest in  their  work  for  the  blind,  and  through 
their  guidance  many  innovations,  such  as  gum- 
nasium  exhibitions,  athletic  contests,  state 
declamatory  contests,  and  new  sources  of 
livelihood  were  introduced  among  the  grate- 
ful  sightless  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Eaton  is  a  practical  man  of  affairs  and 
is  able  to  recognize  and  meet  emergencies 
with  courage  and  efficiency.  He  is  a  man  of 
high  moral  Christian  character  and  is  thor- 
oughly in  earnest  in  his  undertakings  for  the 
common  good  of  all,  and  for  the  personal  good 
of   those   who   need   assistance   or   advice. 


WORK  WORTH  DOING 
The  man  or  woman  who  does  work  worth 
doing  is  the  man,  or  woman  who  lives, 
breathes,  and  sleeps  that  work ;  with  whom 
it  is  ever  present  in  his  or  her  soul;  whose 
ambition  is  to  do  it  well  and  feel  rewarded 
by  the  thought  of  having  done  it  well.  That 
man,  that  woman,  puts  the  whole  country 
under  an  obligation. — John  Ruskin. 
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MY  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  BARONESS  NATALIE  VON  SCHENK 


Editor's  Note. — The  following  letter  from  Baroness 
Natalie  von  Schenck  tells  so  delightfully  of  her  work 
for  the  blind  in  Mexico  that  we  are  reproducing  it 
below.  The  Baroness  recently  celebrated  her  eight- 
ieth birthday.  We  trust  that  she  will  be  spared 
many  yesra  to  bring  light  and  sunshine  to  her  many 
blind  friends. 


Like  so  many  other  people  I  was  rather 
ignorant  about  the  help  we  can  give  to  our 
sightless  brethren  until  I  came  from  the  States 
to  Mexico.  We  first  lived  in  beautiful  Parrae 
Coah,  the  vineyard  of  Mexico.  There  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  German  whose  wife  was 
a  native  of  Mexico.  Unfortunately,  their  only 
son,  about  seven  years  old,  .was  totally  blind. 

People  were  still  very  ignorant  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  had  neither  railroad  nor 
telegraphic  communication.  Letters  were 
brought  twice  a  week,  while  all  third  class 
matter  arrived  but  once  a  month  over  a  rough 
oxcart  road  to  the  joy  of  the  few  news- 
hungry   foreigners. 

The  father  of  the  little  blind  child  was  very 
anxious  for  his  son  to  secure  some  educa- 
tion, so  he  asked  me  one  day  if  I  would  not 
teach  him.  That  was  a  rather  hard  proposi- 
tion as  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  teach- 
ing the  blind.  At  last  I  acceded  to  his  desire 
and  took  up  the  work.  As  the  boy  was  in- 
telligent and  very  lively  we  both  enjoyed  the 
lessons,  although  sometimes  it  required  my 
whole  imagination  to  answer  some  of  hia 
innocent  boyish  questions.  A  few  months 
after  I  began  teaching  him  I  made  a  special 
trip  to  Texas  visiting  the  Institution  for  the 
blind  in  Austin,  where  I  purchased  the  neces- 
sary books,  etc.,  to  qualify  myself  for  the  real 
intsruction  of  the  blind.  I  began  immediately 
the  study  of  the  Point  System,  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  mastered  it,  I  began  teaching  my 
little  friend.  That  was  in  1880  and  from  that 
time  dates  my  real  labor  for  the  blind,  an 
uninterrupted  period  of  nearly  forty  fruitfu\ 
years.  I  started  with  the  New  York  Point 
System  but  later  adopted  the  European  Braille 
which   I   am   still  using  in  all   my   copies. 

Before  the  World-War  began  I  was  writing 
monthly  to  many  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
Australia,  Belgium,  Hungary,  Roumania, 
United  States,  Chile,  Germany,  England,  Spain, 
Mexico,   etc.,  besides    sending  copies   to   many 


private  persons  in  Australia,  Canada,  United 
States,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France, 
Spain,  England,  Germany,  etc.  Soon  I  be- 
came a  friend  of  very  many  intelligent  blind, 
as  Harold  Thilender  in  Stockholm,  Tilly 
Aston  in  Melbourne,  the  blind  Couple  Zapater 
de  Chalmot  in  Germany,  Frato  Izidoro,  the 
young  Composer  and  Pianist  Alejandro  Mesa 
in  Mexico,  the  famous  Helen  Keller,  with 
whom  I  became  personally  acquainted  while 
sojourning  recently  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
here. 

In  later  years  we  made  our  home  in  Los 
Arcos,  a  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  Mexico ;  snow-capped 
mountains,  beautiful  green  valleys  and  rumb- 
ling water-falls  surrounded  our  home,  an  ideal 
place  for  my  love-work  for  the  unfortunate 
sightless,  as  there  we  were  far  away  from 
civilization,  I  had  all  the  time  I  desired  for 
my  favorite  work.  I  wrote  every  night  from 
9  to  12  p.  m.  and  often  later,  not  counting 
the  many  hours  during  the  day  which  were 
also  dedicated  to  this  work.  With  the  aid  of 
a  good  Braille  machine  I  could  do  justice  to 
all  my  sightless  friends.  Of  course  my  eyes 
had  to  suffer  through  this  constant  writing; 
but  as  my  copies  brought  so  much  sunshine 
to   so  many   sad  hearts   I  must  not  complain. 

Fortunately  from  my  youth  on  I  was  very 
fond  of  studying  languages  during  which  time 
I  acquired  many,  which  enables  me  now  to 
correspond  with  the  different  blind  in  their 
own  tongues  as  well  as  in  the  International 
language  Esperanto.  How  it  happened  that  I 
acquired  so  many  blind  correspondents  I  do 
not  know.  Very  often  they  asked  me  for 
copies  or  had  heard  through  others  about  my 
work,  and  so  the  circle  widened  daily. 

During  the  sacking  of  our  pretty  home  by 
the  revoluntionary  "mal-contents"  ZAPA- 
TISTAS part  of  my  address  register  of  the 
blind  was  destroyed,  but  I  remember  the  en- 
tries passed  a  hundred  not  including  the  four- 
teen institutions   for   the  blind. 

I  have  reached  now  the  time  when  the  sun 
of  my  life  goes  steadily  down,  the  shadows 
grow  longer  and  soon  eternal  night  will  put 
an  end  to  my  happy  work  for  the  sightless. 
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OUTLOOK     FOR     THE     BLIND 
SEAGRASS  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURING  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  S.  E.  FULLER,  Manager 
Royal    Institution    for    the    Blind,    North   Adelaide 


Australia 


Our  readers  will  agree  that  occupations  for 
the  blind  are  limited.  We  know  that  brush, 
basket  and  mat  making  are  practised  in  al- 
most every  institution  for  the  blind,  but  the 
trade  we  consider  as  suitable,  if  not  more  so, 
than  any  of  these,  is  seldom  heard  of  being 
taught,  and  that  trade  is  "seagrass  and  wicker 
furniture  manufacturing." 

We  almost  hear  some  of  our  readers  say, 
"That  the  blind  cannot  do  the  work  without 
sighted  aid,"  or  "Blind  persons  can  only  per- 
form certain  parts  of  the  industry."  This  is 
true  to  a  degree. 

We  have  blind  men  at  the  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  North  Adelaide,  S.  A.,  who 
can  make  a  settee,  chair  or  lounge  throughout, 
but  of  course  others  are  not  so  expert. 

Having  carried  on  this  industry  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  we  find  that  it  is  not  only  bene- 
ficial to  the  institution,  but  also  to  the  blind 
worker  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  sighted 
aid.  After  all,  is  not  sight  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  nearly  every  article  made  by 
a  blind  person;  take  for  instance,  brushes. 
Who  bores  the  holes  to  receive  the  tufts  of 
hair  or  fibre?  I  am  sure  all  will  agree  that 
this  is  not  work  for  a  blind  person,  and  every- 
one knows  that  brush  making  is  one  of  the 
most  universal  trades  for  the  blind. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sighted  aid,  and  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  it,  we  ask,  "Why  in  all 
common  sense  should  not  a  few  sighted  per- 
sons be  in  a  department  if  it  means  that  em- 


ployment  can   be   provided    for   a   number   oil 
blind  men  or  women. 

The  method  employed  at  the  North  Adelaidejj 
Institution,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is! 
an  excellent  one,  is.  for  sighted  men    (mostly|j 
deaf  mutes),  to  make  the  frames  of  all  articles 
the  piece  work  prices  of  which  range  from  l/- 
to  5/-  per  article,  and  the  blind  worker  fills  i 
the  seat  and  back,  and  also  does  the  lapping, 
piece  work  value  ranging  from  3/-  to  25/-,  (in 
some  cases  more),  so  it  will  be  seen  that  thej 
blind  do  by  far  the  major  portion  of  the  work 
and  the  article  put  on  the  market  is  second  to  i 
none  manufactured  in  the  state. 

The  class  of  furniture  in  demand  at  the  pres-J 
ent  is  most  suitable  for  the  blind  operative,' 
and  for  the  last  4  or  5  years  we  cannot  remem- 
ber the  time  when  we  have  had  more  than 
three  weeks'  output  on  hand.  The  demand 
being  frequently  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

To  ensure  success  it  necessarily  means  that 
a  good  man  must  be  at  the  head  of  the  de-' 
partment,  and  it  must  be  insisted  that  the  work 
be  performed  in  a  thorough  manner.  We  have 
found  by  experience  that  the  public  look  for 
faults  in  a  blind  person's  work  more  than  ifi 
the  article  was  made  by  a  sighted  person. 

The  earnings  of  the  men  angaged  in  this  de- 
partment compare  very  favorably  with  those 
in  other  trades  practised  at  the  institution.  The 
work  is  interesting,  clean,  light  and  remunera- 
tive, and  our  only  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more 
universally  taught. 


Notes  from  "The  Blind" 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  just  on  going 
to  press  we  hear  that  Mr.  Miles  Priestley, 
Manager  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Bradford,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  have  been  appointed 
Inspectors  of  Work  for  the  Blind  under  the 
new  Ministry  of  Health,  and  will  assist  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  their  deliberations. 
We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  concur  with 
us  that  there  could  not  have  been  a  better 
choice  made,  as  both  men  have  had  much  ex- 
perience  amongst   the   blind,    are    thoroughly 


practical,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  all 
workers  for  this  severely  handicapped  portion 
of  the  community. 


Every  real  thought  on  every  real  subject 
knocks  the  wind  out  of  somebody  or  other. — 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


He  that  does  good  for  good's  sake  seeks; 
neither  praise  nor  reward,  though  sure  of  both 
at  last. — Penn. 
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MRS.  NEWTON  D.  BAKER'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

"Braille  watches"  were  among  the  first  things 
given  to  the  blind  soldiers  when  they  returned 
to  England  and  the  United  States.  The  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  provided  the  first 
seventy-five  men  who  came  to  Evergreen  with 
Wakham  watches  with  the  faces  embossed  so 
that  they  could  tell  the  time  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  only  difference  between  these 
watches  and  those  used  by  the  seeing  is  that  the 
crystals  are  removed,  the  hands  made  of  gold, 
to  avoid  rusting,  and  at  the  top  of  each  figure  a 
single  dot  is  placed,  which  can  be  readily  felt 
with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  visited  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  February,  1919, 
he  attended  a  dinner  in  Washington  given  in  his 
honor  by  Dr.  (then  Colonel)  James  Bordley. 
Among  those  present  at  this  function  were  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  Mrs.  Newton  D.  Baker. 
Sir  Arthur  referred  to  the  fact  that  such  watches 
meant  a  great  deal  to  the  men  at  St.  Dunstans, 
and  Mrs.  Baker  was  so  much  impressed  with 
the  suggestion  that  when  her  friend,  Mrs.  Her- 
man Frasch,  gave  her  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the 
handicapped  men,  she  bought  some  "Braille 
watches"  for  the  blind  soldiers.  On  February 
14th  Mrs.  Baker  came  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  gave  the  watches  to  those 
who  had  not  already  received  them  from  the 
Red  Cross.  Instead  of  making  an  address  to 
the  assembled  students  and  staff,  Mrs.  Baker 
gave  an  impromptu  vocal  recital.  All  were 
delighted  with  her  pleasing  voice  and  attractive 
personality. 


R.   C.   I.  B.  IN   MOVIES. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  a 
moving-picture  record  of  the  work  at  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Unfortunately, 
the  first  films  were  made  when  the  work  was  so 
recently  organized  that  the  pictures  were  not 
truly  representative.  In  February,  1920,  the 
Bureau  of  Pictures  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
arranged  to  have  a  film  made,  and  every  ac- 
tivity of  the  Institute  has  been  reproduced  with 
great  care,  so  that  an  accurate  pictorial  record 
can  be  preserved  of  this  institution.  When  com- 
pleted the  films  will  be  distributed  through  Red 
Cross  agencies. 


EVERGREEN 
By    Amy    Keown    Halfpenny 

At  Evergreen,  where  dwell  the  men 

Who  looked  upon  the  face  of  war 

And  then  returned  to  see  no  more, 

The  calm  of  peace  has  fallen  now. 

The  dread  of  darkness  is  dispelled, 

And  through  the  gloom  a  light  now  shines— 

The   light  of  Hope   that  life   still   holds 

Some  further  duty  unfulfilled, 

That  God  expects  some  service  yet 

From  those  whom  war  has  caused  to  walk 

Within  the  shadow  evermore. 

Editor's  Note. — Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  the  writer 
of  the  above  poem,  is  totally  blind.  After 
graduating  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  the  West  Chester  State  Nor- 
ma^ School,  she  became  a  teacher  in  the  former 
institution  and  later  the  secretary  of  the  Harris- 
burg  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Halfpenny  visited  Evergreen  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  and  came  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  as  a  teacher  in  September,  1919. 
It  was  the  contrast  in  the  atmosphere  upon 
these  two  occasions  which  inspired  the  above 
poem.  Miss  Halfpenny's  vivid  picture  of  her 
two  visits  is  given  below: 

"On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1918,  I 
visited  Evergreen.  Just  as  I  entered  the  Mili- 
tary Reservation,  all  the  bells  and  whistles  of 
Baltimore  seemed  to  be  let  loose.  Aeroplanes 
whirred  overhead,  scattering  literature  through- 
out the  city,  for  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan  Campaign.  An  atmosphere 
of  war  enveloped  me  as  I  passed  the  guard  and 
encountered  uniformed  men  on  every  side  on 
the  way  to  General  Hospital  Number  7.  Here, 
men  with  bandaged  eyes  moved  about  with  timid 
steps.  In  another  building,  a  few  men  played 
at  going  to  school,  as  children  fill  their  empty 
hours  with  pleasant  pastime.  At  the  Red  Cross 
House,  sick  men  lounged  about,  or  waited  im- 
patiently for  interviews  with  officers.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  uncertainty,  unrest,  resistance  to 
restraint.  The  spirit  of  war  prevailed,  and  the 
blinded  soldier  was  still  its  victim. 

"A  year  later,  when  I  returned  to  Evergreen 
as  a  teacher,  a  remarkable  change  had  taken 
place.  Instead  of  a  hospital,  I  found  a  school. 
Men  who  had  been  passive  invalids  had  become 
eager  students.  Uniforms  had  given  place  to 
civilian  clothes;  army  regulations  to  Red  Cross 
guardianship;  war  had  passed,  and  peace  had 
dawned,  and  with  it  the  spirit  of  determination 
to  return  to  useful  fields  of  endeavor.  To  many, 
there  had  been  a  parting  of  the  ways — a  turning 
of  the  current  of  life  into  a  new  channel — but 
just  as  they  had  conquered  the  Hun  they  wanl 
now  to  conquer  the  handicap  which  war  had 
placed  upon  them." 
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Braille  Books  For  Evergreen 


Shortly  before  the  re-education  of  the  blinded 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  was  commenced, 
workers  for  the  blind  in  America  had  agreed 
to  adopt  Braille,  grade  one  and  a  half,  as  the 
standard  system  for  use  in  this  country.  It  was 
recognized  by  all  interested  in  the  work  at 
Evergreen  that  special  efforts  would  have  to  be 
made  if  the  men  were  to  have  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  reading  matter  in  the  recently  adopted 
type. 


unteer  copyists  in  Braille.  It  was  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  run  my  fingers  over  the  neatly 
copied  pages  of  'Getting  Even'  and  'A  Mes- 
sage to  Garcia.'  All  manuscript  is  proof  read 
in  the  Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
by  blind  helpers.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  blind  secre- 
tary; Miss  Susie  I.  Duffy,  and  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Stone,  blind  proof-readers,  engaged  in  their 
work.     Among  contributions  received  is  a  quar- 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 
Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  where  books  for  the  blind  soldiers  are  proof-read 


Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  who  has  supervised  the  library  work 
at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  from  the 
beginning,  immediately  planned  to  secure  as 
much  material  as  possible  in  grade  one  and  a 
half. 

Volunteers  were  enlisted  and  directed,  and 
today  about  three  hundred  women  and  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  transcribing  current 
and  standard  literature.  Seventeen  thousand 
pages,  making  about  four  hundred  volumes, 
have  been  produced. 

Volunteers  have  been  zealous  and  untiring  in 
their  service.  Transcribing  is  exacting  work, 
and  our  workers  have  co-operated  to  maintain 
a  high  standard.  Helen  Keller  says-  "I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  accuracy  shown  by  vol- 


terly  magazine  compiled  and  Brailled  for  Ever- 
green. 

Red  Cross  Braille  clubs  are  working  in  Chi- 
cago, Providence,  R.  I.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  Women 
Volunteers  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  Pittsburgh 
Braille  Society,  the  Braille  Club  of  Bennington, 
Vt,  and  a  club  of  Braille  copyists  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  have  also  contributed.  In  addition  to 
these,  individual  workers  scattered  throughout 
the  States  are  transcribing. 

Through  the  American  Library  Association, 
forty  books  have  been  machine  embossed  and 
about  twenty  more  are  "in  press."  Funds  to 
aid  this  work  have  been  contributed  by  au- 
thors, many  of  whom  have  financed  the  Brail- 
ling  of  something  from  their  writings.  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  Irvin  Cobb,  Edith  Wharton, 
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Anne  Sedgewick,  Ida  M.  Tarbell  and  others 
meet  the  cost  of  Brailling  selections  from  their 
writings. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  pays  the  cost  of  embossing  "A 
Lover  of  Music"  and  "The  Mansion"  ;  Mary  Ray- 
mond Shipman  Andrews,  "A  Good  Samaritan." 
Edward  Peple  gives  his  "Night  Out,"  Miss  Eliza- 
beth E.  Macafee,  her  book  on  "Massage."  Grace 
Richmond  meets  the  expense  of  Brailling  "Red 
Pepper  Burns."  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Frank 
Crane,  Montague  Glass,  Holworthy  Hall,  Al- 
bert Payson  Terhune  and  Jack  Lait  have  sent 
checks  to  Braille  selected  writings  of  theirs. 
Mrs.  Jack  London  has  embossed  Mr.  London's 
"Love  of  Life";  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  her  hus- 


band's book,  "A  Day  With  Father."  The  Sun- 
shine Hut  has  given  "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  by 
Russell  II.  Conwell.  The  Daughters  of  Ohio, 
in  New  York  State,  a  modern  novel  ;  the  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union,  a  number 
of  texts  and  needed  books.  The  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  meet  the 
production  cost  of  one  of  their  publications.  The 
National  American  Red  Cross  have  supple- 
mented incoming  funds  for  the  Brailling  of 
texts  on  poultry  raising,  massage,  etc. 

The  American  Library  Association  co-operates 
with  all  these  donors  by  paying  the  cost  of 
printing  and  binding  as  many  copies  of  each 
work  as  are  needed  at  Evergreen. 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 


JAMES  F.  RIDDERVOLD, 

324th   Infantry. 


James  Frique  Riddevold  was  born  at  Tuns- 
berg,  Norway,  June  6,  1890,  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant of  that  town.  He  received  a  high  school 
and  technical  college  education  in  Christiania, 
and  at  the  age  of  19  came  to  America.  He  was 
employed  as  a  surveyor  with  the  General  Elec- 
tiic  Company,  at  Pittslield,  Massachusetts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  with  Mexico 
in  1912,  Riddervold  joined  the  army  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  service  in  Texas  and 
later  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  landed  February 
28,  1914.  After  serving  in  a  variety  of  ways 
in  and  near  Vera  Cruz,  he  returned  with  his 
regiment  to  Galveston  in  November,  1915.  The 
round  of  army  duties  occupied  his  time  until 
the  spring  of  1917^  when  the  United  States  be- 
came involved  in  war  with  Germany. 

From  Texas,  Riddervold  was  sent  to  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  among  those 
chosen  to  form  a  new  outfit,  the  58th  Infantry, 
with  which  he  went  to  Camp  Green,  North 
Carolina.  From  Camp  Green,  the  58th  was 
ordered  to  France,  but  Riddervold  was  left  be- 
hind on  account  of  illness,  and  he  was  transfer- 
red to  the  324th  Infantry.  With  his  new  organi- 
zation he  embarked  for  France  August  5,  1918. 
Before  the  end  of  September,  Riddervold's  regi- 
ment had  been  assigned  to  a  sector  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  first  in  reserve  and  later  in  the  front- 
line trenches.  At  this  point  the  German  lines 
were  some  50  yards  distant  from  the  324th. 
It  proved  to  be  a  rather  quiet  sector,  and  only  a 
few  of  his  Division  were  killed.  After  21  days 
in  this  sector,  the  324th  was  sent  to  a  rest  camp, 


and  after  ten  days  they  were  ordered  up  to 
the  Verdun  front,  where  Riddervold  went 
over  the  top  with  his  company  on  the  9th 
of  November — two  days  before  the  armistice — 
and  he  was  wounded  after  advancing  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  through  barbed  wire,  mud, 
gas  and  other  obstacles. 

After  being  wounded,   Riddervold  was  taken 
to  a  dressing  station  and  from  there  he  was  sent 
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to  an  evacuation  hospital.  Later  he  went  to 
Base  Hospital  No.  60,  then  No.  46,  and  still 
later  to  Savenay.  From  Savenay,  he  came  home 
by  way  of  Brest,  arriving  in  America  in  March, 
1919. 

Riddervold  entered  Evergreen  April  10,  1919. 
During  the  summer  he  returned  to  Norway, 
making  the  trip  alone.  He  states  that  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  experience,  and  he  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  by  this  journey  that  he 
learned  early  in  his  handicapped  condition  to 
adjust  himself  to  total  blindness.  This  fall, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  after  completing  his  instruction 
in  Braille,  typewriting,  English  composition,  etc., 
he  decided  that  he  would  like  to  study  problems 
connected  with  foreign  commerce,  a  very  natural 
inclination,  because  both  his  father  and  brother 


are  engaged  in  this  business.  Wishing  to  pre- 
pare himself  more  practically  for  such  work, 
steps  were  taken  for  his  admission  to  Harvard 
University,  where  he  is  now  further  perfecting 
himself  for  this  calling. 

In  a  recent  letter  Riddervold  states  that  he  is 
enjoying  his  work  at  the  university;  he  also 
sends  his  word  of  warning  to  his  former  asso- 
ciates: "Of  course  I  miss  Evergreen;  anybody 
will,  who  has  spent  any  length  of  time  there. 
One  bad  idea  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  some 
of  the  men;  they  seem  to  think  that  because  they 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  their  sight, 
the  world  should  lie  at  their  feet.  The  sooner 
they  get  that  out  of  their  heads,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  them  and  for  others  with  whom  they 

ccme  into  contact."  .    ,  ,    TT7 

A.  M.  W. 


ERNEST  BAYLISS. 
Company  L,  47th  Infantry,  Medical  Corps. 


One  of  the  men  to  complete  training  in  in- 
dustrial work  is  Ernest  Bayliss.  He  comes  from 
Detroit,  the  great  manufacturing  center,  and 
since  he  had  worked  in  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment before  entering  the  service,  it  was  made 
possible  for  him  to  go  back  to  factory  work. 

Ernest  Bayliss  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, January  12,  1892.  His  family  later  came 
to  this  country  and  made  Detroit  their  home. 
This  city  offered  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Bayliss 
to  find  employment,  his  first  position  being  that 
of  siock  clerk  with  the  King  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany. He  later  held  a  similar  position  with 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  while  at  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  he  was  operating  a  label- 
cutting  machine  in  the  employ  of  a  large  drug 
manufacturer,  namely,  Frederick  Stearn  &  Com- 
pany. 

On  March  5,  19 18,  Mr.  Bayliss  entered  the 
army  as  a  private  in  Company  L,  47th  Infantry 
of  the  Medical  Corps.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
on  the  battle  front  in  France  helping  to  keep 
back  the  invasion  of  the  Germans.  At  Verdun 
in  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  high-explosive  shell.  The  broken 
particles  destroyed  his  vision  and  inflicted  sev- 
eral other  severe  wounds,  so  that  for  a  long 
time  it  was  thought  he  would  never  be  able  to 
walk.  But  with  all  this,  Bayliss  kept  a  cheerful 
attitude,  which  had  much  to  do  with  his  gradual 
recovery  at  General  Hospital  No.  7. 

When  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
learned  what  work  Bayliss  had  been  doing  pre- 


vious to  his  enlistment,  the  matter  was  taken  up 
with  his  former  employer.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  company  a  survey  was  made  of 
the  plant  to  determine  what  job  could  be  done 
by  a  blind  man.  In  the  meantime  Bayliss  was 
given  training  in  Braille,  typewriting,  wood- 
working, English,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
would  fit  him  to  live  a  normal  life. 

The  job  determined  upon  for  Bayliss  was  the 
operation  of  a  machine  used  to  dry  the  inside  of 
bottles.  A  wooden  model  of  the  machine  was 
constructed  at  the  institute  and.  from  drawings 
and  photographs,  together  with  special  convey- 
ors and  trays  to  facilitate  in  handling  the  bot- 
tles. The  arrangement  and  construction  of  the 
model  is  shown  in  the  photograph. 

The  special  training  Mr.  Bayliss  was  given  on 
this  machine  enabled  him  to  become  very  pro- 
ficient in  handling  the  bottles.  Accurate  time 
studies  of  this  operation  were  nade,  which  en- 
abled him  to  do  the  work  without  unnecessary 
motion.  An  indication  of  his  increased  effi- 
ciency is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
few  days  he  worked  he  handled  on  an  average 
of  500  bottles  an  hour;  after  the  equivalent  of 
two  months'  training  he  handled  consistently 
1,350  botles  an  hour. 

When  he  had  reached  this  degree  of  profi- 
ciency the  Stearn  Company  were  notified  and  the 
vice-president  wrote  that  this  operation  would 
be  very  satisfactory  and  that  the  work  was  pay- 
ing fifty  cents  an  hour.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  Mr.  Bayliss  to  take  up  his  work  in  De- 
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Ernest    Bayliss    working    upon    the    instruction   model  of  the  drying  machine  at  the  Institute 


cember,  1918.  One  of  the  engineers  of  the  insti- 
tute staff  spent  a  week  with  him  in  Detroit  to 
see  that  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
work-  The  first  day  in  the  plant  Mr.  Bayliss 
demonstrated  that  he  could  do  the  wrk  faster 
than  any  other  operator  that  had  workrd  at  the 
machine,  thereby  showing  that  he  had  been  defi- 
nitely trained  for  a  definite  job.  His  work  was 
highly  satisfactory  and  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  management  of  the  company,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  paragraph  which  is  quoted 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager: 


"Our  welfare  man  was  with  Mr.  Bayliss  part 
of  each  day,  and  he  reports  to  me  that  his  work 
was  most  satisfactory;  that  all  the  employes 
throughout  the  building  were  much  interested 
in  him;  in  fact,  they  would  go  through  that  de- 
partment for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  him 
work  and  to  exchange  a  word  with  him.  We 
were  glad  to  have  him,  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  doing  his  work  efficiently  and  that  we  felt 
that  he  was  a  part  of  our  organization  and  was 
needed  here." 

Mr.  Bayliss  worked  at  the  Stearns  plant  for 
some  weeks,  but  at  the  present  time  he  is  visiting 
his  brother  on  a  farm  in  California.  J.  E.  H. 


Are  You  on  Our  Mailing  List?        Story  of  Evergreen  in  Pictures. 


To  whom  shall  the  Evergreen  Review  be  sent? 
This  question  very  naturally  confronts  the  man- 
agement even  before  the  Review  was  ready  for 
distribution.  The  magazine  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  a  special  contribution  and,  as  this  fund 
is  limited,  the  size  of  the  magazine  and  its  cir- 
culation will  have  to  be  limited.  Nevertheless 
we  wish  to  send  it  to  all  those  who  would  like 
to  receive  it.  Those  who  desire  to  have  their 
names  retained  upon  our  mailing  list  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Editor,  Evergreen  Review, 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Box  588,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


From  the  time  the  first  soldiers  arrived  at 
Evergreen  a  photographic  record  of  their  work 
has  been  made  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Today,  the  history  of  the  Institution  ex- 
ists in  a  series  of  self-explanatory  photographs. 
In  response  to  a  constantly  growing  demand 
for  copies  of  these  pictures,  a  set  of  32  post 
cards,  with  an  account  of  the  activity  shown 
in  each  illustration,  has  been  printed.  These 
cards  are  now  on  sale  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desir- 
ing the  same  for  40  cents  (postpaid).  Please 
send  two-cent  stamps  for  the  pictures. 
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The  aim  of  the  English  course  is  fundamen- 
tally to  teach  the  student  how  to  write  letters — 
letters  that  are  neat  in  appearance,  grammatical 
in  expression,  and  forceful,  convincing  and  orig- 
inal in  content.  The  fulfilment  of  this  aim  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
student  remains  in  residence.  The  full  course 
requires  almost  nine  months  for  completion,  in 
which  time  most  students  can  achieve  the  ability 
to  write  good  letters. 

However,  many  students  are  unable,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  to  remain  at  the  Institute  for  the 
full  English  course.  For  such  men,  a  special 
concentrated  course  has  been  prepared,  covering 
about  three  months.  The  student  in  this  course 
learns    the    conventionalities    of    letter    writing 


the  forms,  and  the  correction  of  a  few  of  the 
more  common  mistakes. 

The  class  works  on  the  typewriter,  as  is  noted 
in  the  illustration.  In  this  way  the  student 
learns  speed  and  accuracy  on  the  typewriter,  as 
well  as  the  application  of  the  principles  of  com- 
position. The  typewriter  makes  possible  one 
great  aim  in  teaching — namely,  to  keep  all  of 
the  students  busy  most  of  the  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  English  department  is, 
then,  to  supplement  each  student's  vocation.  This 
purpose  is  dominant  both  in  the  plans  of  the 
courses  and  in  classroom  practice-  In  other 
words,  the  English  department  aims  to  give  to 
the  student  what  study  his  vocation  cannot  give 
— ability  to  speak  and  write  respectably,  to  think 
more  clearly,  and  thereby  to  carry  on  his  voca- 
tion more  successfully.  J.  E.  U. 


If  you  wish  to  have  the  EVERGREEN  REVIEW  sent  to 
you  regularly,  please  notify  the  Editor,  Evergreen  Review, 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Box  588,  Baltimore,  cTHd. 
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MRS.  NEWTON  D.  BAKER'S  VISIT  TO  THE 
INSTITUTE   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

"Braille  watches"  were  among  the  first  things 
given  to  the  blind  soldiers  when  they  returned 
to  England  and  the  United  States.  The  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  provided  the  first 
seventy-five  men  who  came  to  Evergreen  with 
Wallham  watches  with  the  faces  embossed  so 
that  they  could  tell  the  time  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  only  difference  between  these 
watches  and  those  used  by  the  seeing  is  that  the 
crystals  are  removed,  the  hands  made  of  gold, 
to  avoid  rusting,  and  at  the  top  of  each  figure  a 
single  dot  is  placed,  which  can  be  readily  felt 
with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  visited  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  February,  1919, 
he  attended  a  dinner  in  Washington  given  in  his 
honor  by  Dr.  (then  Colonel)  James  Bordley. 
Among  those  present  at  this  function  were  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  Mrs.  Newton  D.  Baker. 
Sir  Arthur  referred  to  the  fact  that  such  watches 
meant  a  great  deal  to  the  men  at  St.  Dunstans, 
and  Mrs.  Baker  was  so  much  impressed  with 
the  suggestion  that  when  her  friend,  Mrs.  Her- 
man Frasch,  gave  her  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the 
handicapped  men,  she  bought  some  "Braille 
watches"  for  the  blind  soldiers.  On  February 
14th  Mrs.  Baker  came  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  gave  the  watches  to  those 
who  had  not  already  received  them  from  the 
Red  Cross.  Instead  of  making  an  address  to 
the  assembled  students  and  staff,  Mrs.  Baker 
gave  an  impromptu  vocal  recital.  All  were 
delighted  with  her  pleasing  voice  and  attractive 
personality. 


R.   C. 


B.   IN   MOVIES. 


Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  a 
moving-picture  record  of.  the  work  at  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Unfortunately, 
the  first  films  were  made  when  the  work  was  so 
recently  organized  that  the  pictures  were  not 
truly  representative.  In  February,  1920,  the 
Bureau  of  Pictures  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
arranged  to  have  a  film  made,  and  every  ac- 
tivity of  the  Institute  has  been  reproduced  with 
great  care,  so  that  an  accurate  pictorial  record 
can  be  preserved  of  this  institution.  When  com- 
pleted the  films  will  be  distributed  through  Red 
Cross  agencies. 


EVERGREEN 

By    Amy    Keown    Halfpenny 

At  Evergreen,  where  dwell  the  men 

Who  looked  upon  the  face  of  war 

And  then  returned  to  see  no  more, 

The  calm  of  peace  has  fallen  now. 

The  dread  of  darkness  is  dispelled, 

And  through  the  gloom  a  light  now  shines— 

The   light  of  Hope  that  life   still   holds 

Some   further   duty  unfulfilled, 

That  God  expects  some  service  yet 

From  those  whom  war  has  caused  to  walk 

Within  the  shadow  evermore. 

Editor's  Note. — Amy  K.  Halfpenny,  the  writer 
of  the  above  poem,  is  totally  blind.  After 
graduating  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  the  West  Chester  State  Nor- 
ma^ School,  she  became  a  teacher  in  the  former 
institution  and  later  the  secretary  of  the  Harris- 
burg  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Halfpenny  visited  Evergreen  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  and  came  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  as  a  teacher  in  September,  1919. 
It  was  the  contrast  in  the  atmosphere  upon 
these  two  occasions  which  inspired  the  above 
poem.  Miss  Halfpenny's  vivid  picture  of  her 
two  visits  is  given  below: 

"On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1918,  I 
visited  Evergreen.  Just  as  I  entered  the  Mili- 
tary Reservation,  all  the  bells  and  whistles  of 
Baltimore  seemed  to  be  let  loose.  Aeroplanes 
whirred  overhead,  scattering  literature  through- 
out the  city,  for  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan  Campaign.  An  atmosphere 
of  war  enveloped  me  as  I  passed  the  guard  and 
encountered  uniformed  men  on  every  side  on 
the  way  to  General  Hospital  Number  7.  Here, 
men  with  bandaged  eyes  moved  about  with  timid 
steps.  In  another  building,  a  few  men  played 
at  going  to  school,  as  children  fill  their  empty 
hours  with  pleasant  pastime.  At  the  Red  Cross 
House,  sick  men  lounged  about,  or  waited  im- 
patiently for  interviews  with  officers.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  uncertainty,  unrest,  resistance  to 
restraint.  The  spirit  of  war  prevailed,  and  the 
blinded   soldier  was  still  its  victim. 

"A  year  later,  when  I  returned  to  Evergreen 
as  a  teacher,  a  remarkable  change  had  taken 
place.  Instead  of  a  hospital,  I  found  a  school. 
Men  who  had  been  passive  invalids  had  become 
eager  students.  Uniforms  had  given  place  to 
civilian  clothes;  army  regulations  to  Red  Cross 
guardianship;  war  had  passed,  and  peace  had 
dawned,  and  with  it  the  spirit  of  determination 
to  return  to  useful  fields  of  endeavor.  To  many, 
there  had  been  a  parting  of  the  ways — a  turning 
of  the  current  of  life  into  a  new  channel — bul 
just  as  they  had  conquered  the  Hun  they  want 
now  to  conquer  the  handicap  which  war  had 
placed  upon  them." 
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Braille  Books  For  Evergreen 


Shortly  before  the  re-education  of  the  blinded 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  was  commenced, 
workers  for  the  blind  in  America  had  agreed 
to  adopt  Braille,  grade  one  and  a  half,  as  the 
standard  system  for  use  in  this  country.  It  was 
recognized  by  all  interested  in  the  work  at 
Evergreen  that  special  efforts  would  have  to  be 
made  if  the  men  were  to  have  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  reading  matter  in  the  recently  adopted 
type. 


unteer  copyists  in  Braille.  It  was  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  run  my  fingers  over  the  neatly 
copied  pages  of  'Getting  Even'  and  'A  Mes- 
sage to  Garcia.'  All  manuscript  is  proof  read 
in  the  Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
by  blind  helpers.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  blind  secre- 
tary; Miss  Susie  I.  Duffy,  and  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Stone,  blind  proof-readers,  engaged  in  their 
work.     Among  contributions  received  is  a  quar- 


Copyrigbt  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 
Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  where  books  for  the  blind  soldiers  are  proof-read 


Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  who  has  supervised  the  library  work 
at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  from  the 
beginning,  immediately  planned  to  secure  as 
much  material  as  possible  in  grade  one  and  a 
half. 

Volunteers  were  enlisted  and  directed,  and 
today  about  three  hundred  women  and  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  transcribing  current 
and  standard  literature.  Seventeen  thousand 
pages,  making  about  four  hundred  volumes, 
have  been  produced. 

Volunteers  have  been  zealous  and  untiring  in 
their  service.  Transcribing  is  exacting  work, 
and  our  workers  have  co-operated  to  maintain 
a  high  standard.  Helen  Keller  says'  "I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  accuracy  shown  by  vol- 


terly  magazine  compiled  and  Brailled  for  Ever- 
green. 

Red  Cross  Braille  clubs  are  working  in  Chi- 
cago, Providence,  R.  I.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  Women 
Volunteers  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  Pittsburgh 
Braille  Society,  the  Braille  Club  of  Bennington, 
Vt.,  and  a  club  of  Braille  copyists  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  have  also  contributed.  In  addition  to 
these,  individual  workers  scattered  throughout 
the  States  are  transcribing. 

Through  the  American  Library  Association, 
forty  books  have  been  machine  embossed  and 
about  twenty  more  are  "in  press."  Funds  to 
aid  this  work  have  been  contributed  by  au- 
thors, many  of  whom  have  financed  the  Brail- 
ling  of  something  from  their  writings.  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  Irvin   Cobb,  Edith  Wharton, 
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Anne  Sedgewick,  Ida  M.  Tarbell  and  others 
meet  the  cost  of  Brailling  selections  from  their 
writings. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  pays  the  cost  of  embossing  "A 
Lover  of  Music"  and  "The  Mansion"  ;  Mary  Ray- 
mond Shipman  Andrews,  "A  Good  Samaritan." 
Edward  Peple  gives  his  "Night  Out,"  Miss  Eliza- 
beth E.  Macafee,  her  book  on  "Massage."  Grace 
Richmond  meets  the  expense  of  Brailling  "Red 
Pepper  Burns."  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Frank 
Crane,  Montague  Glass,  Holworthy  Hall,  Al- 
bert Payson  Terhune  and  Jack  Lait  have  sent 
checks  to  Braille  selected  writings  of  theirs. 
Mrs.  Jack  London  has  embossed  Mr.  London's 
"Love  of  Life";  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  her  hus- 


band's book,  "A  Day  With  Father."  The  Sun- 
shine Hut  has  given  "Acres  of  Diamonds,"  by 
Russell  H.  Conwell.  The  Daughters  of  Ohio, 
in  New  York  State,  a  modern  novel ;  the  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union,  a  number 
of  texts  and  needed  books.  The  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  meet  the 
production  cost  of  one  of  their  publications.  The 
National  American  Red  Cross  have  supple- 
mented incoming  funds  for  the  Brailling  of 
texts  on  poultry  raising,  massage,  etc. 

The  American  Library  Association  co-operates 
with  all  these  donors  by  paying  the  cost  of 
printing  and  binding  as  many  copies  of  each 
work  as  are  needed  at  Evergreen. 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 


JAMES  F.  RIDDERVOLD, 
324th    Infantry. 


James  Frique  Riddevold  was  born  at  Tuns- 
berg,  Norway,  June  6,  1890,  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant of  that  town.  He  received  a  high  school 
and  technical  college  education  in  Christiania, 
and  at  the  age  of  19  came  to  America.  He  was 
employed  as  a  surveyor  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  at  Pittslield,  Massachusetts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  with  Mexico 
in  1912,  Riddervold  joined  the  army  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  service  in  Texas  and 
later  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  landed  February 
28,  1914.  After  serving  in  a  variety  of  ways 
in  and  near  Vera  Cruz,  he  returned  with  his 
regiment  to  Galveston  in  November,  1915.  The 
round  of  army  duties  occupied  his  time  until 
the  spring  of  1917^  when  the  United  States  be- 
came involved  in  war  with  Germany. 

From  Texas,  Riddervold  was  sent  to  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  among  those 
chosen  to  form  a  new  outfit,  the  58th  Infantry, 
with  which  he  went  to  Camp  Green,  North 
Carolina.  From  Camp  Green,  the  58th  was 
ordered  to  France,  but  Riddervold  was  left  be- 
hind on  account  of  illness,  and  he  was  transfer- 
red to  the  324th  Infantry.  With  his  new  organi- 
zation he  embarked  for  France  August  5,  1918. 
Before  the  end  of  September,  Riddervold's  regi- 
ment had  been  assigned  to  a  sector  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  first  in  reserve  and  later  in  the  front- 
line trenches.  At  this  point  the  German  lines 
were  some  50  yards  distant  from  the  324th. 
It  proved  to  be  a  rather  quiet  sector,  and  only  a 
few  of  his  Division  were  killed.  After  21  days 
in  this  sector,  the  324th  was  sent  to  a  rest  camp, 


and  after  ten  day9  they  were  ordered  up  to 
the  Verdun  front,  where  Riddervold  went 
over  the  top  with  his  company  on  the  9th 
of  November — two  days  before  the  armistice— 
and  he  was  wounded  after  advancing  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  through  barbed  wire,  mud, 
gas   and  other  obstacles. 

After  being  wounded,   Riddervold  was  taken 
to  a  dressing  station  and  from  there  he  was  sent 
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to  an  evacuation  hospital.  Later  he  went  to 
Base  Hospital  No.  60,  then  No.  46,  and  still 
later  to  Savenay.  From  Savenay,  he  came  home 
by  way  of  Brest,  arriving  in  America  in  March, 

Riddervold  entered  Evergreen  April  10,  1919. 
During  the  summer  he  returned  to  Norway, 
making  the  trip  alone.  He  states  that  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  experience,  and  he  cer- 
tainly demonstrated  by  this  journey  that  he 
learned  early  in  his  handicapped  condition  to 
adjust  himself  to  total  blindness.  This  fall, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  after  completing  his  instruction 
in  Braille,  typewriting,  English  composition,  etc., 
he  decided  that  he  would  like  to  study  problems 
connected  with  foreign  commerce,  a  very  natural 
inclination,  because  both  his  father  and  brother 


are  engaged  in  this  business.  Wishing  to  pre- 
pare himself  more  practically  for  such  work, 
steps  were  taken  for  his  admission  to  Harvard 
University,  where  he  is  now  further  perfecting 
himself  for  this  calling. 

In  a  recent  letter  Riddervold  states  that  he  is 
enjoying  his  work  at  the  university;  he  also 
sends  his  word  of  warning  to  his  former  asso- 
ciates: "Of  course  I  miss  Evergreen;  anybody 
will,  who  has  spent  any  length  of  time  there. 
One  bad  idea  has  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  some 
of  the  men;  they  seem  to  think  that  because  they 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  their  sight, 
the  world  should  lie  at  their  feet.  The  sooner 
they  get  that  out  of  their  heads,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  them  and  for  others  with  whom  they 
ccme  into  contact."  a    M    w 


ERNEST  BAYLISS. 
Company  L,  47th  Infantry,  Medical  Corps. 


One  of  the  men  to  complete  training  in  in- 
dustrial work  is  Ernest  Bayliss.  He  comes  from 
Detroit,  the  great  manufacturing  center,  and 
since  he  had  worked  in  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment before  entering  the  service,  it  was  made 
possible  for  him  to  go  back  to  factory  work. 

Ernest  Bayliss  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, January  12,  1892.  His  family  later  came 
to  this  country  and  made  Detroit  their  home. 
This  city  offered  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Bayliss 
to  find  employment,  his  first  position  being  that 
of  siock  clerk  with  the  King  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany. He  later  held  a  similar  position  with 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  while  at  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  he  was  operating  a  label- 
cutting  machine  in  the  employ  of  a  large  drug 
manufacturer,  namely,  Frederick  Stearn  &  Com- 
pany. 

On  March  5,  19 18,  Mr.  Bayliss  entered  the 
army  as  a  private  in  Company  L,  47th  Infantry 
of  the  Medical  Corps.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
on  the  battle  front  in  France  helping  to  keep 
back  the  invasion  of  the  Germans.  At  Verdun 
in  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  high-explosive  shell.  The  broken 
particles  destroyed  his  vision  and  inflicted  sev- 
eral other  severe  wounds,  so  that  for  a  long 
time  it  was  thought  he  would  never  be  able  to 
walk.  But  with  all  this,  Bayliss  kept  a  cheerful 
attitude,  which  had  much  to  do  with  his  gradual 
recovery  at  General  Hospital  No.  7. 

When  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
learned  what  work  Bayliss  had  been  doing  pre- 


vious to  his  enlistment,  the  matter  was  taken  up 
with  his  former  employer.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  the  company  a  survey  was  made  of 
the  plant  to  determine  what  job  could  be  done 
by  a  blind  man.  In  the  meantime  Bayliss  was 
given  training  in  Braille,  typewriting,  wood- 
working, English,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
would  fit  him  to  live  a  normal  life. 

The  job  determined  upon  for  Bayliss  was  the 
operation  of  a  machine  used  to  dry  the  inside  of 
bottles.  A  wooden  model  of  the  machine  was 
constructed  at  the  institute  and.  from  drawings 
and  photographs,  together  with  special  convey- 
ors and  trays  to  facilitate  in  handling  the  bot- 
tles. The  arrangement  and  construction  of  the 
model  is  shown  in  the  photograph. 

The  special  training  Mr.  Bayliss  was  given  on 
this  machine  enabled  him  to  become  very  pro- 
ficient in  handling  the  bottles.  Accurate  time 
studies  of  this  operation  were  nade,  which  en- 
abled him  to  do  the  work  without  unnecessary 
motion.  An  indication  of  his  increased  effi- 
ciency is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first 
few  days  he  worked  he  handled  on  an  average 
of  500  bottles  an  hour;  after  the  equivalent  of 
two  months'  training  he  handled  consistently 
1,350  botles  an  hour. 

When  he  had  reached  this  degree  of  profi- 
ciency the  Stearn  Company  were  notified  and  the 
vice-president  wrote  that  this  operation  would 
be  very  satisfactory  and  that  the  work  was  pay- 
ing fifty  cents  an  hour.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  Mr.  Bayliss  to  take  up  his  work  in  De- 
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Ernest    Bayliss    working    upon    the    instruction   model  of  the  drying  machine  at  the  Institute 


cember,  1918.  One  of  the  engineers  of  the  insti- 
tute staff  spent  a  week  with  him  in  Detroit  to 
see  that  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the 
work-  The  first  day  in  the  plant  Mr.  Bayliss 
demonstrated  that  he  could  do  the  w  rk  faster 
than  any  other  operator  that  had  workrd  at  the 
machine,  thereby  showing  that  he  had  been  defi- 
nitely trained  for  a  definite  job.  His  work  was 
highly  satisfactory  and  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  management  of  the  company,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  paragraph  which  is  quoted 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager: 


"Our  welfare  man  was  with  Mr.  Bayliss  part 
of  each  day,  and  he  reports  to  me  that  his  work 
was  most  satisfactory;  that  all  the  employes 
throughout  the  building  were  much  interested 
in  him;  in  fact,  they  would  go  through  that  de- 
partment for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  him 
work  and  to  exchange  a  word  with  him.  We 
were  glad  to  have  him,  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  doing  his  work  efficiently  and  that  we  felt 
that  he  was  a  part  of  our  organization  and  was 
needed  here." 

Mr.  Bayliss  worked  at  the  Stearns  plant  for 
some  weeks,  but  at  the  present  time  he  is  visiting 
his  brother  on  a  farm  in  California.  J.  E.  H. 


Are  You  on  Our  Mailing  List?         Story  of  Evergreen  in  Pictures. 


To  whom  shall  the  Evergreen  Review  be  sent? 
This  question  very  naturally  confronts  the  man- 
agement even  before  the  Review  was  ready  for 
distribution.  The  magazine  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  a  special  contribution  and,  as  this  fund 
is  limited,  the  size  of  the  magazine  and  its  cir- 
culation will  have  to  be  limited.  Nevertheless 
we  wish  to  send  it  to  all  those  who  would  like 
to  receive  it.  Those  who  desire  to  have  their 
names  retained  upon  our  mailing  list  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Editor,  Evergreen  Review, 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Box  588,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 


From  the  time  the  first  soldiers  arrived  at 
Evergreen  a  photographic  record  of  their  work 
has  been  made  by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Today,  the  history  of  the  Institution  ex- 
ists in  a  series  of  self-explanatory  photographs. 
In  response  to  a  constantly  growing  demand 
for  copies  of  these  pictures,  a  set  of  32  post 
cards,  with  an  account  of  the  activity  shown 
in  each  illustration,  has  been  printed.  These 
cards  are  now  on  sale  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  desir- 
ing the  same  for  40  cents  (postpaid).  Please 
send  two-cent  stamps  for  the  pictures. 
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Business  English  at  the  Institute 


The  aim  of  the  English  course  is  fundamen- 
tally to  teach  the  student  how  to  write  letters — ■ 
letters  that  are  neat  in  appearance,  grammatical 
in  expression,  and  forceful,  convincing  and  orig- 
inal in  content.  The  fulfilment  of  this  aim  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
student  remains  in  residence.  The  full  course 
requires  almost  nine  months  for  completion,  in 
which  time  most  students  can  achieve  the  ability 
to  write  good  letters. 

However,  many  students  are  unable,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  to  remain  at  the  Institute  for  the 
full  English  course.  For  such  men,  a  special 
concentrated  course  has  been  prepared,  covering 
about  three  months.  The  student  in  this  course 
learns    the    conventionalities    of    letter    writing 


the  forms,  and  the  correction  of  a  few  of  the 
more  common  mistakes. 

The  class  works  on  the  typewriter,  as  is  noted 
in  the  illustration.  In  this  way  the  student 
learns  speed  and  accuracy  on  the  typewriter,  as 
well  as  the  application  of  the  principles  of  com- 
position. The  typewriter  makes  possible  one 
great  aim  in  teaching — namely,  to  keep  all  of 
the  students  busy  most  of  the  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  English  department  is, 
then,  to  supplement  each  student's  vocation.  This 
purpose  is  dominant  both  in  the  plans  of  the 
courses  and  in  classroom  practice-  In  other 
words,  the  English  department  aims  to  give  to 
the  student  what  study  his  vocation  cannot  give 
— ability  to  speak  and  write  respectably,  to  think 
more  clearly,  and  thereby  to  carry  on  his  voca- 
tion more  successfully.  J.  E.  U. 


If  you  wish  to  have  the  EVERGREEN  REVIEW  sent  to 
you  regularly,  please  notify  the  Editor,  Evergreen  Review, 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Box  588,  Baltimore,  cTVld. 
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Helen  Keller's  Address  at  Evergreen 

February  25,   1919 


Editor's  Note: — The  visit  of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
to  Baltimore  in  her  recent  vaudeville  engage- 
ment, recalled  their  visit  to  Evergreen  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1919.  All  of  those  who  met  the  ladies 
on  their  first  visit  here  were  naturally  anxious 
to  see  them  again,  and  Miss  Keller  very  gener- 
ously made  arrangements  for  the  students  and 
staff  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  to 
be  present  at  one  of  their  matinee  performances 
at  the  Maryland  Theatre.  The  short  message 
which  Miss  Keller  gave  to  the  audience  on  that 
occasion  was  redolent  of  the  same  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  and  sincere  faith  which  impressed 
those  who  heard  her  at  Evergreen  last  year. 
Inasmuch  as  this  talk  at  Evergreen  has  not  been 
printed  and  has  been  requested  by  a  good  many 
of  Miss  Keller's  friends,  we  are  giving  it  to  our 
readers  in  this  issue. 

Dear  Boys: 

It  is  jolly  to  be  here  in  this  beautiful  place. 
How  appropriately  it  is  named  "Evergreen." 
It  symbolizes  so  fittingly  the  evergreen  hope  and 
courage  with  which  you  are  facing  the  storms 
of  destiny.  And  it  is  good  to  see  all  you  are 
accomplishing.  I  am  united  to  you  by  at  least 
forty  different  circumstances,  so  you  can't  help 
listening  to  me.  You  can't  turn  away  your  heads 
and  mutter:  "What  can  she  know  about  the 
things  a  blind  man  can  do?"  I  have  been  over 
every  step  of  the  road  you  are  starting  upon ;  I 
have  roughed  it  and  knocked  it  and  butted  it  a 
good  many  years — more  years  than  I  am  willing 
to  own  to — and  I  can  testify  that  a  blind  man 
can  take  part  in  the  work  and  the  play  of  the 
world  and  get  a  mighty  good  time  out  of  it,  too. 

Losing  one's  sight  isn't  the  pleasantest  thing 
that  can  happen  to  one.  The  hardest  part  of  it 
is  loss  of  personal  liberty.  I,  for  one,  shall 
know  how  to  appreciate  that  when  I  get  it  back 
up  there.  Being  blind  is  a  difficult  enterprise, 
no  matter  how  bravely  one  may  view  it.  It  is 
a  violent  shock  to  be  snatched  from  the  solid 
earth,  down  the  dark  waters  of  the  years  and  set 
adrift.  I  suppose  you  have  wondered  when 
some  people  with  perfectly  good  eyes  have  paint- 
ed your  future  in  glowing  colors,  why  they 
didn't  get  their  own  eyes  put  out  in  order  to 
have  at  least  as  good  a  chance  of  happiness  as  a 
blind  man. 

But,  all  the  same,  we  have  compensations  that 
such  complacent  persons  never  dream  of.    Blind- 


ness takes  us  out  of  the  turmoil  of  life  and  gives 
us  leisure  to  think  and  get  acquainted  with  our- 
selves and  enjoy  things  we  neglected  in  the  ex- 
citement and  nervous  strain  of  earning  a  living. 
Many  people  never  stop  to  think  what  life  means. 
They  hurry  and  scurry,  they  run  to  and  fro  upon 
the  earth,  exploring  the  paths  that  lead  nowhere. 
They  waste  their  energies  in  futile  attempts  that 
gain  nothing.  Not  until  Fate  or  Destiny  or  some 
one  else  gves  them  a  hard  knock  do  they  learn 
to  look  within  themselves  for  happiness.  Life  is 
made  up  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  in  the  long  run 
we  all  get  that  which  is  coming  to  us.  There 
are  difficulties,  disappointments,  and  failures 
on  every  side.  It  is  up  to  us  to  meet  them  un- 
flinchingly. If  we  don't  make  the  most  of  our- 
selves, how  can  we  expect  to  be  made  much  of 
by  others?  You'll  be  astonished  to  find  how  the 
bugbears  that  stalk  in  your  path  will  side-step 
when  you  march  quickly  upon  them  with  a  smil- 
ing face.  I  tell  you  that,  though  deaf  and  blind, 
I  get  more  fun  out  of  life  than  a  lot  of  people 
I  know  who  think  they  see  but  who  are  as  blind 
as  bats  when  they  come  out  in  the  sunlight  of 
truth  and  understanding. 

When  we  lose  one  or  more  senses  we  are  not 
given  a  mystical  or  sixth  or  seventh  sense.  But 
we  can  train  and  cultivate  the  remaining  senses 
so  that  they  become  more  efficient  and  depend- 
able. Touch  and  hearing  have  powers  of  which 
most  seeing  people  remain  always  in  ignorance. 

With  minds  alert  and  hearts  courageous  we 
shall  find  plenty  of  interestng  adventures  in 
Darkland,  energy  to  set  off  and  perseverance  to 
continue.  These  are  the  two  things  needed,  the 
adventures  for  championship,  for  instance. 
Brought  together  in  this  quiet  place,  what  sur- 
prising discoveries  you  must  make  about  your- 
selves and  each  other.  And  there  is  a  whole 
world  of  adventure  in  books — wonderful,  excit- 
ing adventures  that  perhaps  you  would  never 
have  experienced  if  you  hadn't  come  here. 

I  am  not  saying  that  you  will  never  feel  rest- 
less or  lonely  or  cheated-  You  will.  Every 
one  has  his  moods  when  his  thoughts  are  the 
color  of  indigo.  When  you  feel  like  that  console 
yourselves  with  work,  get  busy,  put  your  mind 
on  the  job  in  hand.    When  the  mind  bends  glad- 
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ly  to  a  task  and  the  hand  has  to  keep  up  with 
the  eager  spirit,  one  feels  in  love  with  life  and 
in  tune  with  the  universe  and  misfortune  loses 
its  sting. 

You  can  always  be  sure  of  one  thing.  Every 
triumph  you  win  will  help  other  fellows  who 
are  handicapped  to  make  good.  You  have  been 
soldiers  of  the  New  Freedom  that  shall  sweep 
away  all  tyrannies  from  the  earth.  Now  you  are 
soldiers  in  battle  that  shall    some   day   free  the 


lives,  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  unfortunate 
from  an  intolerable  fate.  Your  greatest  victory 
shall  be  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  their  capabilities.  I  wish  you  all  God 
speed.  Now  I  will  finish  with  a  quotation  that 
I  like  very  much: 

"Had  we  but  strength  to  take  our  lives  between 
our  hands  and  shake  them  free  from  all  this  dull 
world's  stupid  tyranny,  what  master  works  of 
living  we  might  be!" 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 

ROY     MASON     CHAPMAN 
Company    E,    314th    Engineers- 


Roy  M.  Chapman  first  saw  the  light  on  April 
29,  1895,  at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  where  he 
spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  re- 
ceived his  grammar  school  education  here  and 
later  attended  the  Grand  Junction  High  School. 
At  twenty,  he  became  connected  with  the  Colo- 
rado Midland  Railway  Company,  but  resigned 
after  some  fifteen  months  to  go  with  the  La 
Court  Hotel  in  Grand  Junction.  Still  later,  he 
accepted  a  position  with  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  after  which  he  took  a  business  course 
in  the  Hoel  Business  College  in  Grand  Junction. 

Peace-time  duties  were  laid  aside,  however, 
on  April  27,  1918,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
Company  E,  314th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  which 
was  then  in  training  at  Camp  Funston,  Kansas. 
After  about  one  month  of  service  here,  Chapman 
went  with  his  company  to  Hoboken,  which  was 
the  first  stage  of  a  trip  which  soon  included 
Liverpool,Winchester,  and  Camp  Winnall  Down, 
England.  The  nex  t  stop  was  Cherbourgh, 
France,  and  after  a  short  time  Chapman  and 
his  company  were  in  training  at  Humberville. 
One  month  was  spent  at  Humberville,  and  then 
they  moved  to  Minorville  in  the  Toule  sector. 
Detail  work  in  the  front-line  trenches  consumed 
another  month,  and  a  further  move  was  made 
about  September  1  to  Noviant.  On  September 
n,  Chapman  with  others  formed  a  wire-cutting 
detail  on  the  St.  Mihiel  front  for  the  355th  In- 
fantry. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  St.  Mihiel  Drive  oc- 
cured  on  September  12.  Chapman  and  his 
fellows  went  over  the  top  about  5  o'clock  this 
morning,  cutting  through  three  lines  of  wire. 
About  half  past  five,  while  Chapman  and  two 
other  men  were  in  an  old  trench,  a  high  explo- 
sive shell  came,  killing  one  of  the  men,  injuring 
Chapman's  left  ear  and  both  of  his  eyes,  leaving 
the  third  man  to  escape  without  a  scratch.  Chap- 
man lay  there  until  about  10.30  o'clock,  when  he 


was  picked  up  by  litter-bearers  and  carried  to 
a  first-aid  station.  Here  he  received  treatment, 
after  which  he  was  taken  to  the  field  hospital 
near  Toule.  Chapman's  left  eye  was  removed 
here,  but  he  was  not  conscious  of  it  for  a  month. 
On  September  13,  he  was  sent  to  Neuchateau, 
where  he  remained  for  a  week.  There  were 
100  wounded  German  prisoners  on  the  floor 
above  him,  and  he  retains  very  vivid  recollec- 
tions of  the  groans  and  other  sounds  which  came 
down  to  him  from  the  second  story.  After  leav- 
ing Neuchateau,  Chapman  spent  a  month  at  Base 
Hospital  No.  22,  near  Bordeaux,  and  while  there 
his  right  eye  was  removed  by  Major  Walker, 
the  famous  eye  specialist  of  Chicago.  In  this 
hospital,  Chapman  met  two  men  with  whom  he 
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Chapman,    Allen    &    Company's    Store,    Grand    Junction.   Colorado. 


was  afterward  to  be  associated  at  Evergreen — ■ 
John  Brilliant  ~Ad  John  J.  Rapp. 

The  latter  part  of  October  saw  Chapman  at 
Base  Hospital  No.  8,  at  Savenay,  where  he  stay- 
ed for  nine  weeks.  Here  he  learned  that  he  was 
totally  blind,  and  here  also,  he  began  his  first 
lessons  in  Braille.  The  next  stopping-place  was 
St.  Nazaire,  which  proved  to  be  also  a  starting- 
place;  for,  on  December  21,  he  boarded  the  Prin- 
cess Matoka  and  sailed  with  3,500  wounded  sol- 
diers and  casual  troops  for  the  United  States. 
He  landed  at  Newport  News  on  New  Years' 
Eve,  1919.  His  travels  were  not  over,  however, 
for  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Debarkation  Hos- 
pital No.  54,  at  Hampton,  Virginia.  This  jour- 
ney he  remembers  very  pleasantly  on  account  of 
the  excellent  treatment  he  received. 


Chapman  came  to  Evergreen  on  January  10 
with  twenty-eight  other  blinded  soldiers.  He  re- 
ceived a  furlough  on  January  24  and  then  went 
home  for  about  ten  weeks.  March  17  saw  him 
again  at  Evergreen  taking  up  his  work  in  Braille, 
typewriting,  music,  business  correspondence  and 
other  commercial  courses.  He  was  discharged 
May  21,  and  spent  the  summer  at  home,  return- 
ing to  Evergreen  in  September. 

On  January  15,  1920,  Chapman  and  Cecil  E. 
Allen,  whom  he  met  in  Savenay,  left  Evergreen 
for  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  where  they  have 
purchased  the  Hamilton  Book  Store-  On  Febru- 
ary 1,  the  store  was  opened  to  the  public  under 
the  firm  name  of  Chapman,  Allen  &  Company, 
and  three  months  of  good  business  augur  well 
for  the  success  of  the  new   enterprise. 

A.  M.  W. 


CECIL 
Company   A, 


EDWARD 

38th    Infantry, 


ALLEN 

3rd    Division. 


Cecil  E.  Allen  was  born  in  Rome,  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  26,  1892.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  had  two  years  in  the  High  School 
at  Towanda,  Pennsylvania.  After  leaving 
school,  he  worked  for  a  time  in  a  furniture  fac- 
tory in  the  same  town,  and  later  went  into  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  business,  in  which 
he  remained  until  he  enlisted  in  1918. 

Allen  received  his  military  training  at  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  and  sailed  for  Europe  April  26. 
Shortly  after  reaching  France,  he  was  sent  to  the 


Marne  sector,  near  Chateau  Thierry.  On  July 
14,  his  division  went  into  action.  Allen  was 
in  the  front  line  in  all  the  engagements  of  his 
company,  sometimes  on  the  Vesle  River  and 
sometimes  at  St.  Mihiel,  and  finally  in  the 
Argonne.  He  went  over  the  top  the  last  time 
September  26  and  was  wounded  by  a  high  ex- 
plosive one-pound  shell. 

Allen  came  to  Evergreen  February  18,  1919, 
and  left  January  15,  1920,  having  specialized 
in    store    management.      He    has    considerable 
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vision  and  used  what  he  had  helpfully  among 
his  fellows.  Indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  while  at  the  institution.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  September,  when 
a  branch  of  the  American  Legion  was  organized, 
Allen  was  elected  as  the  first  Commander  of 
Evergreen  Post,  No.  5,  and  he  was  also  chosen 
as  the  delegate  to  attend  the  First  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Legion,  when  it  met  in  Minne- 
apolis. As  a  youth,  Allen  was  an  esthusiastic 
bowler,  and  he  soon  became  a  leader  in  this 
form  of  recreation  at  the  institute.  When  he 
left  the  place,  he  held  the  highast  score  at  duck 
pins,  which  was  137,  and  this  record  has  still 
to  be  beaten. 

The  fact  that  Allen  had  about  five  years' 
experience  in  retail  selling,  naturally  prompted 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  store  management. 
He  met  his  present  partner,  Chapman,  at  the 
Debarkation  Hospital  in  France  and,  the  friend- 
ship then  formed  has  been  retained-  Today, 
we  have  the  firm  of  Chapman,  Allen  &  Com- 
pany, at  412  Main  Street,  Grand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Leavitt,  the  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  at  the  Institution,  went  to  Colorado 
with  the  young  men  to  assist  them  in  starting 
their  new  enterprise.  Upon  his  return,  Mr. 
Leavitt  reports  that  they  have  made  a  very  satis- 


factory beginning  and  our  readers  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  excellent  appearance  of  their 
store   from   the   illustration   which   we    use. 


iJS> 


One  of  the  most  popular  sports  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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Giving  Our  Agricultural  Students  A  Boost 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  agricul- 
tural schools  have  had  to  face  in  the  past  is  the 
season  of  the  year  that  students  finish  their  work. 
If  these  schools  were  independent,  integral  units, 
there  would  be  no  trouble,  as  they  could  begin 
and  close  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  but 


We  firmly  believe  the  up-to-date  poultry  schools 
of  the  future  will,  sooner  or  later,  close  their 
years'  work  on  January  or  February  first. 

From  the  above  it  can  readily  be  seen  that, 
under  the  old  time  system  of  having  all  the  stu- 
dents  finish  their   course   in  June,   that  there    is 


A   MODEL    POULTRY   FARM. 

This  is  not  a  picture  taken  from  an  aeroplane,  but  n  photograph  of  cardboard  models  made  to  scale,  showing 
a  good  arrangement  of  buildings  on  an  up-to-date  poultiy  farm.  It  illustrates  how  the  sense  of  touch  is  substituted 
for  that  of  sight  in  studying  plans  and  equipment. 


they  are  usually  run  in  connection  with  or  as 
part  of  an  educational  institution  or  system  be- 
ginning in  September  and  closing  in  June.  This 
latter  date  is  a  very  poor  one  for  completing  an 
agricultural  course  and  is  particularly  true  of 
poultry  husbandry,  as  the  rush  season  is  just 
closing  and  one  of  slackness  beginning.  The 
student  who  is  seeking  a  position  on  a  poultry 
farm  will  have  hard  work  to  find  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  student  who  is  planning  to  oper- 
ate a  farm  of  his  own  will  find  it  too  late  to 
raise  pullets  with  which  to  fill  his  laying  houses 
the  following  fall.  Therefore,  the  best  time  to 
close  a  vocational  course  in  poultry  husbandry 
is  either  in  January  or  February,  at  which  time 
the  demand  for  help  is  the  greatest  and  the  con- 
ditions for  starting  ones  own  farm  are  the  best. 


very  apt  to  be  a  loss  of  something  like  six 
months  before  the  men  can  enter  upon  productive 
labor.  To  counteract  this  difficulty,  not  being 
able  to  control  the  time  of  entrance,  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  made  provision  whereby  the  stu- 
dents can  raise  the  number  of  pullets  and  breed- 
ing males  they  will  need  to  start  operations  this 
summer  and  fall.  This  arrangement  is  very 
simple,  indeed.  In  order  to  furnish  facilities  for 
a  liberal  amount  of  practice  in  operating  incu- 
bators and  brooders,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  a 
large  number  of  chicks,  many  more  than  will  be 
needed  by  the  institution  this  fall  to  fill  our 
houses.  The  surplus  pullets  will  be  used  to 
stock  our  students'  farms  so  they  can  start  out 
without  lost  motion,  so  to  speak.     By  this  plan, 
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the  chicks  raised  here  will  serve  a  triple  pur- 
pose; furnish  practical  laboratory  work,  stimu- 
late interest,  and  start  the  men  off  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Prices  paid  for  the 
pullets  will  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  production 


requested  by  each  student  varies  from  50  to  300 
and  depends  upon  the  size  of  his  initial  opera- 
tions, present  or  early  prospective  housing  capa- 
city, and  the  distance  to  be  shipped.  All  have 
not  selected   the  same  breed  or   variety;    Rhode 


NATURAL    vs.    ARTIFICIAL    INCUBATORS. 

The  men  study  the  relative  merits  of  producing  "chicks"  by  natural  as  well  as  artificial  means.     In  this  picture 
we  see  a  group  of  students  investigating  the  progress  which  "Biddy"  is  making  in  her  efforts  to  beat  an  incubator. 


which  will  be  a  saving  to  the  men.  Again,  they 
will  be  getting  birds  of  exceptional  quality  and 
free  from  certain  diseases  which  are  found  in 
many  flocks. 

At  the  present  time,  it  looks  as  though  more 
than  one  thousand  pullets  will  be  raised  and 
purchased  by  our  students.  These  will  be  ship- 
ped to  them  as  soon  as  they  locate  or  reach  home 
and  provide  facilities  for  housing.     The  number 


Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light 
Brahmas  are  among  the  varieties  that  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  fancies.  The  plan  of  assisting 
the  students  in  securing  good  stock  and  starting 
their  home  work  on  a  productive  basis  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  custom,  but  we  believe 
the  results  of  this  co-operative  plan  will  be  of 
mutual  benefit.  J.  C.  G. 


ROSTER   OF   EVERGREEN    BABIES 

CATHERINE  FLORUS  RAPP November  14,   1919. 

BERNARD    WARD,    JR February  27,    1920. 

CATHERINE  VERONICA  CURNAN. March  5,  1920. 

CATHERINE  LOIS  McGUIRE '.  .  .March  16,  1920. 

DAVID  ARTHUR  CARVER March  20,  1920. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  IMPRESSION  OF  THE  RED  CROSS   INSTITUTE   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

When  Miss  Keller  was  in  Baltimore  last  month  and  was  asked  about  her  visit  to  the  Institute,  she 
replied:  "It  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  experiences  of  my  life.  It  was  inspiring  to  see  the  work 
which  is  being  done  there,  and  the  courage  shown  by  the  blinded  soldiers  in  overcoming  the  greatest  dif- 
ficultes.  Those  fine  fellows  are  going  over  the  top  of  blindness  just  as  splendidly  as  they  went  over  the 
top  in  France." 
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ORIENTAL  RUGS 

CARPETS,  UPHOLSTERY 

Over  a  Century  in  Business 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Founded,    1898 
Annie     Moseley     Perry 

Thorough  training  for  kindergarten, 
primary,  and  playground  positions. 
Supervised  practice  teaching. 

Write  for  booklet 

"Training  Children" 

Harriot  Hamblen  Jones,  Principal 

18   Huntington   Ave.,   Box    75,    Boston,   Mass. 


FRENCH  CLEANSERS 

A.  R.  DALOZ,  Inc. 

Personal  Attention  Given  to  Your  Cleaning 

and  Dyeing 
Cheerful  Information  Factory  Prices 

Special    Prices    to    the    readers    of 
The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

Office,  Colonial  Bldg.  100  Boylston  St. 

Brookline  Bureau,  213  Washington  St. 

Brookline  Bureau,  1707  Beacon  St. 

Dorchester  Bureau,  Strand  Bldg. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  70  Ceylon  St. 

Roxbury,  Tel.  Rox  980 


George  Willcomb 
Company 


64  Chardon  St. 


Boston 


EVERYTHING  FOR 

MATTRESS  MAKERS 

Feathers,  Pillows, 
"Prize"  Hair  Picking  Machines 


United  States 
Rubber  Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Oriental  Restaurant 


341  Mass.  Ave. 

Tel.  Back  Bay  8187 


Cor.  of  St.  Botolph  St. 

One  Block  from  Symphony  Hall 


American  and  Chinese  Food 

High  Class  Music  Every  Evening 

Safe  Parking  Space  for  Autos 


A  Cool  and  Home-Like  Place 


Find  it  out  yourself 
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Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 

Makers  of 
FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Cor.  of  West  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Have  You  a  Book 

If    you    have   a    library 
you   need  your   individual 
book  plate  beautifully  de- 
signed    and     engraved. 
Send  25  cents  for  a  signed 
artist  proof  of  my  crafts- 
manship.                                £ 

BRETT 

30  Bromfield  Street 

Plate? 

AH} 

Boston 

George  tL  i£>epp 

grttst 

&e£torer  of  Antique*  anb 
©to  ^aiming* 

14  Park  Square 

Tel.  Beach  4271-J  Boston,  Mass. 


USED  IN  THE  FINEST  HOMES 

"A  LITTLE  CANDLE  LIKE  THIS" 

burned  in  hall  or  reception  room  re- 
moves all  trace  of  annoying  odors  and 
its  delightful  fragrance  fills  the  house. 
EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER  AND 
AEROFUME 
Completely  destroys  odors  from  tobacco. 
Indispensible  in  the  sick  room.  Much 
appreciated  in  old  houses,  city  apart- 
ments, schools  and  public  buildings. 
Box  of  Candles  and  Holder,  25  cts. 
At   your   local   dealers.     Made  by 

THE   CANDO    COMPANY BOSTON 


UNEXCELLED  FOR 

"Branded  with  the  Devil        But  fit  for  the  Gods" 

KM 


"AfJ 


Trademark   C       W*    fed  res.  u.  s.  *»at.  op-*-, 

LUNCHEONS,  PICNICS,  PARTIES 

HENRY  W.  SAVAGE 

(Incorporated) 

129  Tremont  Street 
Opposite  Park   Street  Subway 

See  Us  for  Anything  Pertaining  to 

Real  Estate — Mortgages — Insurance 

COLLECTION  OF  RENTS— CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

BROOKLINE   OFFICE 
1331    Beacon    Street,    Coolidge    Corner 

TELEPHONES 
Brookline  1508 ;   Beach  4420 ;  Newton  South   1641 

NEWTON    OFFICE 
564    Commonwealth    Ave.,    Newton    Centre 


s 

ffiipy     (Era  Snom 

160  Tremont  Street 

Lunclieon                              q^  Moseley's 

11-3 

Afternoon  Tea          Between  West  and  Boylston 
3.30-5.30                                      Streets 

P~j3 
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Our  Genuine  Kutterfly  Jewelry 

For  Wedding  Gifts 
and  by  every  test  it  is  Artistic,  Exquisite,  Unique 

BUTTERFLY  JEWELRY  is  made  out  of  Rare  Tropical 
Wings  and  of  the  Smallest  Butterfly  in  the  world.  It  is 
daintily  mounted  under  Quartz  Crystal  and  set  in  Solid  Gold. 

We  have  many  rare  and  attractive  designs  in  ART 
TRAYS,  TEA  TILES,  PAPER  WEIGHTS,  ETC.  Be  sure 
to  see  our  new  offering  of  BAGS.  These  appeal  at  once 
to  the  woman  of  taste  as  being  of  the  utmost  service  and 
of    delightful    distinction. 

Prices   Are   Always   Consistently   Reasonable 

THE  BUTTERFLY  BOX 

7  Bromfield  St.,  Boston 
Mrs.  Annie  Reiff,  Prop.  Tel.  Jamaica  1541-W 


Carpets,      Rugs,      Furniture 

CLEANSED 

BY 

VACUUM 

SANITARY  DUST  REMOVING  CO. 

6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  Sell   Plumbing   Goods   Direct  2  U 
At  Wholesale  Prices 


We   Carry   a    Full    Line   of 

Plumbing:,    Heating-    and     Lighting     Supplies 

BOSTON  PLUMBING  &  LIGHTING  SUPPLY  CO. 

145   &    147    Portland    St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Near   North    Station  Tel.    Hay   4100—4001 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 


-H  Ptf 


"Best  in  the  World" 
ROACH  POWDER 


3,000  Private  Houses  and 

Apartments  Satisfied 

Under  Our  Guaranteed  Contracts 

RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

179  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 


HOWARD  ICE  CO 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


ALL 
KINDS 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67    KINGSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASS. 
Specialties    in 

High   Grade  and  Novel 
Wrapping   Papers   and 
Twine.     Bags  and 
Envelopes 


For   Mill,    Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers    of 
Folding    Paper    Boxes,    Hygienic 
Paper  Towels 
Factory    at   Everett 
Paper   Goods,    Paper   Drinking    Cups 


Made    to 
Order 
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Established  1874 


P.  PASTENE  &   CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON 


Q 


Products 


HASE 


Seventy-one  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing. 

1847—1918 


Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Mohair  Velvets.  Drednaut 
Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths  CPure  Mohairs 
and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor  Robes,  Steamer 
Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radiator  Covers,  Furwove 
Cloakings  and  Trimmings. 


L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


DETROIT 


CHICAGO 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Raw  Furs  Bought 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Mme.  Bradshaw 

DRESSMAKER 

246   Huntington   Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Four  years  exerience  with   one 

of  the  largest  firms  in 

Boston. 

Evening  Gowns  a  Specialty 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hai,l  52  Merchants  Row 


Compliments  of 


NOYES  BROS. 


□   □□□□□□□□□□□ 
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KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston     :      :     Telephone,  Beach  48 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

Compliments  of 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

AWNINGS 

Cigar  Makers  Union 

WASHERS-APRONS 

No.   97 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 

New  and  Old   Canvas    Covers,  Gymnasium 

of 

Mats,   Laundry  Bags,   Cotton  Goods,  Wide 

Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston 

Telephone  Richmond  823 

Kodaks   and   Camera   Supplies 

Developing  and  Printing 

S0L0V-HINDS  CO. 

W.  A.  Claflin  &  Co. 

Tailor  Suits 

APOTHECARIES 

and  Gowns 

57  Main  Street 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

352  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 

G.  J.  ESSELEN 


Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists'  Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


f°Br  19  mield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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1920  Fall  Millinery 


SHAPES 

FLOWERS 

VEILINGS 

RIBBONS 

OSTRICH 

TRIMMED  HATS 

FRAMES 


K 


ORNFELD'S 

65-69  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 

A.  Yance,  Pres.  A.  J.  Fotch,  Treas. 

A.  B.  FOTCH,  Inc. 

COLD  STORAGE 

Repairing,  Remodeling,  Custom  Work 
a  Specialty  at  Reasonable  Prices 

8  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Beach  1657-M  Established  1888 


Charles  R. 

Lynde 

IMPORTER  OF  CHINA  and 

GLASS 

424  Boylston  Street 

BOSTON 

Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Telephone — Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

For  All  Occasions 

Wraps 

717  Boylston  Street  BOSTON 


v^e^J^^ta^?J^ 


1  VOICE  CU  LTUR.&  1 


AMERICAN   AND    EUROPEAN    DIPLOMAS 
Vocal   Studio 
202  Huntington  Chambers,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.     Phone  Back  Bay  3932 
WHAT  CRITICS  SAY  OF  MR.  GRANT 
Melba,  the  famous  Grand  Opera  Singer,  gave  one  of  his  pupils  a  proud  title. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  this  epoch. — William  W.  Robinson,  former  night 
editor,   Boston   Herald. 

He  is  one  of  the  World's  greatest  of  Vocal  Masters. — The  Derry  Enterprise,   Derry, 
N.   H. 

PUBLISHERS    NOTE 
For  booklet  of  Mr.  Grant's  "Pen  Works  on  Voice,"  the  musical  sensation  of  the  age, 
also   his   Books,   address   Branch   K,    Greater   Boston   Pub.    Co.,   Inc.      Box   15,    Station   A, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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A  DELICIOUS,  APPETIZING,  HEALTHFUL     TABLE     LUXURY 

DIXIE    BRAND    PEANUT      BUTTER 

Can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Tasty  and  Dainty  Salads, 
Stuffed  Dates,  Candies,  etc.  Especially  desirable  for  Afternoon 
Teas  and  Lunches.     Book  of  Recipes    sent    free    upon    application. 

THE  KELLY  PEANUT  COMPANY 


Ask  your  grocer 


185  and  187  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Arthur  C.  Farley 
"William  T.  Farley 


William  D.  Harvey 
Fred  P.  HARvmr 


Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 

sy^gBStepi^    LACES  AND  LINENS 

Wfo~ftjffl[     &rt  (Embrotberp 

L/*5b5S  J              anb 

W^M   Craft* 

H9  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

L.   MARINO 

LADIES'  TAILOR 

Riding  Habits  and 

Automobile  Coats 

Main   Entrance: 

126  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Room  211  Boston,  Mass, 

Telephone  Back  Bay  6143 


Frank  Gair  Macomber 


Insurance 


151  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON 


Years 


or  more  ago  we  fitted 
up  the  old  Perkins  In- 
stitute    with     benches 
and  aequipment.     Also 
the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege  in   England.      Dr. 
Campbell     gave    us    a 
personal    letter   of   ap- 
preciation.    Lately  we  have  helped  equip  a 
lot  of  Schools  for  Blind  Soldiers  in  Canada 
and  the  U.  S. 

We  serve  intelligently  in  Hardware,  Tools 
or  Auto  Supplies. 

Chandler  &  Barber  Co. 


124  Summer  St. 


Boston 


minium I nil 


CUMMING'S 

TRUNKS  AND 

LEATHER   GOODS 

BUY     OF     THE     MAKERS 


653-659  ATLANTIC  AVE. 
BOSTON 
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The  Bluebird  Dinning  Room 

LUNCHEON 

—11:45  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M. 
(A  la  Carte) 
TEA— 2:30  to  5:00  P.  M. 

DINNER_5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(Table  D'Hote) 

FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE 

Special  Prices  for  the  readers  of 

The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

383  Boylston  St. 


".minimum limn mil 


: limn i ilium llilimmimmi 


Robert  T. 

Boit 

&  Co. 

40  Kilby  St.,  Boston, 

Mass. 

All  Insurance 

CHAPIN 

Corsetiere 

Corsets  for  all  occasions  made 
for  you  and  your  comfort 

308  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON,   MASS. 

Back  Bay 
Typewriter  Exchange 

334  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON       -       MASS. 

All   makes   typewriters   bought, 
sold,  rented  and  repaired. 

Agents   for   Blick   and   Corona   Port- 
able  Typewriters 
Telephone  B.  B.  3000 


Tels.  Dor.  5841,  1522 


Grosberg's    jj  r   Rncklev  Co 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP  *  •     V*#      *^tl^IYI^J     V/V« 


Coats     Suits    Millinery 
Waists    Furs 

484  WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON 


MOVERS,  PACKERS,  STORERS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Concrete  Fireproof 
Storage  Warehouse 


690  Dudley  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 


MORTON  E.  SETCHELL 


J.  SEYMOUR  LUTHER 


SETCHELL  and  LUTHER 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Audits,  Special  Investigations,  Constructive  Accounting 

652-653   OLD  SOUTH  BUILDING, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  New  York  Office 

FORT  HILL  79   Wall   St. 

4349  Telephone    Hanover    6429 
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MARSH  &  SCHMALZ 

Clocfe  &hop 

atcfjes,  Clocfag  anb  fetoelrp 

Watch,   Clock   and  Jewelry   Repairing.      French   Hall,   Chiming  and   Repeating   Clocks  a   Specialty. 

W.  T.   March,   formerly  in   charge   Shreve,   Crump   &   Low   Co. 

A.   A.   Schmalz,   formerly  outside  representative  for   Smith,   Patterson   Co., 

also    Shreve,    Crump    &    Low    Co. 

47  Winter  St.,  Room  606,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  2862  Beach 


^AWYERX 

X  rajBa  CRYSTAL 

JKHblue* 

SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO.,  88  BROAD  ST.  BOSTON 

The  E.  &  R.  Co, 

Cleansers — Dyers — Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 

209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Lawns   and  Garndes 

Use   Lowell   Lawn   and   Garden 
Dressing  With  Potash 

A  quick  and  lasting  high  grade  fertilizer. 
Free  from  weed  seeds — clean  to  handle — easy 
to  apply — economical — in  5,  10  and  20-lb. 
packages. 

Enough  for   100  Sq.   Ft.   40c 
Enough  for  500  Sq.  Ft.  $1.25 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Seedsmen, 
Hardware,  General  Stores  and  Department 
Stores   sell   it. 

LOWELL   FERTILIZER  CO. . 

9   N.   Market   Street,   Boston 


:>lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!; 


|     Prone   Main   6657  g 

|  Engineers,  Contractors  for 

|      Reinforced    Concrete    Construction      g 

Granolithic,  Asphalt  and  Street 
|  Paving 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Pierce   &  Cox 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

for 
PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

143  Kingston  Street 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

Prompt    and    Careful    Attention    to    Repairing 

Beach    1472    &    1473 


Win.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymaxaa* 
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Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 


Established  1860 


95  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 


One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings. Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing Utensils.       Pyrex   Glass   Cooking   Utensils 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/™. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(gulf,  QfcttttiB  an&  (©trttna,  Itequiatfoa 
3mpnrt?&  QHnttjitta.  fbpttmltxe* 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 
Implements,   Machines,   Woodenware 

Nursery    and    Seed   Trial    Grounds 

THE  BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe    Station,    Lexington,    Mass. 

Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing,   Planting,    Forestry,    Horticulture, 
etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Property,  etc. 
BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile  Agricultural, 

Horticultural 

JOSEPH   BRECK   &   SONS 

Telephone    Richmond    2360  51-52    Market    St. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LA  UNDR  Y  MA  CHINER  Y 
AND  APPLIANCES 


for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 


ROYAL    EMBROIDERY   COMPANY 

241  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  Beach  6855 

Artistic  Embroidery  on  Costumes,  Suits  and  Waists. 
High  Class  Workmanship.    Exclusive  Designs. 

All  Kinds  of  Machine  and  Hand  Embroidery 
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I    DIAMONDS    WANTED 

AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO 

TURN     DIAMONDS     INTO     CASH 

WE  WILL  PAY 

HIGHEST  SPOT  CASH  PRICES 

Turn  Diamonds  You  Are  Not  Using  Into  Cash  Now 
m  Send  by  Express  or  Call 

g  Reference — Exchange  Trust  Co.,  Boston 

NORLING    &    BLOOM    CO. 


I 


|  Phone  Fort  Hill  3993 

^iil""'!:  :ii,li,  i.  -■  'Hi.. '!::'[;:  h :  ii-.::; ;.    ■■  , 


387  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  1 

UIIIMIIIII 


CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 


21    West   St. 
Phone  Beach  932 


161    Tremont  St.      164   Tremont   St. 
Phone  Beach  858      Phone  Beach  2687 


Special  rates  extended  for  the  Holiday 
Season 

NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 
306  Fifth  Ave. 

Between   31st  and  32nd  Sts. 


A* 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEEIS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP  SAFELY 


ORDER   BV    NAI  ._ 

FOSTER   RUBBER   CO, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  each  month  will 
draw   interest   from   that   date 

Harvard  Trust  Co. 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $300,000 


Physicians  Please  Take  Notice 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90% 
of  Gluten  Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and 
other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature 

WESTON'S  BAKERY 

135    Summer    Street,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
TELEPHONE    OXFORD    1140 
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77  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


RENEWING  and  REPAIRING 
LEAKY  ROOFS  Of  All  Kinds 


ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  work  done  and  CHARGES  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  of  workmanship.  Reasonable  ESTIMATES  and  EXPERT  advice  gladly 
given. 


75  Pitts  Street 


E.  B.  BADGER  &  SONS  CO. 

Tel.  Hayk't  3700 


Boston,  Mass. 


Angell 
Elevator  Lock    Co. 

370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


Save  Your 

Money 
With  Us! 

Best  plan 
ever     devised 

Anybody  can  have  from  1  to  40  shares 
Dividends  at  5%%.   Deposits  by  Mail 

Watertown    Co-operative    Bank 

Tel.    Newton    North    271 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


OTIS    BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

Dry  Goods,    Shoes  and 
Rubbers 

15-19  MAIN  ST.,  WATERTOWN 
279-281     WASHINGTON     ST.,     NEWTON 

HARD    OF    HEARING? 

You  can  learn  to  listen  with 
your  eyes 

Our  story  is  of  great  interest  to  adults  of 
impaired  hearing 

NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  OF  SPEECH 
READING 

333  Nottingham  Building 
25  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


B.  E.  BRAXTON 


Employment  Office 

First  Class  Help  Furnished. 
First  Class  Positions  Waiting. 
Special   Commissioner — Public 
Typewriting 


Real  Estate  and  Mortgages 

Property  Cared  For. 
Houses  to  Let  and  for  Sale. 
Business  Chances.     Furnished  Rooms. 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Telephone  Back  Bay  58155 


228  W.  Canton  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Qr'IFlVr'F         Tho    MilO-lV    WanH  Every    detail   of  Toilet   Art,    based   on   science, 

O^irjlX^rj lilt    lYldglt     YVdllU may   be   had    in    Boston's   famous   shop. 

MARINELLO    SYSTEM 

Largest  Beauty  Salon  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Ask  about  Maryco  "Boston's  Own"  Cremes  and  Cosmetiques 

MRS.   LAMPING-NOLAN 

COSMETICIAN 

462  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON  Telephone  B.  B.  55174 

Our  school  is  doing  wonderful  work  in  muscle  strapping,  bleaching,  etc.     All  the  newest  treatments 

taught  and  used  in  our  work.     Latest  Permanent  Worse  Machine  and  eight  expert  operators. 

Satisfactory   Work   Guaranteed. 


Cosmopolitan  Trust  Company 


60  DEVONSHIRE  STREET,  BOSTON 


General  Banking 
Travelers'  Cheques 


Savings  Department 
Foreign  Exchange 


Safe  Deposit 
Letters  of  Credit 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  TRUST  COMPANY 

Was  founded  upon  a  new  idea — new  at  least  in  application;  for,  although  it  is 
common  enough  to  see  in  bank  advertisements  "We  welcome  everybody's  account," 
very  few  institutions  make  a  real  effort  to  accommodate  the  people  who,  by  all  that 
is  just,  are  entitled  to  banking  service  of  the  same  standards  of  honesty  and  efficiency 
as  are  available  for  the  great  corporations. 

Helpful,  friendly  service,  moderate  rates  and  straightforward,  business-like 
methods,  together  with  a  square  deal  for  small  and  large  accounts  alike — these  are 
our  ideals. 

Officers   and  Directors   of   Cosmopolitan   Trust  Compar 
MAX  MITCHELL,  President 

SILAS  PEIRCE,  Vice-President 

PATRICK    F.    O'KEEFE,   Vice-President 

RICHARD    PINKSOHN.    Vice-President 
GEORGE   M.   RICH.   Treasurer 

FRANK   DIERAUF,    Asst.   Treasurer 

FRANK    G.    HOWARD,    Secretary 


L.    Agoos 
Patrick   J.    Bergin 
Rocco    Brindisi 
Edward   C.   Donnelly 


DIRECTORS 

Michael    J.    Jordan  Patrick    F.    O'Keefe 

F.    J.    Kennedy  R.   H.    Oveson 

P.    B.    Magrane  Silas    Peirce 

Max   Mitchell  Hiram    J.    Potter 


Benjamin     A.     Prager 
Gabriele  Stabile 
Simon   Vorenberg 


HOLLIS  H.  SAWYER 
&  COMPANY 

Certified  Public 
Accountants 

79   MILK    STREET 
BOSTON 


-# 


PENNELL,  GIBBS  &  QUIRING 
COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

DECORATORS 

603  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


#» 
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Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


A  Book  for  the  Plymouth 
Tercentenary 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  PILGRIM 
FATHERS 

By   MARY  CAROLINE  CRAWFORD 

In  this  volume,  Miss  Crawford,  an 
authoritative  writer  on  New  England 
subjects,  has  linked  up  the  Plymouth 
colony,  its  settlement  and  early  days, 
with  the  present,  so  that  any  visitor 
to  Plymouth  will  look  with  clear  un- 
derstanding on  its  landmarks,  and 
visualize  the  human  element  and 
background  that  went  into  the  mak- 
ing of  this  Mecca  to  all  Americans. 
Fully    illustrated,    $3.00    net. 

For  sale  at  all  booksellers 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 
Publishers,  Boston 


ajid 

Ink'll  Do  It! 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  success  means  in  the 

game  that  we  are  playing, 
Where  a  man  will  lose  by  quitting,  but  is 

bound  to  win  by  staying  ? 

For  it's  always  best  to  play  it  and  not 
waste  your  time  and  chances  ; 

While  you  hang  back  one  issue,  your  com- 
petitor advances. 

Now  you  know  that  advertising  is  followed 

by  successes ; 
So  jump  right  in  and  make  your  pile  through 

ink  and  printing  presses. 


G.  W.  BENT  CO. 

The  Largest  Bedding  House 

in 

New  England 

Boston — Lewiston — Providence 

Factory — Glenwood,   Mass. 
Mill— Moultonville,  N.  H. 


Ostrich  FEATHERS 

Bands  and  Novelties  made 
from  your  old  feathers  at  half 
cost  of  new.  Feathers  and 
Boas  Dyed,  Cleansed  and 
Curled. 
Fifty  Years'  Reputation  for  High-Class 
Work 

H.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather 
Company 

BLAKE  BUILDING, 
Only  Office  59  Temple  Place 

(JimWk  for  %  phtft 

For  advertising  space    and  rates  apply  to 


C.  BRADFORD  MUDGE.    Advertising  Mgr. 
10  Province  Court        Boston,  Mass 
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The  1920  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of   Instructors 
of  the  Blind 

The  Baltimore  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  which 
was  held  at  Overlea,  June  21st  to  25th  in- 
clusive, will  long  be  remembered  as  a  very  de- 
lightful occasion.  The  program,  which  was 
printed  in  its  preliminary  form  in  the  last 
issue  of  this  magazine,  was  carried  out  prac- 
tically as  presented  to  our  readers.  If  there  is 
any  comment  to  make  it  is  that  the  program 
was  too  full  of  interesting  subjects, — this, 
however,  is  a  compliment  rather  than  a  criti- 
cism. 

Interesting  events  in  connection  with  the 
convention  were  the  presentation  by  Dr.  Herz 
of  his  inventions  and  the  visit  to  the  Red 
Cross   Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  1920  conference  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  has 
passed  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  har- 
monious and  delightful  conventions  of  that 
organization. 

& 

Dr.   Herz's 
Inventions 

Dr.  Max  Herz  of  Vienna,  was  brought  to' 
the  United  States  through  the  generous  ef- 
forts of  American  workers  for  the  blind  so 
that  he  could  present  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  his  two 
inventions  which  are  designed  to  minimize  the 
cost  of  producing  literature  for  the  blind.  The 
first  is  a  method  whereby  a  moist  clay-like 
material  in  the  form  of  paste  is  imposed  upon 
sheets  of  paper  and  produces,  when  dry,  solid, 
well  rounded  dots.  The  second  inven- 
tion is  the  so-called  "Optophone,"  a  simplified 
miniature  phonograph  which  reproduces 
sounds  in  a  modified  form  based  upon  the 
Morse  telegraphic  code. 

Both  inventions  are  interesting,  instructive 
and  perhaps  promising.  At  any  rate,  work- 
ers for  the  blind  and  the  blind  themselves  are 
deeply  grateful  to  those  who  made  it  pos- 
sible thus  to  obtain  first  hand  information 
about  these  things.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
criticize  these  inventions  too  closelv  until  time 


has  been  allowed  for  their  further  develop- 
ment. 

Dr.  Herz  was  an. eminent  specialist  in  his 
own  community,  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
the  loss  of  sight.  As  soon  as  he  became  in- 
terested in  methods  for  assisting  the  blind  he 
was  confronted  with  the  great  expense  in- 
volved in  the  reproduction  of  reading  matter 
and  it  was  this  which  prompted  him  to  work 
upon    his    inventions. 

Whether  his  method  of  producing  dots  will 
prove  practical,  as  a  commercial  undertaking 
or  not,  it  is  certainly  an  interesting  experi- 
ment. .The  samples  of  text  which  were  shown 
apparently  had  one  serious  fault ;  namely,  if 
the  finger  nail  was  inserted  under  the  dot  with 
sufficient  force,  it  would  be  torn  from  the 
paper,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  note  that  if  a  dot 
produced  by  indentation  was  subjected  to 
similar  treatment,  it  would  also  be  damaged. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  unless  this  diffi- 
culty can  be  overcome  and  also  unless  such 
dots  can  be  produced  more  rapidly  and  inex- 
pensively than  by  the  present  method  Dr. 
Herz's  solid  dots  will  not  be  used. 

Turning  to  the  Optophone,  we  find  an  even 
more  striking  experiment.  The  instrument 
as  already  stated,  is  a  miniature  phonograph, 
which  is  so  small  and  light  that  it  can  be 
easily  carried  in  the  hand  and  the  records  are 
so  diminutive  that  they  can  be  put  in  a  jacket 
pocket.  Assuming  that  the  material  can  be 
produced  commercially  at  the  exceedingly  mod- 
est outlay  suggested  by  the  inventor,  it  seemed 
that  the  criticism  that  the  text  is  reproduced  in 
a  dot  and  dash  system  is  not  valid.  Certainly, 
very  few  blind  people  have  given  up  learning 
to  read  a  raised  dot  system  because  of  its  un- 
likeness  to  Roman  text.  If  Dr.  Herz's  hope  is 
realized  and  an  entire  newspaper  can  be  re- 
produced upon  a  few  records,  the  size  of 
"cookies",  at  a  nominal  cost,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  believe  that  some  blind  people  will 
gladly  learn  the  system  in  order  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  increased  supply  of  reading  mat- 
ter. 

Both  of  these  efforts  of  Dr.  Herz  are  too 
undeveloped  to  warrant  any  prophecy  relative 
to  their  ultimate  use. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Efficiency  of  the  American 
Association   of   Instructors 
of  the   Blind 

Messrs.  Allen,  Bledsoe,  Burritt,  McAloney 
and  Van  Cleve  presented  the  first  report  at 
the  Baltimore  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
It  is  of  so  much  significance  that  we  are  re- 
producing the  report  in  full  upon  another 
page.  It  is  doubtful  if  'any  more  searching 
commentary  has  been  printed  relative  to  edu- 
cational efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  this 
country.  Certainly  a  franker  and  more  help- 
ful statement  could  not  have  been  prepared. 

We  congratulate  the  committee  upon  its  ex- 


ceedingly valuable  report.  It  must  surely  re- 
sult in  good,  and  we  hope  that  work  so  well 
begun  will  be  continued  with  equal  efficiency.. 

The  1921  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  announces  that  it  is  to  hold  its  1921 
convention  at  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa,  about  the  last  week  in  June. 
Dues  for  1920  are  in  order  and  checks  should 
be  drawn  in  favor  of  Mr.  George  R.  Bellows, 
and  sent  to  Charles  P.  Hayes,  4  Park  Street,. 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE   EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

A  Course  of  Lectures  at  Harvard  University 


A  Course  of  Lectures,  with  Demonstrations 
and  Practical  Exercises  for  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  and  Workers  with  the  Blind  and  the 
Semi-Sighted. 

Conducted  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation, Harvard  University,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  the  Blind,  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Massa- 
chusett  Association  for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  Adult  Blind. 

Advisory  Board 

Henry  W.  Holmes,  A.  M. 
Dean,  Graduate   School  of  Education,  Har- 
vard University. 

Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Director,    Division    of    the    Blind,    Massa- 
chusetts  Department  of  Education. 

Edward  E.  Allen, 

Director,  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind. 

James  H.  Ropes,  A.B.,  D.D., 
Dean,  University  Extension,   Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Alexander  Quackenboss,  M.D., 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology, 
Medical  School,  Harvard  University. 

Walter   F.  Dearborn,  Ph.D.,   M.D. 

Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 

Thomas  J.  Riley,  Ph.D., 

General  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Charities, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 

Managing  Director,  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York. 

Robert  B.  Irwin; 

Supervisor  of  the  Classes  for  the  Blind, 
Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Richard  Cabot,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Social    Ethics,  Harvard    Uni- 
versity. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  .-.■  -•.-.    ;- 

Department  of  Philosophy   and   Psychology.. 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Executive  Secretary 

Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand, 
17  Lawrence  Hall,  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
cation,     Harvard     University,     Cambridge.. 
Massachusetts. 

AIM  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  COURSE 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  in  a  short 
period  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  general 
field  of  work  with  the  blind  and  the  semi- 
sighted.  It  is  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  number  of  educators  and  workers  for  the 
blind. 

In  establishing  this  specialized  course  con- 
cerning the  education  of  a  handicapped  group, 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education  hopes  both 
to  advance  the  cause  of  service  to  the  blind  in 
general,  and  also  to  meet  the  need  of  students 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching 
the  blind  or  for  working  with  them. 

To  make  it  possible  for  teachers,  school 
nurses,  public  health,  nurses,  social  workers 
and  volunteers  whose  interests  already  include 
work  with  the  blind  or  those  suffering  from 
seriously  defective  vision,  as  well  as  for  those 
wishing  to  fit  themselves  for  service  in  this 
special  field,  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
will  be  given  Friday  afternoons,  at  3:30,  Fri- 
day evenings  at  7  :30,  and  Saturday  mornings 
at  9:30,  from  October  22,  1920,  to  January  28,. 
1921. 
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Fee  for  the  lecture  course $15.00 

Fee  for  those  wishing  a  full-time  in- 
tensive course  including  lectures, 
practical  training  and  actual  work 
with  and  for  the  blind  and  the  semi- 
sighted    $100.00 

Perkins  Institution  may  be  able  to  accommo- 
date one  or  two  full-time  students  at  the 
School  in  Watertown  while  they  are  partici- 
pating in  the  teaching  and  social  service  of  the 
School  as  part  of  their  training.  Those  who 
enter  the  course  for  full  training  will  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work, 
which  may  be  extended  beyond  the  period  of 
the  lectures.  For  such  students  examinations 
will  be  given  and  reports  of  their  success  in 
the  practical  exercises  kept  by  the  Secretary. 
They  will  be  admitted  to  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  and  about  Boston  for  purposes  of  ob- 
servation and  practice.  Opportunities  for  par- 
ticipation in  various  types  of  teaching  and  ser- 
vice, including  home  teaching,  will  be  arranged 
in  each  case  with  a  view  to  the  special  needs 
and  purposes  of  the  individual  student.  At 
the  close  of  the  course  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded will  be  given  a  statement  of  the  work 
they  have  done  and  their  achievement  as  rated 
by  their  instructors. 

For  special  rates  for  groups  of  workers 
from  institutions  or  societies  wishing  to  at- 
tend part  of  the  course  or  definite  lectures, 
apply  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Friday  Evening  lecture  will  in  certain 
cases  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  will  be 
given  at  Harvard  University,  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  at  other  Institutions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston. 

Applications  and  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Executive  Secretary. 

PRELIMINARY    SYLLABUS 

History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in 
European  Countries  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  Education  of  the  Blind  Child. 

(a)  Under  School  Age — Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies. 

(b)  In  Resident   Schools  for  the  Blind. 

(c)  In  Public  Day  Schools. 

Post  Graduate  Training  of  the  Blind. 

Home  Teaching. 

Vocational  Training  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Psychology  of  the  Blind. 

The  Organization  of  Work  for  the  Blind. 

(a)  The   Functions   of   State   Organizations 
for  the  Blind. 


(b)  The    Functions    of    Private    Organiza- 
tions for  the  Blind. 

(c)  The    Functions    of   State   Organizations 
in  Relation  to  its  Financial  Budget. 

The  Education  of    the   Child    with    Seriously 

Defective  Eyesight. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conservation 

of  Eyesight. 

Treats  of  the  Social  and  Economic  signifi- 
cance of  certain  diseases  and  conditions  of 
the  human  eye.  Prepared  by  laymen  foi 
laymen  with  the  use  of  only  such  technical 
terms  as  should  be  understood  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject. 

The  Deaf— Blind. 

The  Blind  in  Competition  with  the  Seeing. 

Manufacturing  and  Marketing. 

(a)  Manufacturing  of  Products  made  by  the 
Blind. 

(b)  Sale  of  Merchandise  made  by  the  Blind. 
Relief — Pensions. 

The  General  Field. 
As  Administered  in  two  States. 
Libraries — Embossed  Print — Literature. 

Treats  of  the  development  of  tactile  print, 
the  process  of  embossing  reading  matter,  the 
literature  available  in  raised  type  and  its  dis- 
tribution to  readers  by  libraries. 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Occupations  and  Recreations  for  the  Blind. 
Training  of  Volunteer  Workers  for  the  Blind. 
Education  of  the  Seeing  Public. 
Opportunities  for  the  Blind  today. 
Practical  demonstrations  given  at  the  Boston 
Nursery    for    Blind    Babies,    Perkins    Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Semi-Sighted  Classes  and  Workshops  for  the 
Blind. 

Among  the  lectures  in  the  course,  will  me 

the   fllowing: 

Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  Institution. 

Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  Employment  in 
Competition  with  the  Seeing,  Division  of 
the  Blind,  Massachusetts. 

Olin  H.  Burritt,  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Editor,  Outlook  for 
the  Blind. 

Lady  Campbell,  formerly  of  Royal  Normal 
College,  England. 

Miss  Lillian  Garside,  State  Home  Teacher, 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Ida  Hurst  Gifford,  Double  Ehity  Finger 
Guild,  Ampere,  N.  J. 

Miss  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  Library  for  the 
Blind,  New  York. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  Department  of  Education, 
Director,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Henry  W.  Holmes,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 

Walter  G.  Holmes,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine. 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Roland  G.  Hopkins,  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies. 

Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

James  P.  Monroe,  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 

Miss  Helen  F.  O'Leary,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Division  of  the  Blind,  Massachusetts. 


Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  Supervisor  of  Work 
for  Children,  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Thomas  J.  Riley,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 
ties, Department  of  the  Blind. 

Miss  Rose  E.  Trainor,  Field  Worker  for  Con- 
servation of  Eyesight,  Division  of  the 
Blind,    Massachusetts. 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
th  Blind. 

Other  copies  of  this  announcement  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  1920  CONVENTION  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  INSTRUTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Whereas  The  studies  made  by  the  efficiency 
committee  of  this  Association  have  indicated 
a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the  form  and  the 
contest  of  courses  of  study  in  our  schools  foi 
the  Blind,  and  in  the  aims  and  practices  with- 
in the  classrooms,  both  in  the  order  and  in  the 
method  of  presentation  of  subject  matter,  and 
whereas,  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  Associa- 
tion that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  certain 
fundamental  and  generally  recognized  prin- 
ciples should  be  formulated  and  ennunciated 
for  the  guidance  of  our  profession  in  the 
preparation  of  courses  of  study;  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved — First,  that  the  Association  ex- 
presses its  cordial  appreciation  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  work  already  accom- 
plished. 

Second,  that  the  Association  instructs  the 
Committee  to  continue  the  work  so  well  be- 
gun, and  suggests  that  the  committee  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  preparing  a  manual 
or  bulletin  embodying  a  definite  statement  of 
such  principles  and  including  a  summary  of 
the  tentative  conclusions  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Third,  that  the  Association  commends  the 
wisdom  which  promoted  the  committee  to 
utilize  the  services  of  a  trained  Psychologist 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes,  whose  work 
was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  and 
the  Perkins  Institution,  as  the  benefits  to  be 
ultimately  derived  by  the  whole  profession 
through  the  studies  of  Dr.  Hayes  and  his  as- 
s?stants  cannot  now  be  estimated. 


II. 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  that  Vocational  Educa- 
tion if  essential  to  the  national  welfare  by 
passing  the  Smith-Hughes  act  establishing  a 
large  fund  for  Vocational  Education  in  co- 
operation with  the  individual  states,  and 

Whereas,  The  purposes  of  this  act  are  to 
promote  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  increase  production  in  the  trades 
and  industries  and  to  furnish  trained  work- 
men in  the  industries,  and  whereas,  the  Blind 
need  training  as  well  as  others  expecting  to 
enter  trades  or  industries,  and  when  so  train- 
ed may  become  self  supporting  and  efficient 
workmen  and  valuable  citizens,  and 

Whereas,  The  schools  for  the  blind  are  the 
constituted  agencies  for  the  vocational  train- 
ing of  the  Blind,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  protests  most  vigorously 
against  the  ruling  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  or  the  officials  thereof, 
which  in  effect  classes  the  pupils  in  schools 
for  the  blind  with  defectives  and  delinquents, 
as  unfair  and  unjust  and  based  on  a  grave 
misconception  of  the  true  status  of  the  blind. 

Resolved,  Secondly,  that  the  Association 
and  its  individual  members  pledge  themselves 
to  urge,  through  their  respective  state  Boards 
of  Education,  that  the  Federal  Board  of  Vo- 
cational Education  re-consider  its  action  in 
including  the  blind  in  this  classification,  and 
permit  schools  for  the  blind  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  this  act  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  public  schools. 

Resolved  Further,  That  a  special  commit- 
tee  be    appointed   by   the    President   with    in- 
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slructions  to  procure  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  Schools, 
the  resolutions  adopted  in  the  several  states, 
and  to  take  up  the  question  with  the  Federal 
Board  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  con- 
sistent with  wisdom,  so  that  the  benefits  ot 
the  act  may  be  quickly  available. 
III. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  would  wel- 
come the  co-operation  of  some  wisely  or- 
ganized agency  for  assisting  and  improving 
the  vocational  education  and  the  employment 
of  the  blind  of  this  country,  such  as  has  been 
outlined  at  this  convention  by  Director  Wal- 
lace of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
IV. 

Whereas,  The  American  Library  Associa- 
tion has  done  most  laudable  work  in  provid- 
ing books  for  the  Blind  in  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  V/z,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude T.  Rider,  Librarian  member  of  this  As- 
sociation;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  be  extended  to  the 
American  Library  Association  for  its  gener- 
ous co-operation,  and  that  the  organization  be 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  we  are  looking  hope- 
fully for  a  continuation  of  their  efforts  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Whereas,  The  prevalence  of  defective 
vision  among  persons  of  school  age,  both  m 
and  out  of  any  school,  is  a  recognized  fact, 
and, 

Whereas,  The  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  has  advised  that  spe- 
cial classes  be  formed  for  such  persons ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  concensus  jf 
opinion  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  that  conservation  of 
vision  classes  should  be  recognized  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  Public  School  system  of 
education ;  and  that  efforts  be  made  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  such  classes  in  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  country. 
VI. 

Whereas,  The  presence  of  the  blind  feeble- 
minded in  Institutions  for  the  Blind  is  in 
every  way  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
normal  blind  children  and 

Whereas,  The  primary  defect  is  feeble- 
mindness,    not    blindness;    be    it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  mem- 


bers, of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  training  and  custodial  care  of 
the  blind  feeble-minded  in  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,  that  the  management  of  such 
institutions  be  urged  to  provide  for  those 
children  in  small  groups,  who  shall  be  classi- 
fied and  distributed,  precisely  as  are  the  seeing 
feeble-minded,    on    the    basis    of    their     men- 

ta,i,y-  VII. 

Whereas,  Through  inadvertance,  perhaps, 
the  book  which  is  entitled:  ''List  of  subject 
Headings,  for  use  in  Dictionary  Catalogues 
prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  Third  Edition,  revised  by 
Mary  Josephine  Briggs,  1914,"  and  which  was 
published  for  the  guidance  of  librarians 
throughout  the  country,  lists  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  blind  under  the  general  subject 
heading  "Assylums,"  as  on  pp.  29  and  119,  of 
said  volume;  and 

Whereas,  The  use  of  this  word  is  very  mis- 
leading where  used  in  reference  to  schools, 
workshops,  and  many  of  the  activities  of  As- 
sociations and  Commissions  for  the  Blind, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  ot 
this  Association  be  instructed  to  communicate 
with  the  officers  of  the  A.  L.  A.  respectfully 
calling  their  attention  to  this  error  and  urgent- 
ly requesting  that  correction  be  made  in  all 
subsequent  editions  of  this  and  any  other  pub- 
lications of  the  A.  L.  A. 
VIII. 

Whereas,  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
teachers  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind, 
in  any  particular  grade,  need  to  possess,  not 
only  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  the  see- 
ing of  a  like  grade  in  day  schools,  but  also 
specialized  training  and  experience  in  work 
for  the  sightless ;  and 

Whereas,  Such  teachers  must  necessarily 
be  called  on  for  duties  outside  of  and  in  ad- 
dition to  classroom  work,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  that  teachers  of  the 
Blind  ought  to  be  paid  a  salary  from  10%  to 
20%  higher  than  teachers  of  a  similar  grade 
in  the  public  day  schools,  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance being  made  for  maintenance. 
IX. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  McAloney,  Hooper,  a/id 
Cox,  be  appointed  to  endeavor  to  revive  the 
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activities  and  the  organization  of  the  National 
Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for  the  Blind. 

X. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  expresses  its  thanks 
to  all,  not  members  of  the  Association  whose 
contributions  have  enriched  the  program  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
Association  and  in  particular  to  Dr.  Buford 
Johnson,  Mr.  Erik  Harildstad,  Mrs.  Winifred 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Mr.  Harold 
Molter,  Mr.  Montague,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  Mr. 
L.  W.  Wallace,  and  Mrs.  Vanderkopf  for 
illuminating  papers  upon  subjects  of  present 
interest  to  all  instructors  of  the  blind :  and  to 
Dr.  Max  Herz,  of  Austria,  for  the  demon- 
stration of  his  inventions  in  aid  of  the  blind. 

XL 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  be  ex- 
tended to  the  newspapers  that  have  greatly 
-contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  Association, 
through  advance  publicity,  and  through  ac- 
curate sympathetic  reports  of  its  proceedings. 


XII. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  extends  to  Di- 
rector Wallace  and  Assistant  Director  Camp- 
bell of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  to  all  who  participated  in  making  the  visit 
to  Evergreen  enjoyable  and  profitable,  the 
warm  thanks  of  the  Association  for  their  hos- 
pitality, and  for  the  careful  planning  that  en- 
abled each  visitor  to  derive  the  utmost  benefit 
from  the  time  spent  in  the  institution. 
XIII. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  hereby  expresses  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  Superintendent 
John  F.  Bledsoe  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  to  his  staff  of  helpers  and  to  the 
loyal  friends  of  the  school  who  so  kindly  fur- 
nished automobiles  appreciation  of  and  hearty 
thanks  for  the  typical  Southern  hospitality 
extended  to  delegates  and  guests  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  said  As- 
sociation, for  the  careful  attention  that  has 
foreseen  and  provided  for  every  want,  and  the 
cordial  kindliness  that  has  characterized  the 
attitude  of  all  connected  with  the  School 
throughout  the  session. 


WAS    THE 


TYPEWRITER    ORIGINALLY  DEVISED  FOR  THE  BLIND? 


The    following   correspondence   answers   the 
above  question  and  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of   The  Outlook  for  the  Blind: 
"Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  April  22,  1920. 
Remington   Typewriter   Company, 
154  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

Gentlemen :— I  have  heard  a  statement,  as- 
cribed to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  of  London,  Eng- 
land, but  not  so  far  as  I  know  verifiable  in 
print,  to  the  effect  that  the  typewriter  was  de- 
vised for,  or  grew  out  of  efforts  made  to  en- 
able the  blind  to  write.  Can  you  help  me  to 
corroborate  or  amplify  that  statement?  I 
should  be  glad  to  make  the  claim  indicated  in 
a  paper  which  I  am  now  preparing,  if  I  can 
ascertain  that  it  is  founded  on  fact. 

Believe  me,     Very  truly  yours, 

Edward   E.  Allen." 
"Remington  Typewriter  Company, 
374  Broadway,  New  York,  April  26,  1920." 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Care  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

Dear    Sir: — Your    letter    of    the    22nd    inst, 


addressed  to  our  branch  house  in  Boston,  and 
inquiring  whether  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  men- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  typewriter 
originated  from  the  efforts  to  produce  a  ma- 
chine for  the  blind  could  be  verified,  has  been 
referred  to  the  present  writer  as  one  long  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  typewriter. 

It  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  the 
typewriter  actually  originated  from  the  efforts 
to  make  a  machine  for  the  blind,  and  we  do 
not  understand  that  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  has 
actually  so  stated.  There  are  records  show- 
ing efforts  to  develop  a  machine  for  writing 
ante-dating  any  mention  of  the  use  of  such 
machines  for  blind  users.  But  it  is  quite  true 
that  actual  progress  towards  the  invention  of 
a  practical  typewriter  was  quite  materially 
aided  and  promoted  by  efforts  to  produce  a 
machine  which  the  blind  could  use.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  the  leading  motive  of  several  of 
the  early  inventions,  and  the  fact  that  they, 
and  some  of  the  other  early  workers  in  this 
line,  also  perceived  the  broader  field  of  use- 
fulness which  a  successful  machine  of  this 
kind  might  have,  should  not  in  any  way  over- 
shadow the  interesting  fact  that  the  needs  of 
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blind  people  did  aid  in  promoting  a  great  mod- 
ern invention  which  has  practically  revolu- 
tionized the  modern  business  world  to  say 
-nothing  of  the  other  fields  of  usefulness  which 
it  has  also  entered. 

In  1851,  Pierre  Foucalt,  a  blind  teacher  in 
the  Paris  Institute  for  the  blind  invented  a 
machine  for  printing  raised  letters  for  the 
l)lind  which  was  exhibited  at  the  first  World's 
Fair  held  in  London  in  that  year.  Several  of 
these  machines  were  made  and  used  in  various 
European  institutions  for  the  blind  but  so  far 
as  is  now  known  no  practical  advance  was 
made  from  this  effort. 

In  1856,  Mr.  A.  E.  Beach,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  "Scientific  American"  took 
out  a  patent  (U.  S.  No.  15164  dated  June 
24th)  upon  a  machine  containing  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  modern  typewriter  which 
was  specifically  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  It  was  fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  Scientific  American  many  years  ago  but 
the  writer  has  not  at  hand  references  to  the 
date  of  publication. 

Printed  reference  to  facts  stated  in  the  two 
•preceding  paragraphs  is  to  be  found  in  an 
-article  entitled  "The  Evolution  of  the  Type- 
writer" published  in  Belford's  Magazine  in 
April  1892,  and  also  in  an  article  upon  the 
"history  of  the  Typewriter  to  be  found  in 
Johnson's  Encyclopedia.  The  latter  was  pre- 
pared by  the  writer  in  collaboration  with  the 
late  William  O.  Wychoff,  who  bore  an  active 
part  in  the  later  history  of  the  introduction 
and  improvement  of  the  modern  typewriter. 
A  good  deal  of  history  about  the  typewriter 
-published  since  may  be  traced  to  these  sources. 
In  both  cases  these  were  attempts  to  set  forth 
historical  facts  in  an  entirely  free  and  un- 
biased manner  after  very  careful  investigation 
of  their  authenticity.  Mention  is  made  of  this 
simply  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  looking  up 
references  that  would  rest  upon  no  better  au- 
thority than  this  communication. 

We  trust  this  may  prove  of  some  service 
:to  you.    • 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  McKean  Jones, 
Manager,    Development   Department, 
Remington    Typewriter    Company." 
'"Perkins  Institution   for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  April  29,  1920. 


Mr.  R.  McKean  Jones, 
Manager,   Development   Department, 
Remington  Typewriter   Company, 
.'574  Broadway,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  grateful  for  your  very 
satisfactory  letter  associating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  typewriter  with  efforts  to  help 
the  blind  to  write.  The  matter  should  be  so 
interesting  to  our  profession  that  I  wish  to 
have  your  letter  appear  in  our  organ  of  com- 
munication, "The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  and 
unless  I  hear  from  you  otherwise  I  shall  as- 
sume that  you  have  no  objection. 

Since  last  writing  your  firm  I  have  come 
across  the  following  statement  in  "Heroes  of 
the  Darkness"  by  John  Bernard  Mannix  (S. 
W.  Patridge  &  Co.,  London),  pp.  221-222,  and 
I  am  sending  it  to  you,  thinking  you  may  not 
have  seen  just  this  claim. 

In  an  article  on  Francios  Huber :  "Undei 
his  directions  a  printing  press  was  according- 
ly constructed  by  his  new  servant,  Claud 
Lechet,  who  was  possessed  of  considerable 
mechanical  ability.  The  process  and  appar- 
atus are  thus  described  by  a  contemporary: 

'A  series  of  numbered  cases  containing 
small  printed  type,  executed  in  bold  relief, 
which  he  arranged  in  his  hand.  On  the  lines 
thus  composed  he  placed  a  sheet  of  paper 
clackened  with  a  particular  kind  of  ink,  and 
above  that  a  sheet  of  white  paper ;  with  a 
press,  set  in  motion  by  his  foot,  he  succeeded 
in  printing  a  letter,  which  he  folded  and 
sealed  himself,  greatly  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  that  independence  of  others,  which  he 
hoped  to  acquire   by  this   means.' 

This  contrivance  for  taking  an  impression 
off  the  type-face  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
forerunner  of  the  typewriter  and  the  inked 
ribbon.  Huber  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  difficulty  of  putting  the  printing  press 
into  action  was  too  great,  and  he  abandoned 
the  use  of  it  as  being  too  cumbrous  and  ted« 
ious.  The  type-letters,  however,  together  with 
some  algebraic  characters  made  of  baked 
clay,  which  his  son  Pierre  had  moulded  for 
him,  were  a  source  of  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment to  him   for  many  years." 

Be|ieve  me.  Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  E.  Allen." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE    AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 


At  the  convention  of  this  Association,  held 
at  Colorado  Springs  in  1918,  it  was 

Resolved  That  a  committee  of  five,  to  be 
styled  the  Committee  on  Efficiency,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  the  curriculum  in  schools  for  the  blind 
and  to  recommend  such  changes  and  modifica- 
tions as  may  tend  to  greater  efficiency. 

That  this  committee  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  several  schools  for  the 
blind  in  America  efficiency  tests,  with  a  view 
to  securing  accurate  data  as  to  the  work  now 
being  done  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  that 
the  results  of  these  tests  be  embodied  in  the 
committee's  report  to  this  Association  at  its 
next   session. 

President  Argo  designated  as  the  commit- 
tee five  heads  of  Eastern  schools  who,  largely 
because  they  were  neighbors,  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting  together  often  and  had,  in 
fact,  already  been  meeting  as  a  self-consti- 
tuted committee  to  discuss  and  compare  their 
own  courses  of  study.  Besides  writing  often 
to  one  another,  this  committee  has  met  in  its 
official  capacity  twice  for  several  days  to- 
gether and  has  prepared  and,  in  January  last, 
sent  out  to  all  the  schools  a  questionnaire  on 
language,  number,  geography  and  other  ele- 
mentary sciences,  history  and  manual  train- 
ing. It  has  also  employed  Dr.  Hayes  to  carry 
out  certain  efficiency  tests  in  seven  schools 
covering  in  each  test  over  400  pupils,  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  been  used  in  this  report. 
Most  of  you  will  remember  receiving  the 
questionnaire ;  for,  whether  you  took  the  mat- 
ter seriously,  as  being  of  mutual  benefit,  and 
replied  in  due  season  or  whether  you  threw  it 
aside,  as  calling  for  too  much  labor,  you  were 
afforded  the  chance  of  helping  your  Commit- 
tee begin  its  somewhat  arduous  undertaking, 
— which  so  far  has  been  an  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain how  and  to  what  extent  these  funda- 
mental subjects  are  being  taught  today  in  oui 
many  and  widely  separated  schools.  We 
called  the  questionnaire  a  preliminary  one, 
assuming  that  others  would  necessarily  fol- 
low, provided  the  committee's  labor  were  found 
to  be  worth  while  and  the  committee  continued. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  has  learned  that  it  is  one  thing  to  make 


recommendations,  however  authoritative  these 
may  be,  and  quite  another  thing  to  have  them 
materially  influence  the  set  methods  of  Amer- 
ican independency.  Bearing  this  warning  in 
mind  we  shaped  our  initial  series  with  the 
conscious  design  of  having  each  superintend- 
ent and  principal  make  a  personal  examina- 
tion into  the  curriculum  of  his  own  school 
and  so  become  able  to  co-operate  with  us. 
And  the  replies  are  in  most  instances  so  full 
as  to  indicate  that  this  self-study  was  made. 
A  rather  short  time  limit  was  given  for  reply, 
since  it  was  thought  that  such  a  limit  would 
insure  immediate  attention  and  therefore 
more  and  fuller  returns.  It  did  so ;  although 
about  a  quarter  of  the  institutions  failed  to 
respond  at  all.  Fifty  questionnaires  were  sent 
out, — forty  to  the  residential  schools  and  ten 
to  the  day  schools.  While  but  two  of  the  lat- 
ter replied,  28  of  the  former  did  so — quite  as 
favorable  attention,  doubtless,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  time  limit  given  proved  to  be  too* 
short,  however;  for  the  returns  kept  coming 
in  for  two  or  three  months.  In  April  they 
were  separated  into  groups  by  topics  and  sent 
to  the  different  members  of  the  committee  for 
intensive  study.  In  May  these  were  brought 
or  sent  back  with  comment  to  the  chairman 
for  assembling  into  this  report. 

As  has  been  said,  the  questions  were  com- 
monly so  answered  as  to  indicate  that  one 
benefit  had  already  accrued, — the  benefit  to 
the  one  answering  them.  This  was  particular- 
ly manifest  in  the  language  group;  perhaps 
because  the  mother  tongue  is  least  unfamiliar 
to  some  of  those  making  the  returns.  But 
even  here  not  a  few  replies  to  questions  are 
evidently  estimates  and  opinions  or  show  more 
familiarity  with  what  ought  to  be  than  with 
what  is.  Such  a  question  was:  How  many  of 
your  pupils  get  the  reading  habit?  The  re- 
plies to  this  varied  from  "20%"  to  "100%,"— 
averaging  "about  50%"  which  indicated  alike 
desired  belief  and  mere  guesswork.  A  few 
very  properly  acknowledged  they  did  not 
know.  Then  as  to  the  question:  How  many 
of  your  former  pupils  continue  to  draw  books 
from  your  circulating  library;  only  one  school 
answered  categorically,  and  this  one  had  never 
before  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  how  many, 
though  it  had  the  data  at  hand.    The  school 
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in  question  computed  that  from  the  records  of 
the  past  ten  years,  33  out  of  74  boys  and  38 
out  of  78  girls,  or  about  3/8  of  its  former 
pupils,  had  each  drawn  out  over  ten  books  a 
year;  not  quite  half,  you  see.  And,  too,  that 
particular  school  features  its  lending  library. 
Other  schools  answered  all  the  way  from 
'practically  none"  to  "about  80%,"  several 
confessing  "We  don't  know,"  and  seven  an- 
swering "We  have  no  library  which  circulates 
books   outside  the   school." 

Now,  to  begin  more  definitely  with  this  re- 
port,— which  is  limited,  you  will  please  bear  in 
mind,  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  most  of 
our  schools, — why  is  there  such  general  hesita- 
tion, not  to  say  ignorance,  as  to  this  important 
matter  of  the  results  of  teaching  reading? 
Every  school  stresses  reading  as  a  foundation 
source  of  knowledge  and  power.  Your  Com- 
mittee does  so  by  devoting  to  it  one-third  of 
its  questions  on  language,  or  one-ninth  of  all 
its  questions.  One  school  replies  that  it  treats 
reading  as  a  class  subject  into  its  high  school 
and  one  through  it  to  graduation,  while  18 
intimate  that  reading  becomes  the  chief  pas- 
time of  the  blind.  It  would  seem  to  behoove 
every  one  of  us  to  enter  into  a  study  of  how- 
he  may  best  make  reading  all  that  it  can  be- 
come to  his  pupils  who  are  so  truly  shut  in. 
Even  for  pastime  alone — 

There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book, 
To  take  us  miles  away, 

Nor  any  courser  like  a  page 
Of  prancing  poetry. 

The  school  classes  appear  to  be  devoting 
about  one-half  of  their  time  through  the 
grammar  grades  to  the  general  topic  of  lan- 
guage, including  reading,  as  their  chief  in- 
strument of  instruction,  tapering  it  off  in  the 
high  school  only  because  other  subjects  claim 
attention  and  so  crowd  it  out.  Some  of  the 
quotations  on  this  head  are  interesting,  if  not 
illuminating;  for  example:  "The  blind  have 
more  language  than  thought;"  "As  they  miss 
facial  expression  and  gesture,  language  is 
doubly  important  to  them ;"  "The  blind  have 
the  gift  of  gab  and  should  utilize  it  to  the 
utmost  as  their  working  capital."  Not  a  few 
replies  assign  to  excellence  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage the  place  of  chief  asset  which  their 
pupils  may  posses  after  character,  conceding 
as  many  do  that  charm  of  expression  is  alto- 
gether the  chief  element  of  personality  the 
blind  can  acquire.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons   most   of   the    schools    insist    upon    clear 


and  correct  Statements  from  the  pupils  in 
class,  whatever  the  subject  considered.  How- 
ever, many  caution  the  teacher  not  to  over- 
do the  matter,  since  criticism  both  tends  to 
intimidate  the  child  and  to  suppress  his 
thought  and  thus  to  defeat  the  end  of  the 
teaching.  For  what  we  most  need  to  bring- 
out  after  clarity  is  creativeness  and  spon- 
taneity, qualities  our  blind  pupils  too  often 
lack.  The  majority  say  that  they  treat  the 
various  means  of  developing  the  mother 
tongue  as  parts  of  one  consistent  whole, 
"uniting  them  more  and  more  as  the  pupil 
rises  in  the  grades." 

In  teaching  beginners  to  read  the  following 
methods  are  somewhere  employed : — Alpha- 
betic, letter,  spelling,  word,  word-building, 
word  and  sentence,  phonic,  phonetic,  phrase, 
group,  thought,  sentence,  object,  natural  as- 
sociation of  letters  of  similar  forms,  family 
of  letters,  synthetic,  Connecticut;  and  various 
and  sundry  combinations  of  the  above.  One 
declares  "the  blind  cannot  learn  by  the  word 
method;"  one,  "the  blind  must  learn  by  the 
letter  method ;"  one  is  convinced  that  "the 
synthetic  method  is  necessitated  by  the  nar- 
rowed view  of  the  blind;"  while  one  dubs  the 
question  a  "sticker."  Eleven  would  teach 
blind  children  by  the  same  method  they  would 
use  with  the  seeing,  while  nine  would  not  do 
so.  Others  skip  the  question.  Eighteen  teach 
reading  and  writing  together,  ten  separately, — 
that  is,  the  one  after  the  foundations  of  the 
other  have  been  laid.  Three  believe  reading 
and  writing  cannot  be  taught  together  to  the 
blind  because  they  proceed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions,— a  notion  which  the  actual  teacher 
deems  fallacious.  As  to  standards  of  excel- 
lence in  reading  there  is  agreement  that 
smoothness  should  be  stressed  rather  than 
speed.  Some  of  the  reading  standards  cited 
are  marvelously  high ;  as  "To  hold  an  audi- 
ence amid  distracting  surroundings"  and 
"Such  interest  in  both  reader  and  audience 
that  they  completely  forget  themselves." 
Means  and  methods  utilized  for  vitalizing  the 
reading  lessons  are  suggestive : — First  and 
foremost,  the  resourceful  and  inspirational 
teacher;  then,  choosing  selections  of  a  human 
interest,  correlating  these  with  history,  geo- 
graphy, etc.,  associating  them  with  the  pupils' 
experiences,  treating  the  events  as  if  alive ;  by 
story-telling,  dialogs  and  dramatization ; 
through  speaking  and  reading  contests ;  by  let- 
ting the  pupils  in  turn  conduct  the  lesson  as 
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a  reward  for  effort ;  by  permitting  him  who 
has  read  well  to  read  on  silently  or  be  ex- 
cused from  other  work ;  and  finally  by  avoid- 
ing the  monotony  of  always  having  all  the 
class  read  and  reread  aloud  from  the  same 
story  or  even  book. 

As  to  supervising  the  voluntary  reading, 
while  all  but  one  or  two  believe  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  do,  all  but  one  or  two  do  not  da 
it;  one  of  these  explaining  that  this  should  be 
done  for  the  same  reason  that  the  pupils'  din- 
ners should  be  supervised.  The  best  and  full- 
est ground  assigned  is  that  supervision  pro- 
vides for  variety,  helps  form  good  and  right 
habits  in  reading,  enables  the  teacher  to  know 
the  pupils  better  or  to  keep  in  closer  touch 
with  them,  and  to  check  up  their  perseverance 
and  characters. 

"When  should  you  introduce  the  use  of 
contractions?"  Two  would  do  so  from  the  be- 
ginning, two  are  wholly  opposed  to  their  use 
in  school,  but  most  agree  to  begin  them  with 
the  third  school  grade,  which  is  comforting  to 
the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type.  In  dis- 
cussing how  contractions  should  be  introduced 
only  one  insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
of  giving  drills  in  their  make-up  and  use 
through  writing  them  before  allowing  the 
pupils  to  read  books  containing  them. 

Typewriting,  strange  to  say,  is  nsomewhere 
begun  in  every  grade  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth,  most  schools  beginning  it  in  the 
seventh,  while  a  few  allow  the  pupils  to  pick  it 
up  at  any  time ;  which  custom  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  some  pupils'  never  learning  to  type- 
write acceptably.  It  is  suggestive  that  one 
superintendent,  himself  a  product  of  our 
schools,  discerns  in  typewriting  a  means  of 
correcting  what  he  terms  Brailleisms, — such  as 
the  idea  that  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  neces- 
sarily a  character  made  up  of  points.  Only  a 
slight  majority  of  the  returns  show  a  con- 
viction  that  the  teacher  of  typewriting  should 
be  business-trained, — a  judgment  which  is 
illuminating.  And  there  are  three  times  as 
many  returns  which  do  not  call  for  the  use  of 
a  dictaphone  in  school  as  there  are  which  do, — 
the  clearest  motive  given  for  use  of  the  in- 
strument being  that  it  will  save  the  teacher's 
time  from  everlasting  dictation. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  blind  are  un- 
usually poor  spellers.  Indeed,  24  of  the  re* 
turns  say  so.  And  yet  Dr.  Hayes  has  com- 
puted from  standardized  tests  made  this  year 
by  his  workers  that  in  the  spelling  of  ordinary 


words  blind  children  average  rather  above 
than  below  seeing  children  of  their  age.  But 
he  adds  warningly  that  most  school  children 
are  notoriously  poor  spellers;  which  generali- 
zation includes,  though  to  a  less  degree,  our 
pupils.  Please  note  that  the  above  finding  only 
covers  words  in  ordinary  correspondence.  Dr. 
Hayes  has  also  given  these  very  pupils  what 
are  called  "dictionary  tests'' — a  scale  stand- 
ardized for  words  picked  haphazard  from  a 
dictionary,  and  in  this  he  finds  that  the  blind 
fall  well  behind  their  seeing  fellows.  And  well 
they  may,  since  their  chief  acquaintance  with 
words  is  through  the  ear  only,  which  sense  is 
not  constantly  teaching  them  their  forms,  as 
the  eye  is. 

Now,  all  the  returns  admit  the  prime  im- 
portance of  spelling,  and  all  'enjoin  special 
drills  in  spelling, — oral,  written,  typewritten: 
stressing  articulation,  pronunciation,  syllabica- 
tion, etc., — in  short,  endless  drill,  drill,  drill; 
while  very  few  seem  to  muster  to  their  aid 
spelling  matches  and  other  devices  for  giving 
interest  and  life  to  the  study,  such  as  are 
recommended  by  S.  Ad  Conrtis  in  his  "Teach- 
ing  Spelling  by   Plays   and   Games." 

The  subject  of  gramrnar 4nost  of  our  people 
would  handle  with  cafe  and  caution ;  in  other 
words,  they  would  introduce  it  incidentally  and 
so  as  riot  to  antagonize  tfie  pupil.  It  is  evi- 
dently taken  for  granted  that  while  one  may 
earn  his  living  without,  grammar  he  cannot  do 
so  without  arithmetic.  Nevertheless,  practically 
all  recognize  formal  grammar  and  to  a  less 
degree  rhetoric  in  their  high  school  courses. 
Dr.  Hayes  finds  that  his  general  picture  of  the 
blind  in  grammar  is  creditable  to  them. 

It  is  strange  that  quite  a  few  superintend- 
ents shy  at  expression  teaching  when  so  many 
own  and  avow  that  to  the  blind  "voice  is  the 
only  true  reporter"  and  that  expression  and 
personality  are  one.  While  we  are  very  prop- 
erly warned  against  turning  out  "yellowcu- 
tionists"  there  is  little  question  that  our  pupils 
commonly  fall  down  in  verbal  and  physical  ex- 
pression quite  as  often  and  as  evidently  as  in 
any  other  way.  Thus  every  teacher  of  tht 
blind  should  be  a  student  of  expression  and 
every  school  for  them  should  try  to  have  on 
its  staff  one  specialist  in  the  art.  If  every 
teacher  cannot  be  a  model  in  all  things  she 
should  realize  that  she  can  possess  no  more 
fetching  equipment  than  a  pleasant  speaking 
voice — or,  as  one  superintendent  puts  it :     "An 
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agreeable  voice  is  more  important  in  a  teacher 
than  an  A.  B.  degree." 

Opinions  differ  as  to  desirability  of  approv- 
ing and  fostering  pupils'  clubs  and  dramatic 
societies,  etc.  To  be  sure  most  favor  them  in 
so  far  as  they  do  not  take  time  from  the  reg- 
ular school  course,  while  one  or  two  would 
encourage  them,  provided  that  they  be  not  al- 
lowed to  overtax  health  and  strength.  The 
former  would  countenance  little  save  routine 
school  work,  while  the  latter  would  even 
transgress  upon  the  traditional  curriculum  in 
order  to  help  evoke  what  is  so  evidently  lack- 
ing among  the  blind, — initiative  and  resource- 
fulness, marks  of  efficiency  no  less  potent  than 
training  in  the  three  R's.  What  though  the 
course  be  already  overloaded?  Some  would 
unload  it  and,  through  fitter  leadership  and 
more  inspirational  teaching,  provide  for  the 
conscious  development  of  the  personality  that 
counts. 

The  questions  of  composition  were  among 
those  very  fully  answered, — more  than  3/4 
recognizing  speech  and  oral  work  as  the  most 
potential  as  well  as  the  most  natural  and  ready 
medium  the  blind  have  for  practice  in  com- 
position. This  is  especially  true  for  gaining 
ease  and  facility,  whereas  written  work  is 
most  helpful  for  acquiring  form  and  substance. 
Our  teachers  then  will  do  well  to  give  full 
recognition  to  the  place  of  speech  and  to  make 
every  recitation,  whatever  the  subject,  an  aid 
to  correct  speech  habits.  The  direction  of 
travel  counts  more  than  the  distance  covered. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  the  blind  compare 
in  oral  composition  with  seeing  children  of 
similar  age,  but  that  they  are  about  four  years 
retarded  in  excellence  of  written  composition 
Dr.   Hayes  appears  to  have  demonstrated. 

"Throw  all  the  good  English  you  can  at 
them,"  replies  one  superintendent  to  the  ques- 
tion, How  would  you  increase  the  vocabulary 
of  your  pupils?  Other  agencies  are:  Good 
reading  and  a  lot  of  it,  committing  choice  pas- 
sages to  memory,  rewriting  stories  with  an 
effort  to  employ  synonyms  and  antonyms 
wherever  possible,  paraphrasing,  assigning 
lessons  on  the  history  of  words,  and  begin- 
ning the  study  of  Latin  with  this  end  in  view. 
One  would  have  the  teacher  study  to  introduce 
in  her  own  .talking  one  new  word  a  day. 
Games  for  increasing  the  vocabulary  seem  to 
receive  little  attention,  one  asserting  that 
"vocabulary  schemes  are  fads,"  and  another 
insisting  that  "if  you  once  excite  the  thought 


the  words  will  come  of  themselves."  No  one 
mentions  that,  as  the  dictionary  is  practically  a 
closed  book  to  the  blind,  they  should  become 
at  school  specially  strong  in  the  acquisition  oi 
vocabulary. 

The  imagination  being  inborn  and  not  creat- 
able,  little  can  be  expected  from  most  pupils 
in  the  matter  of  creative  writing,  say  a  few  o\ 
the  returns.  Yet  most  would  seek  after  this 
jewel  and  try  to  brighten  it  when  found 
through  inviting  original  stories,  handling  the 
results  sympathetically  and  never  so  critically 
as  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  for  repeated  trial. 
Obviously  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  recog- 
nize originality  and,  if  possible,  should  pos- 
sess a  little  of  it  herself.  At  any  rate,  if  she 
is  to  impart  literary  taste  she  must  not  be  lack- 
ing in  that  quality.  Such  taste  comes,  perhaps 
most  surely,  from  association  with  it  in  peo- 
ple and  in  books.  Therefore,  emboss  no  poor 
stuff  and  let  the  reading  be  supervised  and  en- 
couraged. Memory  gems  begun  in  the  primary 
grades  might  well  be  concluded  with  book  re- 
views in  the  high  school. 

Why  do  23  out  of  the  30  replies  approve  of 
dipping  into  Latin  for  its  illumination  of  the 
study  of  the  mother  tongue?  And  why  are 
there  only  nine  who  would  drop  the  Latin  to 
18  who  would  drop  any  other  foreign  language 
instead?  The  answer  is  apparently  a  recogni- 
tion of  two  facts :  First,  that  those  of  our 
pupils  who  are  not  fitting  for  college  cannot 
afford  the  time  to  pursue  a  foreign  tongue  for 
its  own  sake  but  only  for  its  use  in  under- 
standing and  discriminating  English  words ; 
and  second,  that  Latin  is  par  excellence  the 
language  for  that  particular  purpose.  A  little 
Latin  is  indeed  important  for  the  blind  student 
of  English,  if  only  because  he  cannot  readily 
consult  a  dictionary. 

Next  in  fundamental  importance  after  the 
mother  tongue  your  Committee  places  number. 
The  development  of  the  number  sense  all 
teachers  deem  vital  to  socialized  progress. 
Now,  what  proportion  of  school  time  does  our 
profession  give  to  number?  In  the  primary 
classes,  from  very  little  to  one-quarter,  averag- 
ing about  15% ;  in  the  grammar,  averaging 
about  20%  ;  and  in  the  high  school,  about 
25%  ; — altogether  an  increasing  amount,  you 
see.  However,  three  schools  assign  a  decreas- 
ing number  of  hours  to  this  general  subject, 
one  of  these  asserting  that  for  most  -pupil? 
algebra  and  geometry  are  but  a  waste  ofj.t^rne 
and   effort;   and    another    writing:      "Call  . •  it 
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arithmetic  or  call  it  language,  you  may  spend 
as  much  time  as  you  please  in  the  first  grade, 
and  the  time  will  be  well  spent  in  the  follow- 
ing occupations:  handle  objects  and  forms, 
measure  objects  having  length  and  width; 
pour  with  quart  and  pint  measures ;  play  with 
peck  and  bushel  measures ;  use  real  money  if 
you  can,  toy  money  if  you  must;  listen  to  coins 
as  they  ring  on  the  floor,  distinguish  them  by 
size  and  feeling,  etc.,  etc."  Of  course,  it  is  the 
school  teacher  herself  who  reports  in  this  way. 
She  is  laying  the  foundation  for  the  accuracy 
and  clarity  on  which  all  future  progress  in 
mathematics  hangs.  Another  primary  teacher 
in  speaking  of  her  tangible  material  says : 
"This  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  child  and 
must  be  used  by  him  in  imaging,  in  compar- 
ing and  in  constructing."  Everyone  admits  that 
a  little  child  cannot  image  in  the  abstract, 
and  so  we  find  the  variety  of  tangible  number 
material  seized  upon  and  utilized  in  our 
schools  to  be  very  considerable, — the  list  of  it 
is  too  long  to  quote.  Still,  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  embossed  textbook  in  arith- 
metic should  be  given  the  pupil  as  soon  as  he 
can  read  it  with  ease  and  understanding;  that 
is,  rather  early  in  the  course,  though  one 
school  would  hold  it  back  until  the  seventh 
grade,  believing  that  oral  teaching  should  be 
continued  to  the  limit.  In  fact,  quite  a  few 
favor  employing  the  mind  only  and  not  resort- 
ing to  devices  for  relieving  it  of  the  burdens 
of  working  out  the  problems.  One  of  this 
group  says.  "Slates  and  all  recording  de- 
vices are  clumsy,  absorb  time  and  divert  at- 
tention from  the  mental  processes  and  so 
thwart  readiness,  quickness  and  accuracy." 
Nevertheless,  most  of  the  schools  depend  prett> 
largely  upon  written  work,  as  is  done  in 
schools  for  the  seeing.  It  is  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  The  admittedly  proper  proportion 
is,  however,  from  1/2  to  3/4  for  oral  work, — 
which  seems  very  fair. 

A  superintendent  who  is  himself  blind  de- 
clares that  instruction  in  simple  business  forms 
and  bookkeeping  is  "certainly  needed  by  ah 
our  pupils."  Another,  also  blind,  agrees  with 
this  since  many  of  his  graduates  eventually 
become  salesmen.  Contrasting  beliefs  of  two 
superintendents  who  are  not  blind  are, — the 
one,  that  such  matters  are  of  very  little  use  to 
the  average  blind  person,  and  the  other,  that 
both  single  and  double  entry  are  needful.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  business  forms 
and  principles  might  well  receive  more  atten- 


tion than  they  do  at  present- 

With  few  exceptions  all  concede  that  algebra 
and  geometry  are  practical  for  any  high  school 
pupil  who  has  been  well  grounded  in  the 
grades.  Most  require  a  little  of  each  for 
graduation,  though  for  special  reasons  a  few 
allow  for  geometry  the  substitution  of  an 
equivalent,  such  as  harmony. 

Three  times  as  many  say  their  pupils  like 
geometry  as  those  who  say  they  do  not  like  it ; 
but  that  most  require  diagrams.  Now,  the 
means  for  making  these  figures  are  multifar- 
ious,— the  most  interesting  as  well  as  easiest 
method  being  to  draw  and  letter  them  with  the 
finger  and  to  look  at  them  with  the  eye  of  the 
mind.  Very  true,  but  the  power  so  to  visual- 
ize would  doubtless  vary  greatly  among  in- 
dividuals. 

Considering  the  time  and  effort  given  to, 
and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  teaching  sim- 
ple mathematics,  how  do  our  pupils  stand  the 
test  of  examination?  Dr.  Hayes  reports:  "We 
have  found  nearly  half  the  457  pupils  ex- 
amined deficient  in  simple  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division ;"  and  adds 
that  even  "after  deducting  the  scores  of  pupils 
known  to  be  of  low  mentality,  there  remain  a 
very  considerable  number  of  very  low  scores 
in  these  exceedingly  easy  examples  charged 
against  pupils  whose  mentality  is  not  ques- 
tioned-" If  this  finding  is  verified  by  further 
tests,  it  may  be  we  shall  have  to  revise  our 
methods  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

Elementary  science  your  committee  places 
fourth  in  order  of  importance  of '  all  school 
subjects,  being  preceded  only  by  the  mother 
tongue,  number,  and  the  manual  arts.  We 
doubt  if  our  schools  collectively  assign  it  so 
prominent  a  place,  though  the  returns  show 
that  every  school  pays  more  or  less  attention 
to  it.  Some,  indeed,  though  conceding  the  im- 
possibility of  clarifying  nature  to  those  who 
have  never  known  it  through  the  eye,  yet  la- 
bor to  bring  ingenuity  and  material  to  bear 
upon  the  remaining  senses  of  the  blind  and 
have  reason  to  believe  that  their  efforts  and 
devotion  are  approximately  successful.  A  few 
schools  appear  to  surrender  to  the  eall  of 
other  interests  and  not  even  to  be  sure  how 
much  their  teachers  do  with  nature  study,  ex- 
cept to  read  aloud  books  on  the  general  sub- 
ject. One  says  his  teachers  are  requested  to 
teach  it  incidentally.  Only  five  conduct  for- 
mal classes  in  nature  study,  whereas  22  do  not 
do  so.     Only  four  reply  to  the  question,  How 
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much  time  do  you  give  to  it  and  when?  One 
school  reports  using  a  definite  textbook  in  it; 
but  most  report  depending  on  general  reading, 
talks  and  walks,  explanations  or  spoken  expo- 
sition, comparison  with  the  known,  appercep- 
tion and  handling  things  or  models  of  them 
whenever  feasible.  A  very  few  call  to  their 
aid  cardboard  and  clay  modeling.  Only  eleven 
have  a  museum  of  objects  and  specimens,  the 
other  19  merely  wishing  they  had  one.  But 
of  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  house  this 
didactic  material  in  a  glass  case  but  five,  or 
less  than  half,  seem  to  open  it  regularly  and 
often  for  use.  Four  which  are  located  in  cities 
having  natural  history  museums  available  to 
students  say  they  take  parties  of  their  chil- 
dren to  visit  them  occasionally. 

So  much  for  our  teaching  of  conscious 
foundations  of  science  and  the  conceptions  of 
nature's  forms,  which  our  pupils  must  get  at 
school.  On  this,  such  as  it  happens  to  be, 
the  elementary  schools  superpose  considerable 
textbook  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
only  three  appearing  to  be  aware  that  an  ex- 
cellent modern  primer  on  sanitation  exists  in 
Braille;  and  the  high  schools  offer  classes  in 
the  following :  physics,  physical  geography, 
physiography,  general  science,  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  biology  (one  school),  chemistry  (five 
schools)  and  astronomy  (three  schools.)  One 
or  two  try  to  find  time  for  a  little  economics, 
sociology  and  psychology.  Seventeen  believe 
they  would  welcome  an  embossed  textbook  on 
general  science ;  nine  are  sure  they  would  not, 
while  three  venture  no  opinion  as  to  this. 

The  reaction  retained  by  your  committee 
after  reading  the  returns  on  general  science 
is  that  our  schools  for  the  blind  are  flounder- 
ing in  this  general  field  not  only  more  than  is 
wise  but  also  more  than  is  necessary. 

Geography,  a  subject  much  better  taught  in 
the  public  schools  than  is  general  science,  re- 
ceives more  rational  attention  in  our  schools 
also.  Everybody  is  eager  for  a  textbook  in 
geography,  embossed  in  Revised  Braille,  as 
soon  as  possible  and  generally  knows  which  one 
he  wants.  He  is  quite  sure  also  that  he  would 
begin  with  home  geography  in  the  third  grade 
and  with  the  textbook  in  the  fourth  and  fifth. 
or  the  sixth,  and  that  he  would  devote  three 
periods  a  week  to  the  subject.  As  to  maps, 
most  of  the  schools  pronounce  the  dissected 
kind  of  greatest  service  and  next  the  large 
contour  maps, — the  flat  rather  than  the  relief 
ones.      But    they   prefer    these    for    individual 


study  and  reference  and  the  paper  outline  or 
desk  maps  for  effective  class  results.  Ex- 
perienced teachers  welcome  as  many  kinds  of 
maps  as  they  can  have  and  even  make  their 
own.  While  ingenious  suggestions  for  map- 
making  are  offered,  the  most  enthusiastic,  con- 
structive proposal  isvnore  money  for  estab- 
lishing an  expert  mapmaker  at  the  American 
Printing  House. 

From  the  responses  on  history  it  is  clear 
that,  while  all  teach  this  human  subject  with 
varying  degrees  of  thoroughness,  the  ground 
covered  is  in  nearly  every  instance  limited  to 
the  one  word  "textpook."  Four  claim  that 
alike  for  want  of  time  and  the  deplorable  lack 
of  Braille  very  little  can  be  required.  Yet  in 
one  school  several  volumes  apiece  must  be 
read  by  all  academic  pupils,  and  in  another 
supplementary  historical  reading  by  the  pupils 
themselves  counts  as  one-third  of  the  work 
done  in  each  class. 

Pupils  work  by  means  of  outlines  in  21  of 
the  schools,  the  outlines  in  a  few  cases  being 
the  joint  work  of  pupil  and  teacher;  in  many, 
being  dictated  entirely  by  the  teacher,  or  fur- 
nished by  the  textbook.  Notebooks  are  kept 
in  13  schools,  for  the  most  part  from  the 
teacher's  dictation.  Whether  or  not  they  shall 
be  kept  is  usually  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher.  Two  schools  condemn  the  practice 
of  note-taking  as  a  "waste  of  time." 

Modern  contemporary  American,  British  and 
Continental  European  histories  are  largely 
treated  as  Current  Events,  exceedingly  little 
time  being  set  apart  especially  for  them.  How- 
ever, Current  Events  are  followed  in  a  few 
schools  as  a  regular  course,  through  readings 
from  newspapers  and  current  periodicals, 
through  classroom  discussions,  through  talks 
given  by  principals  and  teachers,  and  in  one 
instance  by  the  pupils  themselves  who  are  re- 
quired to  give  formal  talks  in  chapel  on  sub- 
jects of  present-day  interest.  The  world  war 
has  served  to  increase  the  attention  paid  to 
this  subject  and  to  the  allied  subjects  of  civics 
and  Americanization,  and  has  aroused  a  grow- 
ing desire  for  up-to-date  texts  in  embossed 
form  for  the  pupils. 

Approaching  now  that  field  of  education 
which  is  so  significant  with  the  blind, — the 
manual  arts,  termed  in  this  questionnaire  man- 
ual training, — we  learn  that  27  or  all  the 
schools  reporting  on  this  subject  teach  it  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  co-ordinating  hand  and 
brain,  that  19  do   so  with  the  distinct  aim  of 
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imparting  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  that  eight 
utilize  it  chiefly  as  busy  work  to  fill  in  the 
spare  time.  However,  most  of  the  schools  have 
two  aims.  The  forms  of  instruction  given  in 
at  least  ten  schools  are,  in  order  of  times  men- 
tioned, chair  caning,  sewing,  weaving,  basketry, 
broom-making,  knitting,  sloyd,  crocheting, 
bead  work  and  piano  tuning.  That  piano  tun- 
ing, which  18  place  first  in  vocational  service 
to  the  boys,  should  not  stand  higher  in  the 
order  of  manual  instruction  given  is  obviously 
due  either  to  misunderstanding  the  question 
or  to  considering  tuning  to  be  something  else. 
All  through  the  kindergarten  and  primary  de- 
partments the  instruction  through  handwork 
serves  as  foundation  training  for  the  few  pure- 
ly vocation  pursuits  which  start  in  the  higher 
grades.  In  general  from  one  to  five  hours  a 
week  are  formally  given  to  handwork.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  phonograph  repair- 
ing, no  new  occupation  is  suggested  which  is 
not  in  operation  in  one  or  more  of  our  schools. 
Tuning  and  broom-making  for  the  boys  appear 
to  be  the  only  vocations  which  are  empha- 
sized as  such  in  school,  and  music  teaching  for 
the  girls ;  yet  broom-making  seems  to  stand 
low  in  promise  nowadays,  while  dictaphone 
typewriting  is  in  some  localities  outdistancing 
even  music  for  those  graduates  who  have  ade- 
quate background  in  language.  Very  few 
schools  follow  up  their  ex-pupils  enough  to 
learn  what  proportion  continue  at  the  school- 
taught  pursuits ;  it  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  greater  proportion  do  not  do  so  but  fol- 
low other  callings — a  result  which  might  be 
expected  in  America,  and  is  not  discreditable 
to  the  independence  and  initiative  acquired  at 
school. 

As  to  deferring  vocational  instruction  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  literary  course  and 
then  giving  an  intensive  course  of  one  year 
or  more,  five  had  no  opinion,  seven  thought 
it  was  not  advisable,  and  12  favored  it  for 
most  cases.  A  number  of  the  answers  were 
indefinite.  Similarly  unsatisfactory  replies  met, 
or  failed  to  meet,  the  purpose  of  the  question, 
Should1  such  an  intensive  course  be  given  in  a 
special  trades  department  of  our  schools,  or 
should  it  be  given  in  an  outside  school?  Only 
a  few  opinions  were  forthcoming  on  the  weak 
points  of  our  course  whose  vital  importance  to 


our  scheme  of  education  all  would  seem  to 
grant  Yet  this  one  point  was  noticeable — that 
with  few  exceptions  all  the  shop  activities  of 
school  life  were  not  followed  as  real  work, 
but  as  busy  work,  a  sort  of  make-believe  work, 
akin  to  pastime  and  play. 

Your  committee  makes  no  apology  for  its 
somewhat  copious  questionnaire.  No  less  a 
one  would  have  served  to  photograph  on  our 
minds  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  The 
returns  show  the  devoted  purpose  and  convic- 
tion with  which  the  institutions  are  run.  They 
show,  too,  that  in  most  instances,  earnest  self-* 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  home  course 
of  study,  some  explaining  their  delay  in  that 
the  matter  had  called  for  prolonged  attention 
in  teachers'  meetings.  But  the  extreme  va- 
riety of  the  answers  given,  while  showing  com- 
mendable freedom,  indicated  also  a  need  of 
reasonable  standardization  of  means  and 
methods.  Too  many  of  these  answers  were 
evidently  mere  opinions ;  for,  excepting  the 
usual  routine  examinations,  and  such  success 
as  ex-pupils  are  known  or  believed  to  have  at- 
tained, no  means  of  measuring  values  had  been 
applied.  The  teachers  are  therefore  still  la- 
boring in  the  dark,  some  with  evident  complac- 
ency, others  with  wholesome  dissatisfaction. 
A  possible  way  out  of  this  condition  your  com- 
mittee has  initiated  through  special  psychologi- 
cal testing,  begun  by  Dr.  Hayes  and  his  assist- 
ants. 

The  committee  again  calls  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  fact  that  this,  its  first  re- 
port, is  one  of  findings  only,  and  that  the  de- 
finite help  which  was  hoped  for  when  your 
committee  on  efficiency  was  appointed  is  yet 
to  come.  The  present  committee  bespeaks  for 
itself  and  its  successors  in  endeavor  even  a 
better  and  more  careful  attention  to  future 
questionnaires  than  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
this  one ;  for  not  only  is  co-operation  essential 
to  success  in  difficult  undertakings  of  the  kind 
but  also,  according  to  a  well-recognized  law, 
those  of  you  who  strive  most  in  order  to  serve 
most  are  they  who  will  receive  the  greatest 
benefits. 


Note. — (First  report  of  the  Committee  on  Effic- 
iency, composed  of  Messrs.  Allen,  Bledsoe,  Burritt, 
McAloney  and  Van  Cleve,  prepared  for  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  for 
the  Blind,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  21-25,  1920.) 
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THE  FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION  OF 
REHABILITATION— APPLICATION  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL    RE- 
HABILITATION ACT  TO  THE  WAR  BLINDED* 


By   HAROLD    MOLTER, 

The  beginnings  of  the  work  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  war  blinded  are  undoubtedly 
known  to  all  present.  Briefly  they  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  A  conference  held  on  October  12,  1917,  ot 
prominent  educators  and  workers  for  the 
blind  which  formulated  a  plan  for  re-educa- 
tion of  the  blinded  soldiers. 

2.  The  establishment  of  U.  S.  Army  Hos- 
pital No.  7,  known  as  Evergreen,  as  a  sep- 
arate unit  for  preliminary  training  for  the 
blind  before  discharge. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  Red  Cross  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  the  duty  of  which  was  obvious- 
ly to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Hospital. 

4.  The  discharge  of  all  men  from  Hospital 
No.  7,  in  May,  1919,  and  the  turning  over  of 
the  buildings  and  equipment  to  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

5.  The  agreement  between  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  whereby  the 
latter  agreed  to  accept  for  training  such  men 
as  the  Federal  Board  enrolled  for  courses 
approved  by  the   Board. 

On  June  27,  1918,  more  than  one  year  after 
the  United  States  entered  into  the  war,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  was  passed. 
Since  that  date,  within  less  than  two  years, 
the  ederal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
has  had  the  tremendous  task  of  presribing 
and  providing  vocational  training  for  44,500 
disabled  men.  It  has  built  up  an  organiza- 
tion whose  operations  have  been  decentral- 
ized more  extensively  than  any  government 
agency.  By  the  establishment  of  fourteen  dis- 
trict offices,  throughout  the  country,  it  has 
made  possible  in  practically  all  cases  the  ap- 
proval of  courses  for  the  individual  without 
reference  to  Central  Office  in  Washington. 

Of  the  total  number  of  men  disabled  in  the 
war,  277  are  known  to  be  blind  or  to  have 
seriously  defective  eyesight.  A  comparison 
of  this  figure  with  the  total  number  of  dis- 
abled men  indicate  that  quantitatively  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  war  blinded  presents  a 
small  problem.  From  every  other  point  of 
view,  however,  no  other  form  of  disability 
seems  to  involve  as  fundamental  a  readjust- 
ment as  blindness.    This  fact  was  evident  from 


*Paper    presented    at    the    1920    Convention    of    the 
Aermican   Association   of   Instructors   of  the   Blind. 


Supervisor   for   the   Blind. 

the  first  to  those  who  planned  the  organization 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Federal 
Board.  It  was  decided  that  cases  of  blind 
men,  or  those  with  less  than  1/10  eyesight  in 
the  better  eye  should  be  referred  directly  to  an 
experienced  worker  for  the  blind,  who  was  to 
be  a  staff  member  of  the  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision. As  Supervisor  for  the  Blind  he  was 
made  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  in  its  application  to 
the  blind. 

The  problems  involved  in  this  work  are  in- 
deed complex.  In  order  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  program,  it  will  be  advisable 
at  this  point  to  examine  some  of  the  factors 
which  enter  into  the  problem.  We  have  here 
two  groups  of  men;  those  who  are  totally 
blind  and  those  who  have  defective  eyesight. 
In  addition  to  blindness,  we  find  the  added 
handicaps  of  partial  deafness,  paralysis,  ampu- 
tations, weakness  due  to  gassing,  tuberculosis 
and  other  ills.  More  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
men  have  had  little  educational  foundation, 
and  have  been  farm  or  industrial  laborers. 
Some  are  illiterates,  one  cannot  speak  English, 
and  several  are  mentally  defective.  Almost 
every  one  of  the  men  receives  approximately 
nineteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  from  the 
government,  and  will  continue  to  draw  this 
amount  as  long  as  he  lives.  This  represents 
compensation  and  insurance.  Can  you  imagine 
what  effect  this  income  has  on  the  attitude  of 
the  average  man  toward  vocational  training. 
A  sentimental  public  and  a  small  gjroup  of 
novices  raising  the  hopes  of  the  blind,  and 
stirring  their  ambitions  to  heights  which  would 
be  impossible  of  attainment  were  they  possess- 
ed of  full  sight,  have  confused  and  unfitted  for 
immediate  adequate  training  a  number  of  the 
charges  of  the  Federal  Board.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  disconcerting  factors,  and  they  can 
be  multiplied  as  to  individuals.  It  must  be 
understood  of  course  that  there  are  exceptions 
and  that  despite  these  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, men  are  working  and  succeeding. 

An  important  and  fundamental  factor  in  the 
rehabilitation  work  which  has  been  and  is  now 
being     vigorously    pursued     by    the     Federal 
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Board  lies  in  the  community  and  home  of  the 
man.  In  order  to  function  most  effectively  in 
advisement,  training  and  placement  of  the 
men,  first  hand  information  must  be  obtained 
concerning  former  employment,  attitude  of  the 
man's  family,  possibility  of  return  to  former 
employer,  attitude  of  the  community,  and  op- 
portunities for  employment  in  the  community. 
The  Supervisor  for  the  Blind  has  personally 
visited  a  number  of  the  men  in  their  homes, 
and  the  members  of  his  staff  and  other  work- 
ers for  the  blind  have  done  likewise  and  have 
obtained  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
these  matters.  Everyone  of  the  men  registered 
on  the  list  has  been  surveyed  personally  by  an 
agent  of  the  Board.  Written  statements  from 
employers  in  various  communities  offering  em- 
ployment to  men  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Board.  Valuable  and  effective  work  has  been 
done  in  persuading  men  and  their  families  of 
the  necessity  of  taking  instruction  for  read- 
justment. This  phase  of  the  work  has  brought 
out  the  great  importance  of  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  home  and  community  to  receive  the 
men  after  training  is  completed.  In  one  in- 
stance an  agent  of  the  Board  was  told  by  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  men  that  her  son  would 
never  be  given  vocational  training  except  over 
her  dead  body.  Four  unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  convince  the  mother  that 
she  is  doing  her  son  a  great  injustice.  One 
young  man  returned  to  his  home  to  enter  busi- 
ness with  his  father..  While  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind  he  was  happy  and  had 
constant  companionship  of  people  who  knew 
what  to  do  for  him  and  how  to  do  it.  But 
blindness  was  a  stranger  in  his  family.  They 
knew  not  how  to  act  toward  him.  He  found 
himself  isolated  and  helpless  in  the  midst  of 
his  home  circle.  The  situation  is  being  helped 
by  visits  to  the  man  in  his  home  of  a  totally 
blind  woman  whose  duty  it  is  primarily  to 
continue  the  process  of  rehabilitation  begun  at 
the  Red  Cross.  The  father  of  one  of  the  men 
refuses  to  be  convinced  that  his  son  should  re- 
ceive training.  "My  boy  will  always  have 
enough  money,  and  all  he  needs  now  is  a  good 
wife."  Think  of  the  hours  of  misery  ahead  of 
the  poor  fellow  if  the  good  wife  does  not  ap- 
pear, and  if  she  does,  think  of  her! 

Often  a  man  is  physically  unable  to  go  to  a 
school  for  training.  In  such  instances  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  Federal  Board  to  find  someone  who 
can  go  to  his  home' every  day  if  possible  and 
give    instruction    in :  Braille,     typewriting    and 


manual  training,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  to 
the  family  the  possibilities  of  overcoming  the 
handicap. 

It  will  be  impossible  at  the  present  time  to 
go  into  all  of  the  phases  of  vocational  training. 
That  question  has  been  much  discussed  by  ex- 
perts and  by  novices,  by  those  who  knew  and 
by  those  who  thought  they  knew.  No  one  can 
speak  authoritatively  on  methods  and  means  of 
training  without  personal  experience  with 
every  phase  of  readjustment  from  advisement 
to  employment,  both  vocational  and  social. 

After  two  years  of  actual  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  involved  in  the  re- 
'construction  of  the  war  blinded,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  those  closely  related  with  the  work 
and  who  can  speak  with  authority,  that  a  vo- 
cational training  centre  for  military  blind  is 
by  no  means  the  most  effectual  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  agreed  that,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  a  training  centre  is  of  value 
where  men  may  be  given  pre-vocational  train- 
ing in  Braille,  typewriting,  music,  manual 
training,  English  and  common  branches  and 
where  they  may  learn  orientation.  For  this 
reason  the  Federal  Board  aims  to  send  men  to 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  a 
period  of  from  three  to  six  months.  This 
enables  them  to  come  in  contact  with  others 
who  have  a  similar  disability,  to  learn  to  bt 
independent,  in  so  far  as  they  should  learn  to 
be,  and  to  talk  with  and  be  advised  by  the 
vocational  advisor  of  the  Federal  Board  who 
is  himself  totally  blind. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  period  of  funda- 
mental or  pre-vocational  training  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  Board,  if  possible,  to  place  a  man  in 
some  vocational  institution  for  seeing  men,  or 
to  find  employment  for  him  in  industry  or  in 
some  other  branch  of  work.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  vocational 
training  of  the  men  that  the  emphasis  placed 
on  special  vocational  courses  for  the  blind  in 
an  institution  has  the  tendency  to  lead  the 
blind  men,  whether  they  have  the  ability  or 
not,  to  seek  to  follow  vocations  in  which  they 
cannot  all  function  successfully.  The  estab- 
lishment of  vocational  courses  in  a  separate 
institution  for  the  blind  makes  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  man  to  such  an  extent  from  actual 
working  conditions  in  association  with  the 
seeing  that  readjustment  becomes  more   diffi- 

( Continued  on  page  43) 
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General  Pershing's  Talk  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind* 

BALTIMORE,     MD. 
APRIL    13,    1920 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  faculty  of  this 
great  school,  and  my  Comrades  of  the  great  war ; 

It  is  distinctly  a  delight  to  go  over  this  school  and  to  see 
what  is  being  done  for  those  men  who  carry  with  them  the  indica- 
tions of  having  offered  themselves  as  a  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  We  must  and  do  recognize  them  as  ex- 
amples of  splendid  conduct.  One  cannot  visit  an  institution  of  this 
character  and  see  the  men  here  without  feeling  uplifted  and  with- 
out receiving  an  inspiration  from  what  they  are  doing. 

It  is  a  privilege,  indeed,  to  meet  those  who  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  work  and  who  are  carrying  it  on.  You  are 
certainly  performing  a  wonderful  service,  and  one  which  I,  myself, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  fully  and  deeply  appreciate. 

I  am  especially  glad,  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  to  meet  the 
men  who  so  fully  did  their  duty  abroad  as  did  you  men  in  this 
institution.  I  congraulate  you  on  your  fine  effort  to  prepare  your- 
selves for  further  duty  as  citizens.  I  can  only  remain  here  a  brief 
moment,  as  I  am  spending  but  a  few  hours  in  Baltimore  this  after- 
noon, but  I  shall  carry  away  with  me  a  very  great  feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  of  gratitude  for  having  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
meet  you  today  and  to  see  the  splendid  work  which  is  being  done 
here  by  the  men  who  so  nobly  aided  in  bringing  us  the  victory. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Vigor,  vitality  and  punch — 

That's  pep ! 
The  courage  to  act  on  a  sudden  hunch — 

That's  pep ! 
The  nerve  to  tackle  the  hardest  thing, 
With  feet  that  climb,  and  hands  that  cling. 
And  a  heart  that  never  forgets  to  sing — 

That's  pep ! 

Sand  and  grit  in  a  concrete  base — 

That's  pep ! 
Friendly  smile  on  an  honest  face — 

That's  pep ! 


PEP! 
By  Grace  G.  Bostwick. 

The  spirit  that  helps  when  another's  down, 
That  knows  how  to  scatter  the  blackest  frown, 
That  loves  its  neighbor,  and  loves  its  town — 

That's  pep  ! 
To  say  "I  will" — for  you  know  you  can — 

That's  pep  ! 


To  look  for  the  best  in  every  man — 

That's  pep ! 
To  meet  each  thundering  knock-out  blow, 
And  come  back  with  a  laugh,  because  you  know 
You'll  get  the  best  of  the  whole  darned  show — 

That's  pep  ! 

—By  permission  of  the  American  Magazine. 
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The  Federal  Board  -  Red  Cross  Conference 

April  15,  16  and  17  at  Evergreen 


Sitting— Florence   W.   Birchard*,   Mrs.   J.   E.   Hannum,   Harold  Molter*,  L.  W.  Wallace,  O.  H.  Burritt*,  Virginia  Kelly*, 
Henry  E.  Mozealous. 


Standing— R.  H.  Holliday,  Liborio  Delfino*,  C.  A.  Leavitt,  J.  C.  Graham,    Harry    C.    Hartman* 
Uhler;  J.  E.  Hannum,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 

^Members  of  Federal  Board. 


E.    B.    Jacka,    J.    E. 


The  Supervisor  for  the  Blind  and  his  assist- 
ants from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  met 
with  the  executive  staff  of  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  a  conference  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  progress. 

Many  questions  which  had  been  difficult  and 
perplexing  when  handled  by  each  organization 
separately,  became  very  simple  when  both  or- 
ganizations together  studied  them.  For  example, 
the  question  of  finding  positions  for  men  re- 
ceiving training  in  this  institution  had  been 
rather  confusing  to  all  concerned — the  Federal 
Board,  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  and  the  stu- 
dents. However,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
Supervisor  for  the  Blind  and  the  Director  of 
the  Institute — together — should  decide  in  case  of 
each  individual  student  whether  the  Federal 
Board  should  undertake  securing  a  position  or 
whether  that  duty  should  be  left  to  the  Red 
Cross.  This  decision  will  prevent  a  duplication 
of  effort  and  will  create  a  concentration  which 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  students. 

It    was    likewise    decided    that    each    student 


should  be  given  more  time  for  the  general  essen- 
tial pre-vocational  work,  in  most  cases  three 
months  being  allowed  for  the  purpose.  It  had 
been  found  that  many  students  were  poorly 
equipped  with  the  fundamentals  of  such  subjects 
as  English  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  Braille 
and  typewriting.  The  new  arrangement  has  a 
three-fold  purpose:  (i)  to  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  devote  several  hours  each  day  to 
general  educational  subjects  and  thereby  secure 
what  he  had  lost  in  his  earlier  manhood;  (2)  to 
furnish  the  necessary  hand  training  in  order  to 
create  a  better  co-ordination  of  hand  and  mind; 
and  (3)  to  offer  each  student  more  time  to 
examine  the  vocational  courses  given  by  the 
Institute  before  deciding  definitely  upon  his  own 
vocation. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Board  visited  each  department  of 
the  Institution  and  as  many  of  the  classes  as 
time  allowed.  The  visitors'  purpose  was  to 
acquaint  themselves  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
with  the  work  of  the  Intsitute  and  thereby  be 
better  able  to  harmonize  their  own  work  accord- 
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ingly,  particularly  to  describe  the  work  to  pros- 
pective  students. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  L  .W.  Wallace, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  presented  the  gen- 
eral aims  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute— namely,  to 
train  each  student  vocationally,  socially  and  in- 
tellectually in  such  a  way  that  he  may  return  to 
his  community  a  happy,  satisfied,  useful  member 
of  society.  In  turn,  Mr.  Harold  Molter,  Super 
visor  for  the  Blind  of  the  Federal  Board,  ex- 
plained the  organization  of  the  Federal  Board 
and  of  his  immediate  staff.  He  furthermore 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the  heads 
of  the  departments  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  know  the  technical  phases  of  the  work, 
and  since  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board,  through  their  general  experience 
with  work  for  the  blind,  know  the  social  and 
placement  problems,  the  two  groups  working 
together  will  make  a  very  effective  union,  and 
much  good  will  result  to  the  blind  soldiers. 

On  Friday  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  spoke  of  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  their  departments.  Those  who  spoke 
were  Messrs.  Graham,  Leavitt,  Mozealous,  Hol- 


liday,  Jacka,  Uhler,  Campbell  and  Hannum.  In 
the  afternoon  Mr-  Delfino  and  the  Misses  Kelly 
and  Birchard  spoke  of  their  work  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  Board.  On  Saturday  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Board  visited  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

The  results  of  the  conference  can  be  tabulated 
as  follows: 

i.  The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Supervisor 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Federal  Board  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  work  and  purposes  of 
the  Institution. 

2.  The  two  organizations  adopted  a  plan  ad- 
mitting of  greater  co-operation  and  concentra- 
tion of  purpose. 

3.  Both  organizations  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views,  get  opinions  upon  them  and 
thereby  clarify  their  ideas  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  training  and  placing  the  blinded  soldier. 

After  such  a  conference,  both  organizations 
should  find  their  work  much  more  simple  and 
pleasant,  and  the  training  of  the  blinded  stu- 
dent will,  as  a  result,  be  more  thorough  and 
effective. 


er 


Our  Buddy"  Cigars 


One  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  Indus- 
trial Department  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
Cigar  Factory,  in  which  training  is  being  given 
in  the  trade  of  cigar-making.  This  vocational 
course  was  introduced  upon  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  the  men  who  desired  to  become  cigar- 
makers.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  trade  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  a  possible  and  profit- 
able line  of  work.  Consequently  a  number  of  the 
largest  cigar  factories  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
were  visited  and  the  processes  of  handling  to- 
bacco and  making  cigars  were  studied  in  detail. 
These  visits  and  studies  substantiated  the  belief 
that  the  trade  could  be  mastered  by  blind  men. 

As  far  as  possible,  each  trade  being  estab- 
lished is  one  which  offers  an  opportunity  for  a 
man  to  set  himself  up  in  a  small  privately 
owned  business,  requiring  a  small  investment  of 
capital  for  equipment  and  supplies.  The  next 
question  was  whether  a  man  could  make  a  liv- 
ing operating  a  one-man  cigar  shop.  Several 
concerns  of  this  sort  were  visited,  and  the  pro- 


prietors interviewed.  All  of  these  were  demon- 
strating that  the  business  was  a  profitable  one, 
even  when  dependent  on  a  small  local  trade. 
Not  only  are  skilled  cigarmakers  in  demand  by 
the  larger  cigar  manufacturers,  but  also  the 
hand-made  products  of  the  small  local  cigar- 
maker  are  equally  in  demand. 

The  matter  was  next  taken  up  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department,  for  the  making  of 
any  product  is  the  source  of  a  large  income  to 
Uncle  Sam.  All  the  required  stipulations  of 
the  law  were  complied  with  and  our  shop  desig- 
nated by  the  Government  as  Factory  No.  563, 
Maryland  District. 

Soon  after  the  factory  began  operations  in 
February,  the  men  taking  the  work  demonstrated 
that  they  could  turn  out  a  class  of  goods  of  such 
workmanship  and  quality  that  would  make  them 
a  ready  seller  on  the  market.  This,  of  course, 
brought  up  the  question  of  a  suitable  name.  At 
the  suggestion,  again  of  one  of  the  men,  the 
name  "Our  Buddy"  was  accepted,  but  it  was 
not  realized  at  the  time  that  a  similar  name 
might  already  be  in  use  by  another   manufac- 
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turer.  Although  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  the 
name  is  now  registered  as  our  trade-name  or 
trade-mark. 

Every  operation  incident  to  the  trade  is  taught, 
so  that  a  man  who  completes  the  work  can  spe- 
cialize in  a  facotry  on  any  one  operation.  Also, 
he  is  trained  in  the  business  side  of  the  work  to 
enable  him  to  operate  a  business  of  his  own  as 
an   all-round   cigarmaker    if   he    so   desires.     In 


the  short  time  that  the  factory  has  been  in  op- 
eration 15,000  cigars  have  been  turned  out.  They 
have  proved  to  be  a  popular  seller  in  the  model 
store  which  is  being  operated  by  the  Commercial 
Department  for  the  men  taking  up  Store  Man 
agement.  The  men  taking  the  work  enjoy  it 
because  of  the  satisfaction  which  accompanies 
the  accomplishment  of  high-grade  wormanship. 

J.  E.  H. 


Vocational  Trend  of  Music  at  the  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  the  Blind 


Music  was  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of 
our  school  about  a  year  ago.  The  primary 
purpose  was  purely  recreational,  but  the  educa- 
tional side  has  been  by  no  means  neglected. 
The  purely  technical  side  has  been  dwelt  upon 
as  little  as  possible,  as  it  was  understood  from 
the  beginning  that  grown  men  could  not  think 
of  making  a  profession  of  music  beginning  so 
late  in  life.  The  development  of  this  idea  has 
resulted  in  a  department  consisting  of  piano, 
voice,  string  and  wind  instruments,  which  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  our  men  and 
will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them  in  later 
life. 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  the  music   depart- 


ment which  has  given  much  pleasure  to  the 
entire  school  is  a  very  good  orchestra.  This 
orchestra  now  plays  once  a  week  at  the  regular 
dance,  held  on  Monday  evenings.  However,  the 
orchestra,  aside  from  giving  a  vast  amount  cf 
pleasure,  is  also  responsible  for  the  department 
of  music's  rising  from  the  purely  recreational 
to,  at  least,  a  partially  vocational  possibility. 
This  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  drum. 
Our  men  cannot  become  band  or  concert  drum- 
mers, but  it  has  been  proved  that  they  can  be 
very  satisfactory  as  dance-orchestra  performers 
on  these  instruments.  All  that  is  required  of 
the  performer  is  a  good  sense  of  rhythm,  w'th 
an  ordinary  sense  of  music,  to  be  able  to  distln- 
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guish   tunes,   coupled   with   a    little   ingenuity   10 
produce  trap-drum  effects. 

The  Thursday   evening  dances  are  in  charge 
of    sighted    players    from    the    local    Musicians' 


ferred  to  their  home  towns,  should  they  desire 
to  return  there-  Another  advantage  is  the  uni- 
form wage  which  they  receive  alongside  of  then 
sighted    brothers.     Frank    Viti    has    also   become 


THOMAS  MALLEY,  HENRY  E.  MOZEALOUS,  FRANK  VITTI 


Union.  By  a  special  dispensation  from  this 
organization,  our  men  have  been  allowed  to  play 
with  these  musicians.  The  result  has  proved 
most  satisfactory.  The  number  of  men  studying 
the  drums  has  been  doubled.  Two  of  our  men — 
Frank  Viti  and  Thomas  Malley — have  become 
so  proficient  that  they  are  ready  to  join  the  Mu- 
sicians' Union  of  Baltimore.  Once  a  member 
of  the   union,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  trans - 


a  very  proficient  player  upon  the  banjo- 
mandolin,  which  will  also  assist  him  in  his  work. 
We  hope  to  have  several  others  following  in 
the  lead  of  Viti  and  Malley. 

This  outgrowth  of  hard  work  and  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  men  is  especially  grati- 
fying to  the  management  of  the  school  and  a 
tribute  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  instructors 
in  the  musical  department.  H.  E.  M. 


Who's  Who  Among  Our  Buddies 

THOMAS  MALLEY— FRANK  VITTI 


In  the  foregoing  article  mention  has  been  made 
of  "Tom"  Malley  and  "Frankie"  Viti,  and  as 
their  pictures  appear  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, it  seems  appropriate  that  we  should  re- 
fer to  them  in  this  section  at  this  time. 

Both  of  these  young  men  are  among  the  young- 
est at  the  Institute.     Each  of  them  was  connected 


with  the  Naval  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
both  of  them  are  specializing  in  music. 

Tom  was  the  first  blind  sailor  to  come  to 
Evergreen ;  in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enter  the  institution.  Born  in  Pomfret,  Connec- 
ticut, in  March,  1897,  he  had  his  early  educa- 
tion in  parochial   schools  in  Worcester,   Massa- 
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chusetts,  reaching  the  second  year  in  high  school. 
In  December,  1917,  he  went  to  the  training  sta- 
tion at  Newport,  R.  L,  later  going  to  the  re- 
ceiving ship  C.  W.  Morse,  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  becoming  a  member  of  the  ship's  company. 
A  month  after  his  enlistment  twenty-three  men 
were  afflicted  with  spinal  meningitis.  All  but 
Malley  died,  and  he  was  left  totally  blind.  The 
next  four  months  he  spent  in  a  hospital,  and 
after  a  month's  interval  was  sent  to  Evergreen 
May  28,   1918,  from  the  Brooklyn  Hospital. 

Frank  Viti  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, August  26,  1900.  When  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  he  went  to  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  had  been  there  only  four 
months  when  he  was  one  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  seriously  injured  in  an 
unexplained  explosion  of  30,000  torpedo  deto- 
nators. Frank  was  thrown  into  the  air,  and 
when  he  fell  to  the  ground  was  buried  under  a 
mass  of  debris,  so  that  he  and  his  companions 
had  to  be  dug  out  from  beneath  the  wrecked 
walls.  Sixteen  of  the  men  were  killed,  and  this 
lad   escaped  with  the   loss  of  sight.     Frank   en- 


tered Evergreen  January  26,  1919. 

Neither  of  these  young  men  seemed,  for  a  long 
time,  to  find  anything  in  the  work  at  Evergreen 
to  satisfy  them,  although  each  of  them  showed 
a  fondness  for  music.  When  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  was  formally  opened  their 
interest  was  aroused,  and  has  increased  steadily. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  both  of  these 
young  men  have  "found  themselves"  through 
their  love  for  music  and  the  opportunity  which 
has  been  given  them  to  develop  themselves  along 
this  line.  The  day  is  never  long  enough  for 
either  of  them  to  finish  his  practicing.  Recently 
they  have  acquired  so  much  facility  that  they 
have  been  able  to  play  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned  side  by  side  with  professional 
musicians,  who  play  for  the  midweek  dances  at 
the  Institute.  All  those  who  knew  these  two 
young  men  a  year  ago  have  commented  upon  the 
remarkable  improvement  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
both  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  music 
may  prove  to  be  a  practical  "open  sesame"  for 
their  future  support. 


STUDENTS,   FACULTY  AND   FRIENDS   DANCING  AT  EVERGREEN 


No  form  of  recreation  is  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  blind  men  than  the  dances  which 
are  held  twice  a  week  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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3Jl]e  Beatlj  of  ^Urs.  tL  garrison  Oiarreit 


®n  (iftflay  nttttl],  after  some  (necks  of  illness  at  Iter  rcsibeitce  at 
^uerareen,  <iUrs.  ^L  garrison  (Barrett  itteb.  ©fye  JKeb  Cross  institute 
for  tlje  Jiltno  orefa  up  tlje  following  rcsolittions: 

^alrjcrcHS  vuttlj  beep  regret  tl|e  officers,  staff  anb  stubcnts  of  the 
JReb  Cross  ^Institute  for  tlje  JUmfc  Ijaue  learueb  of  tljc  beat!]  of  ^rs.  QL 
^iarrtsoit  (Barrett  on  ffinv  ninth,  nincteeit  Ijunbreb  anb  thuutty;  anb 


rersas  tl|e  bcccaseb,  tljrougl]  l]cr  bcnenolcuce,  generosity  anb 
patriotism,  proutbeb  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  faljere  il|e  (American 
solbicrs  blinbeb  in  scrnire  migljt  he  rehabilitated;  anb 


rercas  l|er  contitnteb  interest  m  tb,e  mork  of  tl}e  ^eb  Cross 
institute  for  tlje  ^linb  i|as  been  manifcsteb  in  many  acts  of  tbougbtful- 
ncss  anb  kiubucss,  mhich  botl|  tl|e  members  of  tlje  staff  anb  tlje  stnbents 
remember  foitlj  gratitnbe;  itom,  therefore,  be  it 

^Reeolfrefr,  (Djat  iit  %  bcatl|  of  ^rs.  QL  garrison  (Barrett,  tlje 
blinbeb  solbicr  anb  tlje  ^{eb  Cross  institute  for  tl|e  Jilinb  loses  an  inval- 
uable frienb  aitb  staunclj  supporter  mljose  place  it  mill  be  impossible  to 
fill;  be  it  further 

Jlesolfreb,  iljai  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the  late  ^rs.  %.  garrison 
(Barrett,  tlje  usual  activities  of  tlje  £\eb  Cross  <3lustttue  for  the  ^tflinb 
cease  on  tlje  bay  of  tlje  fmteral;  anb   be  it  finally 

yvesolfreb,  ^Eljat  tljree  capita  of  tljcsc  resolutions  be  mabe,  one  to 
be  sent  to  tlje  family  of  tlje  beccaseb,  one  to  tlje  itcmspapcrs  of  Balti- 
more, anb  one  to  be  kept  among  tlje  recorbs  of  the  £{eb  Cross  ^Institute 
for  tlje  Whxb. 
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Captain  Delvaux  Visits  the  Institute 


Captain  George  Delvaux,  the  director  of  the 
Queen  of  Belgium's  Institute  for  the  War  Blind- 
ed, was  the  guesit  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind  for  several  days  in  May.  When 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium, 
visited  the  Institute*  in  October  she  expressed 
a  hope  that  her  personal  representative  might 
visit  the  Institute  and  stay  long  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  details  of  all  the  work. 
The  Red  Cross  authorities  assured  Her  Majesty 
that  whosoever  she  might  care  to  send  to  Ever- 
green would  not  only  be  welcome,  but  would  be 
shown  every  possible  attention. 

When  Captain  Delvaux  arrived  he  was  taken 
over  the  Institution  (from  one  end  to  another) 
and,  in  a  general  way,  made  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  all  the  departments.  As  he  enjoys 
a  good  command  of  the  English  language  for  a 
person  who  has  only  just  acquired  it,  he  was 
then  able  to  visit  the  classes  and  shops  alone. 
This  made  it  possible  for  him  to  familiarize 
himself  with  every  phase  of  the  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Captain  lived  in  one  of  the 
buildings  on  the  grounds  and  shared  in  the  daily 
educational  and  recreational  life  of  the  Institu- 
tion. Before  he  left  he  had  become  personally 
acquainted  with  many  members  of  the  staff  and 
student  body,  and  this  acquaintance  enabled  him 
to  secure  first-hand  information  that  could  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way. 

In  speaking  of  his  impressions  of  Evergreen, 
Captain  Delvaux  said:  "I  was  delighted  to  have 


the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  wonderful  institu 
tion  in  this  way,  and  I  have  found  many  help-  j 
ful  suggestions  for  my  own  work." 

Toward  the  end  of  his  visit  the  Captain  gave 
an  informal  address  to  the  assembled  workers, 
telling  of  the  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  war 
blinded  in  Belgium.  He  also  answered  questions 
about  the  war  and  gave  a  vivid  account  of  the 
awakening  of  the  national  conscience  in  Belgium 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
been  privileged  to  entertain  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  of  Belgium,  Cardinal  Mercier,  that  citi- 
zen of  the  world  who  so  fearlessly  withstood  the 
onslaught  of  an  over-mastering  nation,  and 
lastly,  Captain  Delvaux,  in  whose  hands  has 
been  placed  the  task  of  assisting  the  blinded  sol- 
diers of  Belgium.  Those  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  and  hearing  these  three  Bel- 
gians no  longer  wonder  at  the  heroism,  devotion 
and  determination  of  the  little  nation  which 
helped  to  stem  the  tide  in  the  world's  greatest 
conflict. 

Captain  Delvaux,  through  his  delightful  per- 
sonality, democratic  attitude  and  charming 
manner,  won  the  esteem  and  cordial  friendship 
of  all  those  who  met  him.  His  friends  at  Ever- 
green wish  for  him  great  success  in  his  noble 
work  sincerely  hope  that  he,  personally,  may  be 
rewarded  with  the   fruits  of  a  well-spent  life. 


!See  "Evergreen  Review,"  Volume  i,  No.  2. 


The  Past  Year  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 


One  year  ago  Evergreen  passed  from  military 
control  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  It  was  a  stupendous  task  that  faced  the 
Red  Cross  organization. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Red  Cross  Staff  were 
confronted  with  pioneer  problems-  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  only  re- 
cently in  other  countries,  had  there  existed  an 
institution  of  learning  for  blinded  adults.  Fur- 
thermore, those  blinded  adults  had  been  soldiers, 
undergoing  reaction  from  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  agitated  over  the  delay  in  the  settlement 
of  their  insurance  and  compensation,  and  still 
suffering  from  the  hell  of  the  trenches.  Still 
worse,  there  were  those  who  criticized  every 
step  and  prophesied  disaster.  Worst  of  all,  prob- 


ably, were  those  who  wept  over  the  students  and 
admired  them  and  pitied  them,  until  many  stu- 
dents, in  spite  of  the  fun  they  poked  at  their 
gloomy  friends,  succumbed  to  their  pampering 
influence. 

The  immediate  changes  were  auspicious.  The 
mess  hall  became  a  dining  room  with  small 
tables,  table  cloths,  curtains  at  the  windows, 
waitresses — and  members  of  the  staff  ate  with 
the  students.  Still  better,  army  rations  were 
transformed  into  more  palatable  food.  The  bar- 
racks became  dormitories,  with  small  rooms  for 
two  men  each.  Withal,  an  economical  policy 
was  adopted,  which,  although  at  first  rigid,  be- 
came plastic  and  liberal  under  the  stress  of  a 
genuine  need. 
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Furthermore,  the  organization  of  the  Institu- 
tion was  tightened.  Education,  finances,  mainte- 
nance, living  conditions,  all  had  close  and  cen- 
tralized surveillance  in  the  new  organization. 
And  June  began  what  may  prove  to  be  a  re- 
markable and  enduring  work. 

The  problem  of  the  Red  Cross  was,  of  course, 
fundamentally  educational.  What  courses  should 
be  taught?     How  long?     In  what  manner? 

As  for  vocational  training,  the  staff  realized 
that  their  problems  were  new,  that  vocational 
education  is  in  its  infancy  even  in  schools  for 
the  sighted;  in  schools  for  the  blind,  it  is  em- 
bryonic. There  would  be  many  experiments, 
many  disappointments  and  many  failures.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  but  nevertheless  cautious,  the  Red 
Cross  tackled  anything  that  seemed  to  offer  the 
blind  an  independent  livelihood.  The  aim  was 
to  send  each  man  back  to  his  community  a  hap- 
py, satisfied,  useful  and,  if  possible,  a  self- 
supporting  member  of  that  community. 

The  Red  Cross  started  with  very  little 
equipment.  The  Agricultural  Department,  al- 
though already  supplied  with  some  material, 
needed  up-to-date  incubators  and  brooders,  as 
well  as  new  houses  and  several  breeds  of  chick- 
ens. The  Industrial  Department  began  with 
the  manual  training  shop,  where  baskets  were 
made,  chairs  caned  and  hammocks  woven.  The 
Commercial  Department  had  nothing  in  the  way 
of  equipment,  and  the  Academic,  although  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  some  equipment  for  the 
Braille  and  typewriting  courses,  had  little  else. 
As  a  result,  an  immense  outlay  of  money  was 
necessary  and  some  very  discriminate  buying. 

To  complete  the  hand-training  courses  the  In- 
dustrial Department  developed  the  carpenter 
shop  as  a  more  practical  and  useful,  although 
possibly  not  so  pleasant,  means  of  hand  train- 
ing. Later,  the  department  attempted  auto- 
mechanics  as  an  occupation,  as  a  supplement  to 
vulcanizing,  which  was  begun  as  soon  as  the 
plant  could  be  established.  This  work  seems 
very  promising.  It  apparently  pays  well ;  at 
leas.5  the  sighted  persons  engaged  in  it  are  suc- 
cessful. The  work  can  be  done  by  blind  men, 
and  the  equipment  is  not  expensive.  In  other 
words,  a  man  of  even  only  a  little  initiative  may 
have  his  own  vulcanizing  shop.  To  make  this 
step  possible,  the  department  has  prepared  a 
course  in  what  is  known  as  vulcanizing  man- 
agement. In  this  way  the  blind  man  avoids  the 
prejudice  which  most  employers  have  for  the 
handicapped  and,  moreover,  receives  a  greater 
return  for  his  work. 

As  a  further  addition  to  the  work  in  auto- 
mechanics,  a  machine  shop  was  equipped  for 
men  with  sufficient  vision  to  avoid  the  dangers 


of  such  work.  It  may  be  possible,  by  means  of 
proper  contrivances,  to  arrange  the  equipment  in 
such  a  way  that  a  totally  blind  man  may  operate 
some  of  it  without  danger. 

This  combination  of  vulcanizing,  auto-me- 
chanics and  machine  shop  is  illustrative  of  the 
educational  policy  of  the  whole  institution.  The 
student  is  not  restricted  to  one  operation,  but  is 
given  a  general  training  so  that  he  may  later 
perform  his  one  operation,  if  he  confines  himself 
to  such,  in  a  more  efficient  manner.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  training  of  the  Institution  is 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  academic  as 
well  as  occupational. 

Bookbinding  was  established  before  the  Red 
Cross  began  its  management.  However,  this 
work  had  been  of  a  manual-training  type.  The 
Red  Cross  changed  it  in  part  to  a  vocation,  and 
largely  to  an  avocation.  Already  one  man, 
Francis  Curnan,  is  trying  it  as  his  life-work  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Others  are  preparing  for  it. 

The  latest  undertaking  of  the  Industrial  De- 
partment is  in  the  field  of  the  manufacture  of 
cigars.  Cigarmaking,  like  vulcanizing,  requires 
little  equipment.  The  student,  after  learning 
how  to  make  cigars,  and  further  learning  how 
to  manage  a  small  business,  may  have  his  own 
factory,  with  or  without  many  assistants,  and 
make  and  sell  the  cigars  independently. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  confined 
itself  mostly  to  poultry  husbandry  as  the  most 
practicable  work  for  a  blind  man.  However, 
a  course  in  dairying  has  been  included,  and  one 
in  agriculture  proper  or,  more  specifically,  soils 
and  fertilizers  and  plant  pathology  and  ento- 
mology. 

The  department  has  steadily  added  to  its 
equipment.  Unlike  the  industrial  courses,  those 
in  agriculture  require  a  large  equipment,  for  a 
farm,  even  a  poultry  farm,  is  a  city  in  itself. 
Furthermore,  the  courses  are  of  necessity  com- 
plicated and  extensive.  The  poultry  farmer  must 
be  a  manager,  a  scientist  and  a  salesman,  as 
well  as  a  laborer.  As  a  result,  agricultural 
students  are  just  beginning  to  leave  the  Institu- 
tion to  start  upon  their  new  work.  These  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  attest  to  the  value  of 
poul/try  raising  as  an  occupation  for  the  blind. 

The  commercial  department,  because  of  the 
nature  of  its  work,  has  been  able  to  show  results 
more  quickly  than  has  any  other  department. 
It  has  concentrated  upon  the  retail  tobacco  and 
candy  store  and  trained  its  students  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  operation  of  such  a  store. 

To  make  the  training  positive,  the  department 
last  summer  opened  a  small  store  on  the  grounds 
of    the    Institution.     In    this    store    the    student 
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learns  in  a  practical  way  salesmanship,  location 
of  articles  and  the  making  of  change.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  sent  to  the  model  Red  Cross  store 
opened  last  fall  at  Perryville,  Maryland.  Here, 
away  from  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  friends, 
he  performs,  almost  entirely,  the  usual  activities 
of  a  small   store  manager. 

More  important  than  the  actual  work  in  the 
store,  probably,  is  the  theoretical  class  work  be- 
gun last  fall  in  salesmanship,  the  retail  store, 
buying,  and  the  history  of  the  more  important 
articles  sold,  as  well  as  work  in  commercial 
geography. 

Students  who  are  actually  putting  this  training 
to  the  test  are: 

Cecil    E.   Allen, 

Roy   M.   Chapman, 

Robert  Cole, 

Harvey  Gilbert, 

E.  C.  Harris, 

Edward  P.  Paulson, 

William    D.   Perkins, 

Christian  Paulsen, 

Paul  Lauderdale. 
Insurance,  likewise,  became  a  popular  study 
when  Mr.  Bertram  Day,  president  of  the  Cres- 
cent Insurance  Company,  and  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Murphy  gave  their  courses  last  fall  in  insur- 
ance. This  course  was  continued  by  the  Com- 
mercial Department,  and  now  several  of  the 
store  men  expect  to  supplement  their  income  by 
selling  insurance. 

The  purpose  of  the  Academic  Department  has 
been  fundamentally  to  give  the  student  the 
general  training  required  to  enable  him  to 
perform  his  occupation  more  efficiently.  To  teach 
him  more  competently,  the  department  has  made 
several  changes  in  administration. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  fall  it  developed  the 
group  method  of  teaching  blind  adults.  The 
tutor  method — that  is,  one  student  to  a  teacher — 
was  the  method  in  vogue  before  the  Red  Cross 
began  its  management.  The  group  method 
afforded  greater  interest,  more  alertness,  keener 
competition,  and  incidentally  more  economy. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Department  estab- 
lished a  Braille  library,  catalogued  and  classi- 
fied the  books  on  hand,  engaged  the  services  of 
a  librarian,  and  has  added  continually  to  the 
number  of  volumes,  until  now  there  are  more 
than  900  volumes  in  Revised  Braille,  grade  one 
and  a  half.  The  printing  of  books  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  corps  of  workers  in  Washington, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  T. 
Rider,  in  charge  of  the  Reading  Room  for  Blind 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  the  third  place,  the  study  of  arithmetic  was 
established    in    a    separate   department.      It    had 


been  presumed  that  most  of  the  students  knew 
the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic,  but,  much  to 
the  discomfiture  of  other  departments,  it  was 
learned  otherwise.  This  study  has  added  great- 
ly to  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  in  the  other 
departments. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  study  of  business  let- 
ters and  business  letter  writing  has  received  the 
most  intense  attention  from  the  staff  of  the  de- 
partment. The  classes  have  increased  in  size 
from  four  and  five  students  to  more  than  thirty. 
In  fact,  about  seventy  some  students  have  re- 
ceived training  in  these  classes. 

This  English  work  has  been  closely  articu- 
lated with  the  typewriting  work,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent passes  from  the  sudy  of  the  technique  of 
typewriting  to  the  study  of  letter-writing. 

Dictaphone  operating,  likewise,  has  been  de- 
veloped, particularly  as  an  avocation.  The 
equipment  is  fairly  cheap  and  the  pay  is  good. 

Included  in  the  work  of  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment are  the  courses  in  massage.  During  the 
year  seven  men  have  been  trained  as  masseurs, 
finishing  their  work  June  1.  Their  course  in- 
cluded actual  practice  at  massage  as  well  as 
lectures  on  the  subject,  and  most  of  the  prac- 
tice was  conducted  at  the  Orthopedic  Clinic  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Two  instructors 
were  secured  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  who  supervised  the  work  in  anatomy,  os- 
teology, pathology  and  medicine.  The  class  dis- 
sected actual  cadavers. 

The  men  who  finished  the  course  are  Messrs. 
Calvert,  Canody,  Kendall,  Lewis,  McGrath, 
Short  and  Zimmerman. 

The  Music  Department,  from  the  start,  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Red  Cross.  It 
proved  popular  and  for  a  time  was  looked  upon 
only  as  a  method  of  entertainment.  However, 
the  staff  swelled  from  one  to  four  instructors, 
many  instruments  were  studied,  students  be- 
came interested  in  the  more  complicated  phases 
of  music,  and  the  result  is  that  recently  two  men 
have  joined  the  Musicians'  Union  of  Baltimore 
and  play  in  various  orchestras  of  the  city.  These 
men  are  Frank  Viti  and  Thomas  Malley. 

The  institution  orchestra  was  organized  last 
summer,  and  has  since  performed  at  various 
places  in  the  city  as  well  as  at  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  Institution. 

Two  publications  have  appeared  representing 
the  Institution.  One  was  the  Bulletin  or  cata- 
logue of  courses.  It  proved  a  valuable  source 
of  information  for  those  expecting  to  enter  the 
Institution  as  well  as  for  those  merely  inter- 
ested in  the  work  being  done  by  the  blinded 
American  soldiers. 
More  important  was  "The  Evergreen  Review," 
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which  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  January 
first.  This  monthly  publishes  the  current  news 
concerning  Evergreen  and  keeps  the  friends  of 
Evergreen,  both  those  on  the  grounds  and  those 
away,  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on.  It  sup- 
plied the  need  for  some  means  of  linking  distant 
friends  with  the   Institution. 

A  special  detail  of  importance  was  the  Public 
Speaking  Contest  held  last  December.  It  was 
the  first  event  to  which  a  large  group  of  the 
public  was  invited.  It  proved  that  the  intel- 
lectual phases  of  vocational  work  for  the  blinded 
soldiers  were  not  being  neglected.  The  details 
of  this  contest  are  covered  fully  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Review. 

The  connection  between  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute was  greatly  improved  during  the  year,  in 
that  each  staff  has  its  own  functions  definitely 
outlined  and  is  not  encroaching  upon  the  work 
of  the  other  staff.  This  condition  was  brought 
about  in  two  ways:  (i)  The  Federal  Board 
was  given  an  office  at  Evergreen,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  is  always  in  attendance; 
(2)  a  conference  was  held  in  the  spring  between 
the  Federal  Board  Staff  and  the  Red  Cross  Staff 
wherein  the  duties  of  each  were  more  clearly 
defined. 

The  social  phases  of  the  reconstruction  work 
have  progressed  along  with  the  intellectual  and 
administrative.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  s'aff  dine  with  the  students  and 
also  that  they,  along  with  visitors  from  town, 
attend  the  dances,  thereby  being  in  a  position  to 
supervise  the  social  details  of  the  Evergreen 
program — aside  from  this,  the  students  are  given 
further  instructions  in  social  as  well  as  political 
subjects  in  the  oral  English  classes. 


The  Red  Cross  House  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Pleasant  residence  to  Evergreen,  Jr., 
which  affords  greater  space  and  convenience. 
Here  the  usual  daily  teas  have  been  served,  and 
readings  and  entertainments  conducted.  A  spe- 
cial "men's  night"  has  been  arranged,  when  stu- 
dents meet  with  male  members  of  the  staff  to 
discuss  informally  current  political  and  social 
questions. 

As  an  indication  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  Institution  during  the  year,  the  number 
of  students  in  residence  has  increased  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  four.  Of  these,  nine 
are  civilians.  The  policy  of  admitting  a  limited 
number  of  civilians  was  decided  upon  at  one  of 
the  fall  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Direction. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Direction,  consisting  of  H.  R.  Fard- 
well,  Dr.  James  Bordley,  Dr.  George  E.  De 
Schweinitz,  Walter  G.  Holmes  and  McC.  Migel, 
have  shown  the  greatest  interest  and  confidence 
in  the  conduct  of  the  work.  The  committee  has 
met  each  month,  and  only  twice  has  an  absence 
occurred,  each  time  due  to  sickness.  This  atti- 
tude of  the  committee  has  had  an  excellent  in- 
fluence upon  the  staff. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and  prom- 
ise in  the  field  of  education  of  the  blind  adult. 
The  work  was  new  to  every  one  connected  with 
Evergreen,  for  no  institution  of  this  kind  had 
ever  before  existed-  In  the  face  of  the  peculiar 
and  special  difficulties  presented  by  the  work, 
the  Evergreen  staff  and  their  friends  feel  grati- 
fied as  the  results  of  the  year.  Yet,  with  all  the 
gratification  they  feel,  they  hope  to  make  the 
coming  year  even  more  bountiful  in  its  promise 
to  the  80,000  or  90,000  blind  persons  of  the 
country.  J.  E.  U. 


Agricultural  Field  Day 


The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Institute 
inaugurated  an  interesting  phase  of  the  work 
on  May  6,  when  an  "Agricultural  Field  Day" 
was  held.  The  occasion  was  the  graduation  of 
the  students  who  began  the  work  last  year 
and  who  were  rounding  out  the  year's  activities. 
The  program  of  the  day  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
conference,  to  which  were  invited  some  of  the 
country's  ablest  farm  experts,  who  spoke  to  the 
assembled  staff  and  students  of  the  Institute  on 
some  of  the  modern  aspects  of  agricultural  work. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  a  specialized  program 
had  been  arranged  by  any  one  department  of 
the  school,  and  the  popularity  of  this  department 
was  attested  bv  the  manner  in  which  the  rest  of 


the  Institute  co-operated  in  making  it  a  success. 

The  visitors  and  speakers  of  the  occasion  were: 
Dr.  E.  F.  Kaupp,  of  the  North  Carolina  Experi- 
ment Station;  President  A.  F.  Woods,  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College;  Mr.  F-  A.  Gra- 
ham, of  the  States'  Relation  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  represented  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  S.  B.  Haskell, 
newly  appointed  Director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  Dr.  E.  V. 
McCollum,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hy- 
giene. 

Dr.  Kaupp,  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing lecture   on   "Poultry   Sanitation   and   Experi- 
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mental  Work"  carried  on  in  North  Carolina. 
He  showed  that  most  bacterial  infection  in  poul- 
try comes  from  feed,  litter  in  which  the  grain  is 
thrown,  trough  and  other  feeding  and  drinking 
utensils.  Sanitary  methods  must,  therefore,  be 
used  by  the  poultry  man  if  he  expects  to  keep 
up  the  vitality  of  his  flock. 

Breeding  for  egg  production  has  been  carried 
on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  results  show 
that  the  selection  of  males  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  developing  a  high-produc- 
ing strain. 

A  very  important  experiment  is  being  carried 
on  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  three  high- 
protein  vegetable  feeds — namely,  soy  beans,  vel- 
vet beans  and  cottonseed  meal.  Data  already 
obtained  show  that  the  soy  bean  meal  gives  the 
best  results;  the  velvet  bean  should  not  be  fed 
at  all,  and  if  cottonseed  meal  is  used,  only  5 
to  8  per  cent,  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
mash. 

President  A.  F.  Woods,  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  spoke  upon  "The  Value  of 
Thorough  Preparation  for  Agricultural  Pur- 
suits." His  talk  was  scholarly,  instructive  and 
convincing.  He  called  attention  to  the  statement 
made  by  many  successful  business  men  who  have 
come  up  from  the  ranks,  that  education  is  not 
a  paying  investment.  In  order  to  disprove  this, 
data  was  presented  showing  that  in  the  agricul- 
tural field  the  earning  power  of  a  man  who  has 
had  at  least  a  partial  high-school  education  is 
about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  man 
who  has  attended  only  the  graded  schools,  and 
the  earning  power  of  the  college  man  is  from 
75  to  100  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  one 
with  a  limited  amount  of  training.  He  also  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  man  thoroughly 
prepared  gets  much  more  out  of  life  than  the 
one  who  is  poorly  prepared. 

The  Hon.  Edward  T.  Meredith  was  unable  to 
attend,  but  his  place  was  taken  on  the  program 
by  Mr.  Graham,  of  the  States  Relation  Service, 
who  spoke  upon  "Problems  Confronting  the 
American  Farmer."  Attention  was  called  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor  on  farms,  showing  that  it 
is  only  about  72  per  cent,  normal,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  agricultural  production  will  be 
necessarily  reduced  in  proportion,  because  of  the 
fact  that  great  use  is  being  made  at  the  present 
time  of  farm  machinery.  He  made  the  state- 
ment that  one  of  the  greatest  assets  a  farmer  can 
have  is  good  credit,  and  gave  illustrations  to 
show  its  importance.  A  strong  argument  was 
given  showing  the  value  of  informing  the  con- 
sumer as  to  drawbacks  in  the  agricultural  field, 
arousing  his  sympathy  and  encouraging  him  to 
co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  order  thatmuch 
of  the  expense  in  distribution  may  be  avoided; 


and  likewise  he  pointed  out  with  great  emphasis 
the  necessity  and  value  of  one's  being  a  part  of 
his  community  rather  than  living  unto  himself. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Haskell,  the  newly  elected  Director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Etation,  spoke  upon  "Our  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  as  an  Asset  to  the  Farmer."  He 
used  three  illustrations:  First,  the  potato  disease, 
which  almost  put  the  potato  growers  of  the 
United  States  out  of  business  and  would  have 
done  so  had  the  experiment  stations  not  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
disease  and  the  remedy;  secondly,  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  cotton  boll  weevil.  He 
showed  that,  after  years  of  experimentation  and 
observation,  they  learned  that  this  weevil  did  its 
drinking  very  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
dew  was  on,  and  that  by  usng  a  poisonous  spray 
soon  after  daylight  the  weevil  can  be  poisoned. 
The  third  illustration  was  the  method  of  over- 
coming white  diarrhoea  in  poultry.  This  disease 
is  caused  by  a  germ  known  as  bacterium  pul- 
lorum.  The  losses  from  this  trouble  are  meas- 
ured in  millions  and  would  have  continued  for 
another  generation  had  the  experiment  stations 
not  discovered  the  germ  and  worked  out  a  meth- 
od for  testing  hens  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  were  infected  and  to  devise  ways  of  con- 
trolling  it. 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  on  "Good  Foods  and  Poor  Foods  and  Their 
Effects."  He  gave  a  careful  review  of  the  ex- 
periments extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  or  more,  the  results  of  which  show  that  in 
order  to  obtain  proper  growth  and  keep  in  good 
health,  foods  containing  certain  ingredients  must 
be  used;  and  this  refers  to  the  human  family  as 
well  as  to  the  lower  animals.  For  example, 
there  are  certain  vitamines  so  necessary  that, 
withheld,  animals  will  not  grow  or  will  become 
diseased.  But  when  these  substances  are  added 
to  the  food,  growth  will  be  resumed.  Likewise, 
after  the  animals  have  become  diseased  through 
the  elimination  of  these  vitamines,  they  will 
rapidly  recover.  These  vitamines  are  found  in 
eggs,  milk  and  leafy  vegetables,  so  that  no  mat- 
ter what  animal  we  are  growing,  they  should 
receive  one  or  more  of  these  foods,  and  prob- 
ably, for  best  results,  some  of  each. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning's  program  Profes- 
sor Haskell,  on  behalf  of  the  students  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  called  Professor  Gra- 
ham, the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Ryan,  his  assistant  instructor,  to 
the  platform,  where  he  presented  them  with  a 
handsome  fountain  pen  and  a  pair  of  cuff  links, 
respectively,  as  tokens  of  the  appreciation  of 
their  work  on  the  part  of  the  students.        J.  C.  G. 
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A  National  Vocational  Institute  for  the  Blind 


L.    W.    W 

Director,  Red  Cross 

In  the  1919  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  as  prepared  by  our  friend  Mr.  Allen, 
there  appears  this  important  and  pertinent 
statement:  "Some  permanent  institute  or  agency 
wisely  run  under  national  auspices  for  trying 
out  new,  old,  or  even  abandoned  fields,  and  for 
fitting  the  civilian  blind  to  enter  them,  also  to 
persuade  employers  to  hire  them  without  preju- 
dice— something  of  this  sort  the  schools  for  the 
young  blind,  which  are  mainly  pre-vocational 
in  aim,  would  welcome  as  a  much-needed  ad- 
junct to  their  work." 

That  statement  on  the  part  of  so  well  known 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Allen  expresses  the  crystal- 
lized consensus  of  opinion  of  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  interested  in  and  workers 
for  the  blind.  There  appears  to  be  no  division 
of  thought  as  to  the  need  for  a  National  Voca- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind.  Granting  this  as 
a  fact,  we  shall  not  discuss  this  phase  of  the 
question. 

The  real  question  before  us  and  the  one 
about  which  there  may  be  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  is,  What  should  be  the  purpose  or 
activity  or  the  function  of  a  National  Vocational 
Institute  for  the  Blind?  Our  experience  of  the 
last  year  or  more  has  produced  some  reflections 
and  opinions  concerning  the  question.  Our  dis- 
cussion shall  be  based  upon  such  reflections  and 
experience-  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  I 
have  talked  with  many  men  and  women  experi- 
enced in  work  for  the  blind,  and  have  visited  a 
number  of  institutions  for  the  blind.  Conse- 
quently, all  that  I  may  say  is  founded  upon  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation,  tempered  by 
the  sober  judgment  of  those  most  experienced  as 
disclosed   through   my  conversations   with  them. 

Please  be  advised,  also,  that  this  subject  has 
been  earnestly  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
Direction    of    the    Red    Cross    Institute    for    the 


ALLACE 

Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Blind.  Therefore,  I  lay  no  claim  to  originality 
to  all  that  I  may  say,  but  rather  prefer  that  you 
consider  that  I  am  acting  as  a  spokesman. 

There  appears  to  be  three  important  and  dis- 
tinct functions  to  be  performed  by  a  national 
institute.  These  functions  might  be  delegated 
to  three  bureaus  or  departments,   as 

Firs" — Bureau   of    Information. 

Second — Bureau  of  Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion. 

Third — Bureau  of  Education. 
The    order    in    which    they    are    named    has    no 
significance.     One    is    as    important    as    another, 
and  all  three   are  essentially  necessary. 

Bureau    of  Information. 

The  work  being  done  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  today  is  sadly  deficient  because 
of  the  lack  of  an  authoritative  central  organiza- 
tion to  co-ordinate  and  to  crystallize  and  to 
stimulate  the  work.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
wide  diversity  in  the  methods  of  attack  and 
concept;  by  the  great  lack  of  uniformity  in 
character  of  and  functions  of  the  agencies  deal- 
ing with  the  problem,  and  by  the  total  absence 
of  properly  delegated  agencies  in  some  locali- 
ties. There  are  some  good  associations— a  few 
splendid  workshops,  a  number  of  good  schools, 
a  few  active  state  commissions — but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  agencies  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  blind  have  been  so  limited  in  authority, 
in  means  and  in  trained  personnel  that  they 
have  not  realized  the  full  possibilities. 

In  a  very  large  degree  activities  of  all  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  have  been  local  in  character. 
A  given  agency  has  not  been  familiar  with  the 
policies  and  methods  of  procedure  of  other 
agencies,  hence  has  lost  much  time  and  effort 
and  consequently  effectiveness. 


*  Delivered  before  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland, 
June  23,  1920, 
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The  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
would  be  to  collect,  codify  and  to  disseminate 
the  most  authoritative  information  to  be  had  in 
the  world  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
blind.     To  enumerate: 

First — It  should  study  the  best  types  of  or- 
ganizations and  methods  of  management  of 
local  associations  for  the  blind  and  develop 
standards  of  procedure  for  the  same. 

Second — It  should  study  the  best  methods  of 
management  of  industrial  shops  for  the  blind 
now  existing  and  assist  in  applying  these  meth- 
ods to  other  shops,  whether  existant  or  being 
organized,  and  further  aid  in  applying  the  best 
principles  of  management  as  developed  in 
sighted  plants  to  those  of  the  blind- 

Third — It  should  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  best  methods  of  training  the  blind  and  assist 
in  developing  this  art  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree. 

Fourth — It  should  collect  and  have  available 
all  obtainable  information  pertaining  to  legis- 
lation for  the  blind,  and  assist  in  standardiz- 
ing legislation  in  the  various  states  as  it  may 
affect  the  blind. 

Fifth — It  should  conduct  an  intensive  inter- 
change, by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  of 
methods  of  vocational  training  and  all  other 
phases  of  the  problem  between  local  associa- 
tions, state  commissions,  foreign  countries,  inter- 
national associations,  and  all  national,  foreign 
and  international  agencies  that  in  any  way 
touch  the  question.  The  purpose  would  be,  not 
to  supplant  any  existing  agencies,  but  to  stimu- 
late intensive,  constructive  and  effective  action 
on  the  part  of  all  such.  All  the  information 
must  be  current  and  authoritative. 

The  foregoing  merely  suggests  some  of  the 
possible  phases  of  the  work  fhat  could  be  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  of  Information.  The  scope 
of  the  same  might  be  extended  without  limit. 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Demonstration. 

The  possibilities  of  this  bureau  are  unbound- 
ed. The  need  for  it  cannot  be  overestimated. 
To  have  such  a  bureau  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  best  practice  and  the  most  current  tendency 
in  other  fields  of  education,  in  business  in  in- 
dustry, in  state  craft,  in  miliary  and  naval 
life,  and  in  practically  every  important  and 
progressive  phase  of  human  activity.  To  be 
effective  it  must  be  done  on  a  large,  a  thorough 
and  an  unbiased  scale.  Only  men  and  women 
of  thorough  training,  broad  vision,  progressive 
and  aggressive  concepts  and  unbiased  opinions 
should  be  assigned  to  this  important  work. 


The  bureau  should  be   liberally  financed  an  I 
be  unhampered  in  scope  of  activity,  in  authorit 
and  in  fredom  of  action. 


Some  of  the 
bureau    are: 


possible  lines  of  activity 


for  thij| 
of  blimp 


First — Research  work  as  to  education 
youth,  the  object  being  to  revise  and  to  standf 
ardize  the  same  to  the  end  that  a  better  ap 
proach  to  purely  vocational  training  might  ob 
tain. 

Second — A  careful  and  a  thoroughly  compe 
tent  survey  of  all  occupations,  in  this  countn 
and  in  foreign  countries,  now  open  to  the  blinci 
in  which  they  are  succeeding.  This  informatiorj 
to  be  given  to  all  state  and  local  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  blind. 

Third — A  careful  and  a  competent  survey  oi 
industry,  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  and  of 
the  professions  as  to  the  practical  possibilities 
for  the  blind  in  those  phases  of  each  that  hith- 
erto the  blind  have  not  undertaken. 

Fourth — Through  laboratory,  factory,  office  or 
other  practical  methods,  demonstrate  the  practi- 
cability, or  the  non-practicability,  of  all  those 
operations  or  activities  classified  in  the  survey 
as  possible.  By  concise  and  definite  reports  dis- 
seminate all  the  information   so  obtained- 

Fifth  —  Determine  the  most  efficient  wavs 
whereby  the  blind  may  perform  given  opera- 
tions. Standardize,  codify  and  disseminate  the 
best  thought  on  the  same. 

Sixth  —  Design  and  construct  such  special 
equipment  as  research  and  experimentation  dis- 
close to  be  effective  in  increasing  the  economy 
of  effort  and  the  output  of  the  blind. 

Seventh — Determine  by  investigation,  research 
and  experimentation  the  best  methods  of  print- 
ing for  the  blind.  Through  intensive  experi- 
mentation and  design  develop  the  art  to  the 
fullest  possible  degree,  with  the  aim  in  mind  to 
make  it  more  commensurate  with  the  effective- 
ness found  in  other  lines  of  printing  and  manu- 
facture. 

Eighth — Maintain  such  equipment,  staff  and 
student  body  as  may  be  required  to  fully  dem- 
onstrate the  practicability  of  all  operations 
classified  as  possible  and  advisable  sources  of 
employment  for  the  blind. 

In  many  instances  it  may  be  possible  and 
highly  desirable  to  carry  on  the  demonstrations 
in  the  plant,  in  the  office  or  in  the  field,  rafher 
than  in  the  laboratory  of  the  institute-  In  fact, 
that  should  be  done  whenever  possible. 
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Bureau    of    Education 

It  is  our  conception  that  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  and  a  woeful  lack  of  education,  in 
its  broadest  sense,  as  pertains  to  all  phases  of 
blind  work.  In  a  very  large  degree,  this  lack 
of  education  accounts  for  the  present  situation. 
As  it  appears  to  us,  there  are  four  elements  of 
such  education. 

Firs: — The  education,  or  the  training,  of  the 
workers  for  the  blind.  This  includes  executives, 
teachers,  field  workers  and  placement  personnel. 

Second — The  education  of  the  blind. 
Third — The  education  of  the  employer. 
Fourth — The  education  of  the  public  as  such. 
The  experience  of  the  world  during  the  last 
six  years  has  been  such  as  to  demonstrate  be- 
yond any  possible  argument  the  value  of  and 
the  need  for  well-trained  personnel  everywhere. 
Our  industrial  system  is  almost  on  the  verge  of 
collapse  because  of  the  lack  of  properly  trained 
personnel,  and  especially  in  executive  and  semi- 
executive  positions.  And  because  of  this  one 
of  the  outstanding  and  significant  movements 
of  the  day  is  the  attention  and  effort  being  de- 
voted to  the  education  or  the  training  of  the 
personnel  of  industrial  and  commercial  organi- 
zations. A  National  Vocational  Institute  for 
the  Blind  could  do  no  more  worthy  piece  of 
work  than  to  offer  intensive  and  high-grade 
courses  of  instruction,  suitable  for  executives, 
teachers,  field  workers  and  placement  personnel- 
Such  courses  might  be  administered  in  part 
or  wholly  during  the  summer,  when  people  now 
employed  in  institutions  for  the  blind  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend.  The  courses  of 
instruction  should  contemplate  the  training  of 
home  teachers  as  well  as  institutional  teachers. 
Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
training  of  the  placement  personnel.  It  is  the 
experience  of  everyone  that  to  place  and  to 
maintain  a  blind  person  in  a  position  is  one  of 
the  most  trying  and  difficult  phases  of  the  en- 
tire problem.  It  is  our  thought  that  a  great 
deal  of  such  experience  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  trained  personnel  has  not  been  used  on  this 
most  important  work.  It  has  been  our  observa- 
tion— not  only  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  but  in 
other  lines  as  well — that  very  often  the  place- 
ment or  the  employment  agent  has  been  a  glar- 
ing example  of  misplacement  himself.  In  many, 
many  instances  he  has  been  a  gross  misfit  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  proper  training,  unsuited 
personality,  inexperience  and  limited  knowledge 
of  the  factors  involved.     Being  deficient  in  all 


these  essential  elements,  many  mistakes  have 
been  made  which  have  been  most  disastrous  to 
the  individuals  involved  and  to  the  cause.  Un- 
til this  evil  is  corrected  and  until  the  placement 
personnel  is  of  the  right  character  and  has  the 
requisite  training,  the  blind  will  continue  to 
have  difficulty  in  securing  and  maintaining  em- 
ployment. It  is  my  honest  and  deep  conviction 
that  this  is  one  of  the  prime  difficulties. 

The  placement  personnel  must  have  such  per- 
sonality, native  ability,  training  and  broad  ex- 
perience as  to  be  competent  to  make  a  correct 
analysis  of  the  job,  to  know  the  aptitudes  re- 
quired to  satisfactorily  do  the  job,  and  then  to 
so  know  mankind  as  to  wisely  select  the  man  for 
the  job.  Uatil  this  condition  prevails,  you  will 
have  placement  difficulties  and  disappointments. 

The  workers  must  be  properly  trained,  they 
must  have  the  right  conceptions,  they  must  be 
broadminded  and  aggressive,  if  the  cause  of 
the  blind  is  to  be  benefitted.  And  I  shall  be 
frank  in  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  contrary 
is  true,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the  present 
situation  exists. 

A  National  Vocational  Institute  should  cer- 
tainly endeavor  to  correct  such  conditions  by 
offering  every  opportunity  for  executives,  teach- 
ers and  field  workers  to  better  fit  themselves 
for  their   respective   functions. 

The  education  of  the  blind  as  such  partakes 
of  two  phases,  namely,  vocational  and  personal 
(personal  being  used  in  the  sense  of  attitude, 
ambition    and    effort). 

As  this  entire  discussion  alludes  to  vocational 
training,  detailed  reference  to  it  is  not  required 
at  this  particular  point.  It  is  our  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  possibilities  of  vocational  activity 
for  the  blind  will  never  be  realized  until  there 
is  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  blind  themselves.  We  are  rather  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  attitude  that  many  of  the 
blind  assume  or  acquire,  or  it  may  be  a  part 
of  their  natural  psychology,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  their  development  and 
opportunity.  What  do  I  mean?  It  is  this,  they 
are  super-sensitive,  critical  and  unappreciative. 
They  lack  ambition  and  determination.  They 
lack  the  spirit  to  will,  to  do.  They  are  too 
prone  to  accept  and  not  to  earn.  This  attitude 
has  lost  to  the  cause  many  able  men  and  women 
and  much  financial  support  and  employment 
possibility.  It  should  be  the  function  of  a  na- 
tional institute  to  correct  this  condition,  whether 
it  be  an  assumed  or  acquired  state  of  mind,  or 
whether  it  be  one  that  inherently  follows  as  a 
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result  of  blindness.  In  the  correction  of  it  lies 
one  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  blind. 

The  education  of  the  employer  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  it  must  be  accomplished  before 
the  largest  vocational  possibilities  of  the  blind 
are  realized.  However,  it  must  be  approached 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  correct  way.  It 
would  be  folly  to  undertake  to  do  much  until 
our  own  house  is  in  order.  The  two  important 
elements — workers  and  blind — must  first  be  set 
right.  They  first  must  be  effective  in  all  they 
do,  and  they  must  maintain  a  correct  attitude 
before  much  can  be  accomplished  towards  cor- 
recting the  present  passive,  and  indeed  it  may 
be  antagonistic,  attitude  of  the  employer.  And 
again,  much  of  the  work  of  the  Bureaus  of 
Information  and  of  Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion must  have  been  accomplished  before  a  ma- 
terial awakening  of  the  employer  can  be  hoped 
for.  It  is  going  to  be  a  question  of  selling  the 
services  of  the  blind,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
legitimate  and  lasting  sales,  demonstrated  worth 
and  lasting  values  must  be  apparent.  However, 
this  should  come  in  the  course  of  time  through 
the  efforts  of  an  authoritative  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind;  but  patience,  persistency  and 
consistency  must  be  the  prices  paid. 

The  education  of  the  public  is  the  fourth  im- 
portant function  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  public  must  be  educated  to  look  upon  the 
blind  man  or  woman  as  possessing  normal  sen- 
timents, intellect  and  ambitions  and  faculties 
save  one — that  is  sight.  And  since  they  lack 
only  one  faculty,  they  are  not  very  different  from 
other  people,  hence  need  not  and  should  not  be 
set  apart  or  considered  helpless  or  derelicts 
upon  the  sea  of  life.  Properly  to  educate  the 
public,  a  wisely  directed  Publicity  Department 
should  be  conducted  through  which  propaganda 
and  publicity  beneficial  to  the  blind  would  be 
disseminated.  As  in  educating  the  employer, 
so  with  the  public,  patience  and  perseverance 
must  be  practised,  and  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ment will  come  only  after  the  first  two  factors 
of  education  have  been  achieved.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  nothing  short  of  a  high-grade  national 
institute,  with  unquestioned  motives  and  the 
best  talent,  will  bring  to  a  successful  realiza- 
tion the  progressive  phases  of  education  so 
much  needed. 

The  educational  activities  of  a  national  insti- 
tute should  be  confined  to  adults.  Its  Publicity, 
Research  and  Information  Bureaus  could,  and 


should,  devote  attention  to  all  phases  of  the 
blind  problem.  In  developing  the  educational 
methods  and  policies  for  the  adult  blind,  atten- 
tion should  first  be  given  to  the  more  promising 
group.  Those  who  are  to  be  trained  should  be 
selected  with  the  greatest  of  care,  to  the  end 
that  only  the  most  intelligent,  ambitious  and 
active  are  admitted.  This  will  insure  a  greater 
chance  of  success,  and  again,  this  is  the  group 
that  is  suffering  most  from  the  present  lack  of 
such  an  opportunity.  I  have  a  very  deep  con- 
viction that  a  grave  mistake  will  be  made  if 
there  be  any  laxity  in  the  selection  of  those 
to  be  trained.  If  the  most  is  to  be  accomplished, 
if  an  awakening  is  to  result,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public,  clear- 
cut  and  practical  demonstrations  must  be  made. 
Such  demonstrations  cannot  be  made  with  men- 
tal, physical  or  moral  derelicts,  so  why  waste 
the  time?  If  the  morally,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally fit  are  properly  trained  and  provided  for, 
that  will  be  a  worthy  accomplishment  and  will 
make  it  easier  to  take  care  of  the  less  desirable 
group. 

It  is  our  thought  that  a  National  Vocational 
Institute  for  the  Blind  should  concern  itself  only 
in  developing  the  highest  types  of  vocational 
courses.  And  when  such  courses  have  been 
thoroughly  developed  and  proven,  that  it  should 
then  assist  in  installing  and  supervising  such 
courses  in  local  institutions  desiring  the  same. 
Thus  the  National  Institute  would  function  as  a 
Research  and  a  Demonstration  Laboratory  for 
vocational  training  of  adult  blind.  It  would 
do  only  such  training  as  necessary  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  courses. 

The  foregoing  discussion  outlines  in  a  brief 
and  a  suggestive  way  some  of  the  lines  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  three  bureaus — 
Information,  Research  and  Demonstration,  and 
Education — ample  machinery  would  be  avail- 
able "for  trying  out  any  new,  old  or  even  aban- 
doned fields  and  for  fitting  the  civilian  blind  to 
enjter  them,"  as  Mr.  Allen  has  stated  is  re- 
quired  and   desired. 

Finally,  such  an  institute,  if  it  is  to  adequately 
meet  the  requirements,  and  if  it  is  to  advantage- 
ously do  the  needed  work,  must  have  large 
financial  support;  it  must  be  unhampered  in  its 
policies  and  administration ;  its  personnel  must 
be  keen,  intelligent  and  aggressive;  it  must 
have  the  loyal  backing  and  constructive  assist- 
ance of  all  agencies  for  the  blind;  it  must  have 
freedom  of  action;   it  must  be  free  of  unjust 
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ukI  destructive  criticism  and  petty  jealousy,  and 

n  their  stead  have  the  sympathetic  and  cordial 
ICtive  support  of  ;ill  those  interested  in  the 
>ause   of    the    blind.      If    such   conditions    prevail, 


its  possibilities  for  worthy  accomplishment  will 

be    unlimited,    and    in    due    course    of    time,    there 
will   eventuate  a   new  dav   for  the  blind   every- 


Who's   Who  Among  Our  Buddies 


WILLIAM 
"Cy,"  as  he  was  popularly  called,  came  to  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  September, 
1 9 1 9 .  At  Evergreen  Perkins  soon  became  well 
known  among  the  men.  At  Hist,  when  he  went 
into  the  Clinical  Sales  Class  of  Dr.  Spedden,  the 
Doc  or's  voice  almost  made  "Cy"  jump  over  into 
the  next  county.  Gradually  he  calmed  and  later 
became  one  of  the  staunch  boomers.  When  he 
got  into  the  store  work  it  was  necessary  to  tell 
him  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  "Cy"  started  a 
boom  in  the  store  which  lasted  ever  after.  He 
plastered    signs    all    over    the    Post    announcing 


)ALE    PERKINS. 

to  others  who  have  trod  this  path  and  almost 
given  up. 

Perkins  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts, October  25,  1886.  He  was  a  member  oi 
the  Sixtieth  Infantry,  Fifth  Division.  The  man- 
ner of  his  injury  is  mysterious.  He  was  guard- 
ing a  water  tank  at  Brest,  France,  and  all  that 
he  knows  about  it  is  that  some  sort  of  an  explo- 
sion occurred  and  that  immediately  his  sight  was 
practically  destroyed. 

Being  a  Yankee,  Perkins  has  returned  to  his 
native    heath    and    has    opened    a    store    in    the 
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store  bargains,  which  made  some  folks  realize 
that  there  was  really  a  store  located  on  the 
grounds.  His  cheerful  smile  caused  more  than 
one  customer  to  part  with  coin  which  he  had 
firmly  decided  should  remain  in  his  own  pocket. 
Perkins  was  also  a  strong  student  in  Braille. 
He  was  not  content  with  merely  mastering  the 
alphabet,  but  thirsted  for  more  reading.  He  got 
it  in  the  novels  which  he  laboriously  worked 
out.     His  work  in  this  subject  is  an  inspiration 


place  of  his  birth.  He  handles  stationery,  gro- 
ceries and  tobaccos.  Not  satisfied  with  just  one 
store,  he  aspires  to  possess  several  stores.  Ac- 
cordingly he  will  open  a  shop  at  the  seaside — ■ 
Hampton  Beach,  N.  H. — for  the  summer  months. 
Here  he  will  carry  the  same  line,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  famous  Evergreen  baskets. 

Good  luck,  "Cy,"  we  know  you  have  it  in  you. 

J.  P.   H. 
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The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  Baltimore 


From  June  21st  to  the  25th,  the  American 
.Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held 
their  Twenty-fifth  Biennial  Convention  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  a  sub- 
urb of  Baltimore.  The  conference  was  largely 
attended,  and  the  meetings  were  interesting  and 
helpful.  At  noon,  Wednesday,  the  delegates 
and  their  friends  drove  in  automobiles  the  ten 
miles  from  "Overlea"  to  "Evergreen,"  to  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  they 
shared  a  picnic  lunch  with  the  students  ami 
staff.  During  the  meal  the  blind  soldiers'  or- 
chestra gave  an  entertaining  outdoor  program, 
which  was   appreciated   by   all. 

After  luncheon  the  visitors  were  divided  into 
groups,  and  Messrs.  Hall,  Heritage,  Jacka,  Simp- 
son, Stoner,  Uhler  and  Witherspoon,  of  the  staff 
of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  acted  as 
guides  and  took  their  respective  parties  around 
the  institute  by  seven  different  routes.  In  this 
way  the  visitors  were  given  the  maximum  op- 
portunity to  see  every  detail  of  the  work  of  the 
institution.  This  plan  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  approved  by  all,  if  we  may  judge  by 
ihe  expressions  of  appreciation  which  were  ex- 
tended by  the  delegates  as  they  left  Evergreen. 
During  the  Wednesday  evening  program  L.  W- 
Wallace,  director  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  presented  a  paper  entitled  "A  Na- 
tional Vocational  Institute  for  the  Blind,"  which 
is  printed  in  this  issue.  Ever  since  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  established,  in 
1918,  the  Committee  of  Direction  has  most  ear- 
nestly considered  and  discussed  the  possibility 
and  function  of  such  an  institution,  and  Mr. 
Wallace's  paper  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  sum- 
marization of  the  best  thought  of  all  those  who 
have  been  studying  this  matter  intensively  for 
the  past  two  years. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the 
visit  of  the  instructors  of  the  blind  to  the  Red 
Cross   Institute   was   the   fact  that  many   of   the 


soldiers  were  able  to  meet  and  talk  with  work- 
ers  for  the   blind   from   their   own   States. 

All  those  who  were  at  Evergreen  June  23rd — 
students,  staff  and  visitors — will  remember  the 
event  as  a  delightful  occasion. 

As  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen  was  leaving,  he  said 
in  part:  I  have  visited  Evergreen  five  or  six 
times-  Upon  each  visit  I  have  found  that  some- 
thing new  has  been  added,  and  I  have  noted 
that  constant  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
work. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  some  of  the 
letters  which  have  been  received  since  the  Con- 
vention : 

E.  E.  Bramlette,  Superintendent  of  the  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind,  comments:  "I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  nice  entertainments  and  splen- 
did educational  review  which  I  enjoyed  the  day 
of  our  visit  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  staff  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  what  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done,  not  only  for  the  blinded  soldiers,  but  for 
the  general  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind." 

Miss  Annie  E.  Carson,  Librarian  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  says: 
"The  day  at  Red  Cross  Institute  was  the  hap- 
piest time  in  a  very  good  convention.  I  shall 
never  forget  those  cheerful,  achieving  soldiers. 
What  has  been  accomplished  for  them  and  the 
progress  in  every  way  that  has  been  made  for 
the  Blind  surely  repays  for  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  bring  all  this  to  pass." 

J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind,  writes:  "Mrs.  Hooper  and 
I  have  talked  many  times  the  past  week  of  the 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  time  we  spent  at 
Evergreen.  We  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  very  fine  work  being  done  there,  and  more 
than  before  realize  the  fine  spirit  and  excellent 
ideals  which  were  advocated  in  the  paper  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Wallace  to  the  convention.  We 
trust  that  the  plans  outlined  may  be  fully  re- 
alized." 


Summer  Vacation  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


During  the  month  of  July  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  was  practically  closed.  All 
but  twenty-five  students  returned  to  their  homes 
and  only  enough  of  the  faculty  remained  to  give 
attention  to  the  men  who  have  recently  entered 
the  institute  and  wished  to  commence  their 
studies  at  once  or  those  who  live  too  far  away 
to  make  the  journey  worth  while.  Students  and 
staff  have  been  working  intensively  for  twelve 
months,  and  this  vacation  had  become  necessarv 


for  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 
The  records  show  that  an  average  attendance 
of  87  per  cent,  has  been  maintained  by  the  stu- 
dents, which  is  very  creditable  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  quite  a  number  of  the  men  have 
been  regaining  their  normal  health  and  strength. 
Every  one  agrees  that  a  complete  break  of  this 
kind  will  enable  the  students  and  teachers  to 
return  to  their  next  term's  duties,  commencing 
August  2nd,  with  greater  vigor  and  capacity  for 
effective  work. 
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cult  rather  than  less  difficult.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  point  out  to  this  audience  that 
the  most  critical  period  in  readjustment  lies 
between  the  time  when  the  average  man  leaves 
the  sheltering  cover  of  an  institution  to  take 
his  place  among  the  seeing  and  the  time  when 
he  either  succeeds  or  fails.  In  this  pieriod,  be 
it  long  or  short,  are  fought  some  of  the  great- 
est battles  which  the  man  will  ever  fight.  If 
success  for  the  average  seeing  man  is  often 
more  fleeting  than  failure  in  his  individual 
enterprise,  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  try 
several  different  kinds  of  work  before  finding 
his  niche  in  life,  we  may  expect  the  average 
blind  man  to  have  more  difficulty  in  finding 
his  place  in  society  even  with  a  maximum  of 
training.  After  all  resourcefulness,  tact,  per- 
sonality and  common  sense  are  the  basis  of 
achievement.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  every 
man  to  demonstrate  that  he  possesses  these 
qualifications  for  success  by  making  certain 
necessary  readjustments,  and  trying  himself 
out  in  society  after  a  brief  period  of  funda- 
mental training  and  before  he  takes  specific 
vocational  training? 

He  should  be  given  practical  training  on  a 
farm  where  he  would  receive  actual  job  train- 
ing during  regular  working  hours,  or  in  a 
store  under  the  supervision  of  a  totally  blind 
successful  storekeeper  under  normal  business 
conditions.  In  other  branches  a  similar  ar- 
rangement should  be  made.  This  would  give 
those  supervising  the  training  an  opportunity 
to  decide  whether"  the  individual  trainee  had 
the  qualifications  enumerated  for  success  in 
the  chosen  line,  and  would  serve  to  eliminate 
those  who  showed  no  interest  or  real  desire 
for  accomplishment.  After  a  definite  trial,  re- 
moval from  the  point  where  pre-vocational 
training  is  given,  definite  plans  could  be  made 
for  theoretical  training.  Indications  at  this 
early  date  are  that  those  who  are  going  out, 
meeting  actual  conditions,  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  nature  of  their  handicap  and  are 
turning  to  other  fields  than  those  in  which  the> 
have  been  trained.  This  of  course  was  an- 
ticipated and  is  borne  out  by  experience  with 
the  civilian  blind.  It  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  early  employment  at  some  work  requiring 
a  minimum  of  vocational  training  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  social  readjustment  to  test  the  man  as 
to  his  ability  for  definite,  vocational  training  of 
a  more  complex  order. 

There  was  a  time  when  parents  and  teachers 
held  up  to  boys  the  Presidency  of  the  United 


States  as  their  aim  in  life.  One  would  hardly 
do  that  now  for  several  reasons.  The  idea 
now  is  to  study  the  individual  and  then  place 
him  where  he  belongs,  and  have  him  serve 
most  effectively  in  that  position.  There  will 
be  disappointments.  Practical  tryout  training 
as  enumerated  above  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  convince  a  mechanic  that  he 
should  not  study  massage,  and  a  man  with  a 
third  grade  education  that  he  hasn't  the  ability 
to  take  a  college  course.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  get  down  to  each  man's  level  and 
work  up  from  that  to  the  highest  point  of  his 
achievement,  considering  the  whole  problem  in 
all  its  phases  including  the  home  and  the 
community  rather  than  to  hold  up  an  ideal 
which  he  can  never  reach.  Unless  we  work 
on  the ,  former  basis,  we  shall  be  facing  this 
problem  of  rehabilitation  five  years  from  to- 
day. Have  we  not  struggled  with  similar 
problems  in  our  work  with  the  civilian  blind, 
and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  over-education  has 
often  been  one  of  the  blunders  of  our  educa- 
tional system?  Have  we  not  more  than  once 
turned  out  an  intellectual  or  musical  freak 
who  couldn't  earn  two  cents  he  actually  found 
his  own  level  and  earned  a  living  wage  in  a 
factory?  I  do  not  recommend  factory  em- 
ployment for  all  men,  nor  do  I  approve  for  a 
moment  of  teaching  poultry  raising  and  animal 
husbandry  as  a  vocation  to  any  but  a  few.  If 
a  man  is  to  return  to  the  farm  he  certainly 
should  have  specific  training  so  that  he  can 
keep  occupied. 

The  vocation  in  which  the  average  blind 
man  can  engage  (and  we  need  have  no  con- 
cern for  him  who  is  above  the  average)  re- 
quire a  maximum  of  practical  experience  on 
the  job  and  a  minimum  of  theoretical  training. 

It  must  be  remembered  throughout  in  the 
consideration  of  this  problem  of  rehabilitation 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  number  of  men  who 
have  passed  through  a  period  of  misadvise- 
ment  and  influence  which  have  made  them 
anything  but  receptive  of  the  plan  outlined 
herein.  However,  these  plans  represent  the 
policy  of  the  Board  and  will  be  carried  out  in 
each  case  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Pre-vocational  and  vocational  training  are 
only  the  first  step  in  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Actual  employment  requires  a  man  to  devote 
every  minute  of  his  time  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  a  day.  It  demands  regular  attendance 
and  a  continuous  subordination  of  personal  de- 
sire.    It  implies  a  change  in  routine,  the  ner- 
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vous  .strain  of  travelling  to  and  from  the  place 

of  residence.  If  a  man  is  not  at  home,  it 
means  readjustment  in  living  conditions  in  a 
boarding  house,  dependence  on  strangers,  in- 
experienced and  often  non-dependable  guides. 
Mistaken  kindness  and  humiliating  and  em- 
barrassing remarks  of  the  public  are  a  factor 
to  he  reckoned  with.  Difficulty  of  finding 
hoarding  accommodations  and  a  host  of  other 
minor  conditions  known  only  to  those  who 
have  tried  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, supplementary  to  the  actual  working 
conditions,  must  be  taken  into  account.  These 
conditions  are  all  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
return  of  the  man  to  his  home  rather  than  to 
a  community  entirely  new  to  him.  Oppor- 
tunities have  been  offered  by  large  industrial 
concerns  for  the  employment  of  a  number  of 
blind  men,  for  the  establishment  of  colonies 
for  the  blind.  But  the  old  principle  of  im- 
mobility of  labor  applies  here  even  more  vigor- 
ously than  among  the  seeing. 

The  program  of  the  Board's  efforts  in  the 
case  of  each  man  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

First — Investigation  of  each  case  through 
personal  visit  of  an  experienced  worker  for 
the  blind,  to  the  home  of  the  man. 

Second — Adequate  pre-vocational  and  voca- 
tional training.  The  final  authority  in  decid- 
ing upon  and  approving  courses  rests  with  the 
Federal  Board  on  the  advice  of  the  Super- 
visor for  the  Blind. 

Contracts  are  made  with  such  schools  and 
institutions  as  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
training  desired.  Men  have  been  enrolled  for 
courses  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  primarily  for  pre-vocational  training. 
Vocational  training  is  approved  at  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  if  it  is  considered  feasible. 

On  June  1st  there  were  94  men  enrolled  at 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  and  16  at  other 
schools.  Among  the  latter  are  the  Chicago 
College  of  Osteopathy,  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  Hebrew  Union  College,  Ex- 
change and  Training  School  for  the  Blind, 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind,  Pierce  School 
of  Business,  Philadelphia,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Harvard  University,  Mer- 
chants and  Bankers'  School,  New  York  City. 
Guides,  readers,  books  and  other  equipment 
are  all  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  Board. 
Whenever  possible  it  is  deemed  most  advisable 
to  place  a  man  in  an  existing  school  for  seeing 
men,  after  the  period  of  pre-vocational  train- 
ing. This  is  obviously  impossible  in  certain 
instances,  and  for  this  reason  the  Board  has 
approved  individuals  for  certain  vocational 
courses  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  It  looks  upon  these  courses  more  in 
the  light  of  ascertaining  what  a  man  can  or 
cannot  do  and  not  primarily  as  a  definite  chan- 
nel of  future  activity. 

Third — Obtaining  suitable  employment  and 
placement  training  through  an  experienced 
worker   for  the  blind. 

On  June  1,  1920,  there  were  nineteen  men 
in  training  on  the  job,  as  follows:  Factory 
training    (1),  pamphlet  binding    (1),   adminis- 


tration in  factory  (l),  tire  building  (1), 
wicker  work  shop  (1),  coal  and  wood  business 
(1),  storekeeping  (8),  drug  business  (1), 
poultry  business  (3"),  insurance  salesman  (1), 
The  Federal  Board  has  in  practically  every  in- 
stance started  these  men  on  their  practical 
work.  In  the  case  of  seven  of  the  eight  store- 
keepers, it  has  delegated  the  work  of  place- 
ment to  the  man  who  organized  the  store- 
keeping  course  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute, 
making  him  a  temporary  employe  of  the  Board 
and  paying  his  transportation  and  all  expenses 
while  he  was  out  on  the  job.  The  Federal 
Board  has  subsequently  sent  one  of  its  ex- 
perienced workers  for  the  blind  to  visit  the 
man.  In  addition  to  this,  several  of  the  store- 
keepers are  supplied  by  the  Board  with  paid 
attendants  or  assistants  to  aid  them  for  a 
definite  period  in  their  work.  One  man,  who 
lost  both  eves  and  both  hands  in  the  service, 
is  establishing  himself  in  the  drug  business, 
offering  a  prescription  of  his  own  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  Federal  Board  is  paying  a  salary  of 
$1500  per  annum  for  an  attendant,  who  is  him- 
self a  salesman.  Equipment  necessary  to  the 
practice  of  massage  has  beei^  supplied  to  one 
man  who  since  January  has  been  practicing 
successfully.  All  of  these  men  are  visited 
periodically  by  an  agent  of  the  Board  who  sub- 
mits a  written  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
case.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Board  to  furnish 
every  available  opoortunity  and  resource  to  a 
man  consistent  with  his  ultimate  and  imme- 
diate good. 

Fourth — Constant  follow-up  of  the  man  for 
a  period  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  insure  suc- 
cess in  his  vocation.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  Board  to  use  every  existing  agency 
and  every  available  individual  to  assist  its 
agents  in  the  successful  following-up  of  every 
man  who  has  been  and  is  to  be  placed. 

The  war  is  over.  The  struggle  of  flesh 
against  flesh,  of  mind  against  mind  has  ceased 
on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe.  But  a  greater 
struggle  has  begun.  It  is  the  fight  which  a 
man  has  with  himself  in  his  readjustment  to 
the  world.  It  involves  the  evergreen  of  hope 
the  determination  to  do,  the  perseverance  to 
stand  and  work  against  discouragement.  Vic- 
tory over  blindness  means  victory  over  a  thou- 
sand petty  handicaps.  If  it  takes  a  strong  man 
with  a  strong  will  to  gain  this  victory,  is  it  not 
our  duty  to  see  that  we  place  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  those  who  are  not  all  strong  men? 
Let  us  be  frank  with  them,  let  us  see  them  as 
they  are,  not  as  we  would  like  them  to  be, 
and  then  let  us  help  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  fight.  They  must  do  the  work, 
we  can  only  point  the  way.  If  we  can  give 
them  the  fundamentals  and  show  them  that 
light  is  preferable  to  darkness,  activity  to  be 
desired  above  inactivity,  occupation  more  than 
idleness,  we  have  sown  the  seed.  Then  it  re- 
mains to  see  whether  the  ground  is  fertile  and 
what  the  fruit  will  be.  To  these  young  men 
who  have  given  so  much,  the  precious  sight  of 
their  eyes,  we  owe  a  debt,  the  debt  of  starting 
them  fairly  and  sensibly  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  light  through  work. 
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ORIENTAL  RUGS 

CARPETS,  UPHOLSTERY 

Over  a  Century  in  Business 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Founded,    1898 
Annie    Moseley     Perry 

Thorough  training  for  kindergarten, 
primary,  and  playground  positions. 
Supervised  practice  teaching. 

Write  for  booklet 

"Training   Children" 

Harriot  Hamblen  Jones,  Principal 

18   Huntington   Ave.,   Box   75,    Boston,   Mass. 


FRENCH    CLEANSERS 

A.  R.  DALOZ,  Inc. 

Personal  Attention  Given  to  Your  Cleaning 

and  Dyeing 
Cheerful  Information  Factory  Prices 

Special    Prices    to    the    readers    of 
The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

Office,  Colonial  Bldg.  100  Boylston  St. 

Brookline  Bureau,  213  Washington  St. 

Brookline  Bureau,  1707  Beacon  St. 

Dorchester  Bureau,  Strand  Bldg. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  70  Ceylon  St. 

Roxbury,  Tel.  Rox  980 


George  Willcomb 
Company 

64  Chardon  St.  Boston 

EVERYTHING  FOR 

MATTRESS  MAKERS 

Feathers,  Pillows, 
"Prize"  Hair  Picking  Machines 


G.  W.  BENT  CO. 

The  Largest  Bedding  House 

in 

New  England 

Boston — Lewiston — Providence 

Factory — Glenwood,   Mass. 
Mill— Moultonville,  N.  H. 


The  Oriental  Restaurant 


341  Mass.  Ave. 

Tel.  Back  Bay  8187 


Cor.  of  St.  Rotolph  St. 

One  Block  from  Symphony  Hall 


American  and  Chinese  Food 

High  Class  Music  Every  Evening 

Safe  Parking  Space  for  Autos 


A  Cool  and  Home-Like  Place 


Find  it  out  yourself 
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Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co, 

(INCORPORATED) 


Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 

Makers  of 
FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Cor.  of  West  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Have  You  a  Book  Plate? 


If  you  have  a  library 
you  need  your  individual 
book  plate  beautifully  de- 
signed and  engraved. 
Send  25  cents  for  a  signed 
artist  proof  of  my  crafts- 
manship. 

BRETT 

30  Bromfield  Street 


Boston 


George  %.  ^>epp 

Artist 

Restorer  of  Antique*  anb 
01b  $ainting# 

14  Park  Square 

Tel.  Beach  4271-J  Boston,  Mass. 


USED  IN  THE  FINEST  HOMES 


"A  LITTLE  CANDLE  LIKE  THIS" 

burned  in  hall  or  reception  room  re- 
moves all  trace  of  annoying  odors  and 
its  delightful  fragrance  fills  the  house. 
EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER  AND 
AEROFUME 
Completely  destroys  odors  from  tobacco. 
Indispensible  in  the  sick  room.  Much 
appreciated  in  old  houses,  city  apart- 
ments, schools  and  public  buildings. 
Box  of  Candles  and  Holder,  25  cts. 
At  your  local   dealers.     Made  by 

THE  CANDO   COMPANY BOSTON 


UNEXCELLED  FOR 

"Branded  with  the  Devil        But  fit  for  the  Gods'' 

TNADI>MAIM 

LUNCHEONS,  PICNICS,  PARTIES 

HENRY  W.  SAVAGE 

(Incorporated) 

129  Tremont  Street 
Opposite  Park  Street  Subway 

See  Us  for  Anything  Pertaining  to 

Real  Estate — Mortgages — Insurance 

COLLECTION  OF  RENTS— CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

BROOKLINE   OFFICE 
1331    Beacon    Street,    Coolidge   Corner 

TELEPHONES 
Brookline  1508;  Beach  4420;  Newton  South  1641 

NEWTOrf   OFFICE 
564    Commonwealth   Ave.,   Newton    Centre 
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Our  Genuine  Butterfly  Jewelry 

For  Wedding  Gifts 
and  by  every  test  it  is  Artistic,  Exquisite,  Unique 

BUTTERFLY  JEWELRY  is  made  out  of  Rare  Tropical 
Wings  and  of  the  Smallest  Butterfly  in  the  world.  It  is 
daintily  mounted  under  Quartz  Crystal  and  set  in  Solid  Gold. 

We  have  many  rare  and  attractive  designs  in  ART 
TRAYS,  TEA  TILES,  PAPER  WEIGHTS,  ETC.  Be  sure 
to  see  our  new  offering  of  BAGS.  These  appeal  at  once 
to  the  woman  of  taste  as  being  of  the  utmost  service  and 
of    delightful    distinction. 

Prices    Are   Always   Consistently   Reasonable 

THE  BUTTERFLY  BOX 

7  Bromfield  St.,  Boston 
Mrs.  Annie  Reiff,  Prop.  Tel.  Jamaica  1541-W 
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Carpets,      Rugs,      Furniture 

CLEANSED 

BY 

VACUUM 

SANITARY  DUST  REMOVING  CO. 

6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  Sell   Plumbing   Goods   Direct  2  U 
At  Wholesale  Prices 


"Best  in  the  World" 
ROACH  POWDER 


H  PO 


3,000  Private  Houses  and 

Apartments  Satisfied 

Under  Our  Guaranteed  Contracts 

RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

179  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 


We   Carry    a    Full    Line   of 

Plumbing:,    Heating:     and     Lighting     Supplies 

BOSTON  PLUMBING  &  LIGHTING  SUPPLY  CO. 

145   &    147   Portland    St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Near   North    Station  Tel.    Hay    4100 — 4001 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 


HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


all 

KINDS 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67    KINGSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASS. 
Specialties    in 
High   Grade  and  Novel 
Wrap-ping   Papers   and 
Twine.     Bags  and 
Envelopes 


For   Mill,    Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN   ANY  QUANTITY 


Manufacturers    of 
Folding    Paper    Boxes,    Hygienic 
Paper   Towels 
Factory   at   Everett 
Paper   Goods,    Paper   Drinking 


Made    to 
Order 
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Established  1874 

P.   PASTENE  &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON 


Q 


Base 


Seventy-three  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing". 
1847-1920 


Products: 

Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Velmo  Fabrics, 
Drednaut  Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths 
(Mohairs  and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor 
Robes,  Steamer  Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radi- 
ator Covers,  Furwove  Cloakings  and  Trimmings, 
Furwove    Coats. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Raw  Furs  Bought 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Mme.  Bradshaw 

DRESSMAKER 

246   Huntington   Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Four  years  exerience  with  one 

of  the  largest  firms  in 

Boston. 

Evening  Gowns  a  Specialty 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hax,l  52  Merchants  Row 


Compliments  of 


NOYES  BROS 
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MANUFACTURERS 


KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston 


Telephone,  Beach  48 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

Compliments  of 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

AWNINGS 

Cigar  Makers  Union 

WASHERS-APRONS 

No.  97 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 

New  and  Old  Canvas   Covers,  Gymnasium 

of 

Mats,  Laundry  Bags,   Cotton  Goods,  Wide 

Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston 

Telephone  Richmond  823 

Kodaks  and   Camera   Supplies 

Developing  and  Printing 

SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 

W.  A.  Claflin  &  Co. 

Tailor  Suits 

APOTHECARIES 

and  Gowns 

57  Main  Street 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

352  B0YLST0N  STREET 

BOSTON 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 

G.  J.  ESSELEN  SucceMOto 


Mrs.  J.  C.  White 

Artists' Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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1920  Fall  Millinery 

SHAPES 

FLOWERS 

VEILINGS 

RIBBONS 

OSTRICH 

TRIMMED  HATS 

FRAMES 

FORNFELD'S 

JLV     65-69  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ostrich  FEATHERS 

Bands    and    Novelties    made 
from  your  old  feathers  at  half 
cost    of    new.      Feathers    and 
Boas      Dyed,      Cleansed      and 
Curled. 

Fifty  Years'  Reputation  for  High-Class 
Work 

H.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather 
Company 

BLAKE  BUILDING, 
Only  Office                               59  Temple  Place 

HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 

Charles  R.  Lynde 

IMPORTER  OF  CHINA  and 
GLASS 

424  Boylston  Street                 BOSTON 

A,  Yance,  Pres.                A.  J.  Fotch,  Treas. 

A.  B.  FOTCH,  Inc. 

COLD  STORAGE 

Repairing,  Remodeling,  Custom  Work 
a  Specialty  at  Reasonable  Prices 

8  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Tel.  Beach  1657-M                Established  1888 

Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

For  All  Occasions 

Wraps 

717  Boylston  Street                          BOSTON 
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1  VOICE  CU LTUR.E'  1 


AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN   DIPLOMAS 
Vocal  Studio 
202  Huntington  Chambers,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.     Phone  Back  Bay  3932 
WHAT  CRITICS  SAY  OF  MB.  GRANT 
Melba,  the  famous  Grand  Opera  Singer,  gave  one  of  his  pupils  a  proud  title. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  of  this  epoch. — William  W.  Robinson,  former  night 
editor,   Boston   Herald. 

He  is  one  of  the  World's  greatest  of  Vocal  Masters. — The  Derry  Enterprise,  Derry, 

PUBLISHER'S   NOTE 

For  booklet  of  Mr.  Grant's  "Pen  Works  on  Voice,"  the  musical  sensation  of  the  age, 
also  his  Books,  address  Branch  K,  Greater  Boston  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.  Box  15,  Station  A, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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A  DELICIOUS,  APPETIZING,  HEALTHFUL    TABLE     LUXURY 

DIXIE    BRAND    PEANUT      BUTTER 

Can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Tasty  and  Dainty  Salads, 
Stuffed  Dates,  Candies,  etc.  Especially  desirable  for  Afternoon 
Teas  and  Lunches.     Book  of  Recipes    sent    free    upon    application. 


THE  KELLY  PEANUT  COMPANY 


Ask  your  grocer 


185  and  187  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Arthur  C,  Farley 
William  T.  Farley 


William  D.  Harvei 
Frhd  P.  Harvkt 


Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

19  Xtol49  4  T  EXSESSETRE.OSTON 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


LACES  AND  LINENS 

&rt  (Embroiberp 

anb 

Craft* 


U 49  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


L.   MARINO 

LADIES'  TAILOR 

Riding  Habits  and 

Automobile  Coats 

Main  Entrance: 

126  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Room  211  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Back  Bay  6143 


Frank  Gair  Macomber 


Insurance 


151  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON 


Years 

or  more  ago  we  fitted 
up  the  old  Perkins  In- 
stitute    with     benches 
and  aequipment.     Also 
the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege  in   England.      Dr. 
Campbell    gave    us    a 
personal   letter   of   ap- 
preciation.    Lately  we  have  helped  equip  a 
lot  of  Schools  for  Blind  Soldiers  in  Canada 
and  the  U.  S. 

We  serve  intelligently  in  Hardware,  Tools 
or  Auto  Supplies. 

Chandler  &  Barber  Co. 


124  Summer  St. 


Boston 


CUMMING'S 

TRUNKS  AND 

LEATHER   GOODS 

BUY     OF    THE     MAKERS 


653-659  ATLANTIC  AVE. 
BOSTON 
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The  Bluebird  Dinning  Room 

LUNCHEON 

—11:45  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M. 
(A  la  Carte) 
TEA_2:30  to  5:00  P.  M. 

DINNER— 5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(Table  D'Hote) 

FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE 

Special  Prices  for  the  readers  of 

The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

383  Boylston  St. 


Robert  T.  Boit 
&  Co. 

40  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

All  Insurance 


=  ! 


Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

Coats    Suits    Millinery 
Waists    Furs 


484  WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON 


CHAPIN 

Corsetiere 

Corsets  for  all  occasions  made 
for  you  and  your  comfort 

308  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Back  Bay 
Typewriter  Exchange 

334  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON       -       MASS. 

All  makes  typewriters  bought, 
sold,  rented  and  repaired. 

Agents   for   Blick   and   Corona   Port- 
able  Typewriters 
Telephone  B.  B.  3000 


Tels.  Dor.  5841,  1522 


T.  G.  Buckley  Co. 

MOVERS,  PACKERS,  STORERS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


Concrete  Fireproof 
Storage  Warehouse 


690  Dudley  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 


MORTON  E.  SETCHELL 


J.  SEYMOUR  LUTHER 


SETCHELL  and  LUTHER 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Audits,  Special  Investigations,  Constructive  Accounting 


TELEPHONE 
FORT  HILL 
4349 


652-653  OLD  SOUTH  BUILDING, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


New  York  Office 

79   Wall   St. 

Telephone   Hanover   6429 
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MARSH  &  SCHMALZ 

Clock  &tiop 

attfjeg,  Cloths  anti  fetoeltp 


Watch,   Clock  and  Jewelry   Repairing.     French   Hall,   Chiming  and   Repeating   Clocks  a   Specialty. 

W.  T.   March,   formerly  in  charge  Shreve,   Crump   &   Low   Co. 

A.   A.   Schmalz,   formerly   outside  representative  for   Smith,  Patterson   Co., 

also    Shreve,    Crump    &    Low    Co. 

47  Winter  St.,  Room  606,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  2862  Beach 


*AWYER'< 

\  E35H1  crystal 

JeHblue* 

SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO.,  88  BROAD  ST.  BOSTON 

TheE.  &R..Co. 

Cleansers — Dyers — Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 

209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Lawns   and  Garndes 

Use   Lowell   Lawn   and   Garden 
Dressing  With  Potash 

A  quick  and  lasting  high  grade  fertilizer. 
Free  from  weed  seeds — clean  to  handle — easy 
to  apply — economical — in  5,  10  and  20-lb. 
packages. 

Enough  for   100  Sq.  Ft.   40c 
Enough  for  500  Sq.  Ft.  $1.25 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Seedsmen, 
Hardware,  General  Stores  and  Department 
Stores   sell   it. 

LOWELL  FERTILIZER  CO. . 

9   N.  Market  Street,  Boston 
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g     Prone  Main   6657  g 

=  Engineers,  Contractors  for 

§j      Reinforced    Concrete    Construction      M 

Granolithic,  Asphalt  and  Street 
m  Paving 
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Pierce   &  Cox 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

for 
PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

143  Kingston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Prompt    and    Careful   Attention    to    Repairing 
Beach   1472   &    1473 


Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarkat 
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Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

established  1860  95  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 

One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings. Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing  Utensils.       Pyrex   Glass    Cooking   Utensils 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/»* 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 

Correspondence  Solicited 


ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(Snlf,  Qfcttms  aiti  ©utuuj  SUqutBttea 
imports  QUntlpttg  g>ju>rialtt*a 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 
Implements,   Machines,   Woodenware 

Nursery    and    Seed    Trial    Grounds 

THE  BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe    Station,    Lexington,    Mass. 

Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing,   Planting,    Forestry,    Horticulture, 
etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Property,  etc. 
BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile  Agricultural, 

Horticultural 

JOSEPH   BRECK   &   SONS 

Telephone    Richmond    2360  51-52    Market    St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LA  UNDR  Y  MA  CHINER  Y 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 


ROYAL    EMBROIDERY   COMPANY 

694  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  Beach  6855 

Artistic  Embroidery  on  Costumes,  Suits  and  Waists. 
High  Class  Workmanship.    Exclusive  Designs. 

All  Kinds  of  Machine  and  Hand  Embroidery 
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DIAMONDS    WANTED 

AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO 

TURN     DIAMONDS     INTO     CASH 

WE  WILL  PAY 

HIGHEST  SPOT  CASH  PRICES 

Turn  Diamonds  You  Are  Not  Using  Into  Cash  Now 

Send  by  Express  or  Call 

Reference — Exchange  Trust  Co.,  Boston 

NORLING    &    BLOOM    CO. 


I  Phone  Fort  Hill  3993 


387  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    | 
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CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

21    West    St.        161    Trent  on  t   St.      164    Tremont   St. 
Phone  Beach  932     Phone  Beach  858     Phone  Beach  2687 


Special  rates  extended  for  the  Holiday 
Season 

NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 
306  Fifth  Ave. 

Between  31st  and  32nd  Sts. 
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CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


ORDER   BV 

FOSTER   RUBBER   CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  each  month  will 
draw   interest   from  that  date 

Harvard  Trust  Co. 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts   • 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus   $349,444 


Physicians  Please  Take  Notice 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90% 
of  Gluten  Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and 
other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature 

WESTON'S  BAKERY 

135    Summer    Street,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
TELEPHONE    OXFORD    1140 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


77  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


RENEWING  and  REPAIRING 
LEAKY  ROOFS  Of  All  Kinds 


ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  work  done  and  CHARGES  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  of  workmanship.  Reasonable  ESTIMATES  and  EXPERT  advice  gladly 
given. 

E.  B.  BADGER  &  SONS  CO. 

75  Pitts  Street  Tel.  Hayk't  3700  Boston,  Mass. 


Angell 
Elevator  Lock   Co, 

370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


Save  Your 

Money 
With  Us! 

Best  plan 
ever    devised 

Anybody  can  have  from  1  to  40  shares 
Dividends  at  5%%.   Deposits  by  Mail 

Watertown    Co-operative    Bank 

Tel.    Newton    North    271 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


OTIS    BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

Dry  Goods,    Shoes  and 
Rubbers 

15-19  MAIN  ST.,  WATERTOWN 
279-281     WASHINGTON     ST.,     NEWTON 

HARD    OF    HEARING? 

You  can  learn  to  listen  with 
your  eyes 

Our  story  is  of  great  interest  to  adults  of 
impaired  hearing 

NEW  ENGLAND   SCHOOL   OF   SPEECH 
READING 

333  Nottingham  Building 
25  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  Mass. 


B.  E.  BRAXTON 


Employment  Office 

First  Class  Help  Furnished. 
First  Class  Positions  Waiting. 
Special   Commissioner — Public 
Typewriting 


Real  Estate  and  Mortgages 

Property  Cared  For. 
Houses  to  Let  and  for  Sale. 
Business  Chances.     Furnished  Rooms. 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Telephone  Back  Bay  58155 


228  W.  Canton  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 
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Qr'ITTXrr1!?         Tho    Miicrir*    Wdtirl  Every   detail    of  Toilet   Art,   based   on   science, 

OV^irjrN  VjCj liie    ITldglC     tV  dllU  j^y   be   had   in   Boston's  famous  shop. 

MARINELLO    SYSTEM 

Largest  Beauty  Salon  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Ask  about  Maryco  "Boston's  Own"  Cremes  and  Cosmetiques 

MRS.   LAMPING-NOLAN 

COSMETICIAN 

462  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON  Telephone  B.  B.  55174 

Our  school  is  doing  wonderful  work  in  muscle  strapping,  bleaching,  etc.     All  the  newest  treatments 

taught  and  used  in  our  work.     Latest  Permanent  Worse  Machine  and  eight  expert  operators. 

Satisfactory   Work   Guaranteed. 


China  and  Glass 

Of  Every  Description 
and  for  Every  Use 

Open  stock  Dinnerware — 
French 
English 
Japanese 
American 

Table  Glass,  Silverware  and 
Lamps 


Our  Hotel  Department  is  ready  to 
estimate  on  all  requirements  in 
tableware  of  Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Clubs  and  Institutions. 


Mitchell,  Woodbury  Co. 

"The     House     that     is      Known     by     the 
Customers   it   Keeps" 

560     Atlantic     Ave.,    Cor.    Congress    St. 
Boston 


No.  85  CHESFNUT  ST. 


BOSTON 


MASS. 


Antique  Furniture 

English  Glass  and 

Porcelain 

Tapestries  and  Rugs 

Summer  Store 

THE  LOWESTOFT  SHOP 

Manchester  By  the  Sea,  Mass. 


iMENNEYeWATERBURYCO- 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


Thz  new  even  uohT' 

CLASS 


^EXPERTS    ON   LIGHTING 

SV--.?-^-         •     SEND     FOR    OU  R    CATALOGUES       • 

181    FRANKLIN  ST.  COR. CONGRESS  ST. 
BOSTON.  MASS.  USA. 
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Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


A  Soothing  Antiseptic 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises, 
Wounds  and  Sores 

Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation  and 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Maintains 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  sick  room. 
A  household  necessity  for  disinfecting 
closets,  drains,  and  traps. 

Prevents   Contagious   Diseases 

Send  for  free  sample  and 
descriptive  booklet 

The  Barrett  Company 

53  Wendell  Street  Boston,  Mass 


Industrial  Union  for  the  Deaf 
and  Hard  of  Hearing 

687  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


English  Smock  Shop 

Dainty  Smocked  Dresses 
for  Misses  and  Children 

Individual  and  Practical 


The  Cabinet  Shop 

15  Fayette  Street 

Restoring  of  Antiques 

Painted  Furniture 

Children's  Furniture 

and  all  kinds  of 

Cabinet  Work  to  order 

Estimates  Furnished 

B-B  6146-W        Mrs.  E.  B.  Wade,  Mgr. 


Outlook  for  tfte  ffiltnb 

A  Quarterly  Record  of  their  Progress 
and  Welfare 


Not  to  advertise  is  to  be  nominated  for 
membership  in  the  Down-and-Out  Club. 

The  only  man  who  should  not  advertise  is 
the  one  who  has  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  service,  or  one  who  cannot  make  good. 

Let  the  truth  be  known  about  your  busi- 
ness.— Elbert  Hubbard. 

And  Then 

A  LOT  OF  "BIZ" 

Don't  deal  in  woe  or  tearfulness. 

Most  folks  have  a  supply 
Of  wares  like  these,  and  cheerfulness 

Is  what  they  want  to  buy. 

So  deal  in  joy  and  truthfulness; 

Put  on  a  smiling  phiz, 
And  you'll  preserve  your  youthfulness 

And  do  a  lot  of  biz. 


qfttttlaak  far  %  pittft 

For  advertising  space   and  rates  apply  to 


C.  BRADFORD  MUDGE.    Advertising  Mgr- 
10  Province  Court         Boston,  Mass, 


MR.  ROBERT  B.  IRWIN 

who,  with  his  wife  MARY  B.  IRWIN,  prepared  the  Monograph: 

"Blind  Relief  Laws  and  Their  Administration" 

which  is  printed  in  this  issue. 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 

Fall  and  Winter,  1920 


Combined  Numbers  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind 

On  account  of  financial  depression  and  other 
difficulties,  it  becomes  necessary  to  issue  the 
Fall  and  Winter  numbers  together.  It  also 
seemed  desirable  to  print  the  important  mon- 
ograph with  regard  to  "pensions"  for  the  blind 
in  one  issue,  hence,  the  arrangement  which  has 
been  followed  in  this  number  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind.  We  bespeak  our  subscribers' 
forbearance,  and  urge  their  continued  co- 
operation in  financing  the  magazine.  We 
never  needed  your  help  more  than  today. 


The  Evergreen  Review 
Discontinued 

We  regret  to  announce  that  the   Evergreen 

Review    has   been    discontinued.     In   the   place 

of  it,  occasional  circular  letters  will  be  issued. 

Those  desiring  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work 

of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  should 

notify   the    Editor    of    this    magazine,    if    they 

wish   to   have   their   names   retained   upon   the 

mailing  list.     The  address  of  the  Outlook  for 

the  Blind  and  of  the  Evergreen  News  Letters 

is  Box  58S,  Baltimore,  Aid. 

The   "Pension" 
Monograph 

In  several  states  the  amount  expended  for 
blind  relief  purposes  exceeds  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  state  for  any  other  activity  in 
behalf  of  the  blind.  In  almost  every  part  of 
the  country  there  is  more  or  less  active  propa- 
ganda looking  toward  the  passage  of  laws  cre- 
ating some  form  of  special  relief  for  needy 
blind  persons.  Those  urging  such  legislation 
realize  the  tremendous  need  of  some  form  of 
relief,  but  have  little  knowledge  of  the  relative 
success  or  failure  of  such  laws  in  states  where 
they  have  been  in  operation  for  some  time. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  practically  no  pub- 
lished data  upon  this  subject,  and  those  urging 
the  passage  of  relief  laws  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  any  thorough-going  investigation 
of  conditions  in  other  states.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  repetition  of  stupendous  blunders, 


causing  great  waste  of  public  money  and 
widespread  dissatisfaction. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  be- 
came convinced  thai  it  could  render  a  valuable 
service  to  work  for  the  civilian  blind  by  col- 
lecting information  regarding  the  administra- 
tion of  blind  relief  in  several  states  where 
typical  laws  are  in  effect.  Accordingly,  there- 
fore, an  arrangement  was  made  with  Air.  and 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Irwin  to  devote  the  summer  of  1919 
to  a  study,  upon  the  ground,  of  the  blind  re- 
ief  situation  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado 
and  Kansas.  Their  familiarity  with  the  Ohio 
situation  made  it  possible  in  this  way  to  get  a 
report  upon  nine  states  without  taking  addi- 
tional time  for  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  have  for  several  years 
been  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
blind  relief  administration  in  Ohio.  For 
eighteen  months  Mr.  Irwin  acted  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  in  the  administration  of  blind 
relief  in  the  count}'  in  which  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land is  located.  During  this  time  practically 
all  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
this  fund  devolved  upon  him.  This,  coupled 
with  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  other 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind  and  his  thorough 
groundwork  in  principles  underlying  general 
social  work,  equipped  him  in  an  unusual  way 
to  undertake  this  survey.  Mrs.  Irwin  for  four 
years  was  a  social  worker  in  the  employ  of  the 
Cleveland    Society    for   the    Blind. 

In  this  report  an  effort  has  been  made  first, 
to  outline  the  general  theory  underlying  blind 
relief  legislation;  second,  to  discuss  funda- 
mental principles  to  be  considered  in  drafting 
blind  relief  laws;  and,  third,  to  sketch  rather 
briefly  the  blind  relief  situation  in  the  states 
investigated. 

The  political  fabric  into  which  any  law 
must  be  fitted  varies  so  essentially  in  different 
states  that  it  seemed  unwise  to  incorporate  in 
this  report  anything  proposing  to  be  a  model 
blind  relief  law  embodying  the  principles  and 
safeguards  advocated.  Mr.  Irwin,  however, 
has  drafted  a  tentative  bill  which  he  believes 
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will  meet  many  of  the  shortcomings  in  exist- 
ing laws.  This  bill  he  will  be  glad  to  supply 
to    any    interested    person    upon    application. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation states  passing  new  blind  relief 
laws  will  profit  by  the  information  set  forth  in 
this  report  regarding  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  laws  in  other  states.  Unfortunately, 
however,  campaigns  for  blind  relief  legisla- 
tion are  frequently  waged  by  those  expecting 
to  benefit  from  the  results.  It  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  these  earnest  persons  will  not 
allow  their  position  of  prospective  recipients 
to  influence  them  against  the  incorporation  in 


bills  they  advocate  of  essential  safeguards 
about  both  the  public  treasury  and  the  blind 
people  themselves. 

The  demoralization  resulting  from  lax  ad- 
ministration is  quite  as  much  to  be  avoided 
as  the  attendant  waste  of  public  funds.  Relief 
from  need  administered  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  crush  the  pride  of  the  relieved  can  not  but 
receive  the  approbation  of  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion.  A  pension,  however,  paid  to  per- 
sons on  the  grounds  of  blindness  rather  than 
of  poverty,  is  certain  in  time  to  cause  a  reac- 
tion of  public  sentiment  against  all  work  for 
the  blind. 


PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  OF  THE  1921  A.  A.  W.  B. 


"In  presenting  the  accompanying  tentative 
program  of  the  9th  Biennial  Convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  the  executive  committee  is  responding  to 
what  it  senses  as  the  general  wish  of  the  most 
thoughtful  workers  for  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  There  is  in  their  minds  a 
more  or  less  definitely  defined  idea  or  feeling 
that  there  should  be  in  work  for  the  blind 
some  sort  of  General  Foundation  representa- 
tive of  and  responsive  to  every  important  phase 
or  branch  of  the  profession.  The  conception 
of  the  nature  of  such  an  agency  ranges  all  the 
way  from  what  might  be  called  an  institute 
for  vocational  education  to  a  foundation  with 
its  departments  for  initiating  research,  fur- 
nishing information  and  stimulating  local  in- 
itiative through  co-operation  with  existing  or- 
ganizations or  otherwise. 

"It  is  very  essential  therefore  that  opportun- 
ity should  be  given  for  the  fullest  possible  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  and  it  is  to  this  end 
that  the  committee  ventures  to  depart  from 
the  usual  mixed  program  and  submit  one  bear- 
ing almost  entirely  upon  the  topic  uppermost 
in  the  public  mind. 

"In  laying  down  a  one  theme  program  it  is 
attempted  to  make  the  work  of  the  convention 
constructive   in   the   highest     degree    with   the 


Thursday,  June  23  : 

Opening  Meeting,  Chairman,  Francis  E. 
Palmer,  Superintendent  of  Iowa  College 
for  the   Blind,   Vinton,   Iowa. 

Prayer. 

Addresses  of  Welcome  (Speakers  to  be  an- 
nounced later") 


hope  that  the  conclusion  reached  through  the 
various  discussions  will  lead  to  substantial  and 
concrete  results.  It  is  intended  that  the  Pres- 
ident's address  shall  treat  this  theme  (General 
Foundation  for  the  Blind)  as  comprehensively 
as  possible  within  the  time  allowed  and  the 
subjects  of  the  papers  have  been  selected,  not 
only  with  the  view  of  developing  the  need  of 
such  a  foundation  in  practically  every  depart- 
ment of  the  work,  but  also  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining the  real  nature  and  scope  of  such  a 
foundation. 

"The  idea  in  selecting  the  time  for  the  con- 
vention so  as  to  cover  a  Sunday  is  to  give 
ample  opportunity  for  the  members  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  each  other  through  in- 
formal discussions,  and  to  exchange  such  ideas 
and  experiences  as  could  never  be  effected 
through  the  general  procedure  of  the  conven- 
tion. In  this  manner  the  occasion  furnishes 
much  more  of  an  outing  to  many  of  those 
whose  interest  in  the  work  would  lead  them 
to  make  it  their  principal  year's  vacation. 
Again,  Sunday  furnishes  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  discussion  of  such  means  as  may 
increase  the  opportunities  afforded  the  blind 
for  participation  in  the  religious  life  of  their 
respective  communities." — (Statement  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.) 


Response  on  part  of  Association,  President, 
H.     Randolph     Latimer,     Head     Teacher, 
Maryland   School   for  the   Blind. 
Reception. 
Friday,  June  24  : 

President'?   Foreword  and  Address. 
H.  Randolph  Latimer 
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Report  of  Legislative  Committee,  Chairman, 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Blind,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Recess 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Co-operative 
Buying.  Chairman,  George  W.  Connor, 
Manager  of  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind. 

Report  on  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Chairman,  C.  R.  Dieffenbach,  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type. 
Chairman,  Olin  11.  Burritt,  Principal  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,   Overbrook,   Pennsylvania. 

Noon  Recess 

Round  table  on  Legislation.  Chairman,  Rob- 
ert B.  Irwin.  Assisted  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
Martin,  President,  Board  of  Trustees, 
Lighthouse,  Chicago,  111.  Sherman  C. 
Swift,  Librarian,  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute  for  the   Blind,   Toronto,   Canada. 

Round  table  on  Co-operative  Buying. 
Chairman,  Geo.  W.  Connor.  Assisted  by 
Lewis  W.  Kilbourn,  Field  Worker,  Mass. 
Division  of  the  Blind.  Miss  Etta  J. 
Griffin,  Director  of  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Round  Table  on  Embossed  Literature  for 
the  Blind.  Chairman,  Miss  Susan  B.  Mer- 
win,  Secretary  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Ryder,  in  charge  of 
Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Miss  Lucille  A.  Gold- 
thwaite,  in  charge  of  department  for  Blind, 
Public  Library,  New  York  City. 

Friday  Evening  : 

Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind,  Miss  Helen 
Keller.  Followed  by  film  "Deliverance." 
Saturday,  June  25  : 

General  Necessity  for  Research  Work.  Rob- 
ert B.  Irwin. 

Present  Facilities  for  Industrial  Education 
of  the  Blind.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  Field  Agent, 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Recess 

Present  Facilities  for  Commercial  Educa- 
tion of  Blind.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director, 
Division  of  the  Blind,  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, Massachusetts. 

Present  Facilities  for  Professional  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  including  scholarships. 
Olin  H.  Burritt. 

Noon  recess 

Round  table  on  Industrial  Education  of  the 
Blind,  including  placement.  Chairman,  W. 
I.  Scandlin.  Assisted  by  Mrs.  Ida  Hurst 
Gifford,  Superintendent  of  the  Double 
Duty  Finger  Guild,  Ampere,  New  Jersey. 
Eben  E.  Morford,  Superintendent  of  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Commercial  Education  of  the  Blind,  includ- 
ing placement.  Chairman,  Charles  B. 
Hayes.     Assisted  by  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer, 


Secretarv  of  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mis-  Bertha  E. 
Haniford,  Managing  Director,  County  As- 
sociation   for   the    Blind    Lighthouse,    Du- 

huh,   Minn. 
Professional  Education  of  the  Blind,  includ- 
ing placement.     Chairman,  Olin  H.  Burritt. 
\ssi>ted    by    Edward    J.    Nolan.    Chicago, 
111.,  and  C.  R.  Dieffenbach. 

Sunday,  June  26 : 

Church  Services 
Afternoon  : 

Possible  Automobile  Ride.  (Francis  E. 
Palmer) 

How  may  the  blind  participate  more  fully 
in  religious  activities  of  their  respective 
parishes  or  communities.  Round  table  on 
Participation  in  Religious  Activities. 
Chairman,  Francis  E.  Palmer.  Assisted 
by  John  F.  Bledsoe,  superintendent  of 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Miss 
Mary  W  .Eastman,  State  Home  Teacher, 
California. 

Monday,  June  27 : 

What  organizations  are  now  doing  country 
wide  work  for  the  blind.  H.  C.  McNan- 
away,  Superintendent  of  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

What  we  have  learned  from  our  War 
Blinded  which  can  be  of  use  in  our  work 
with  Civilian  Blind.  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, Director,  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Baltimore. 

Recess 

Census  taking,  classification  and  elementary 
Vocational  Guidance  of  the  Blind.  Lewis 
W.  Kilbourn. 

Preparation  and  Training  of  Workers  and 
Teachers  for  the  Blind.  Edward  E.  Al- 
len, Superintendent  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Noon  Recess 

Round  table  on  "What  organizations  are 
now  doing  country  wide  work  for  the 
Blind"  and  "What  we  have  learned  from 
our  War  Blinded  which  can  be  of  use  in 
our  work  with  Civilian  Blind."  Chair- 
man, H  C.  McManaway.  Assisted  by 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Edward  Van 
Cleve,  Principal,  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Arthur  E. 
Holmes,  Supervisor  for  the  Blind,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Round  table  on  "Census  taking,  classification 
of  and  elementary  vocational  guidance  of 
the  blind."  Chairman,  Lewis  W.  Kil- 
bourn. Assisted  by  Miss  Edith  Marsh, 
Secretary,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Director, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Round  table  on  "Preparation  and  Training 
of  Workers  and  Teachers  for  the  Blind." 
Chairman,  Edward  E.  Allen.  Assisted  by 
Miss  Lotta  S.  Rand,  Executive  Secretary. 
"Education  of  the  Blind,"  Graduate  School 
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of  Education,  Harvard  University.  Miss 
Kate  Foley,  State  Nome  Teacher,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Monday  Evening 
Entertainment 

talent. 


iven   by   Mr.    Palmer's   local 


Tuesday,  June  28  : 

Present  Facilities  for  the  Placement  of  the 
Qualified  Blind,  industrially,  commercially 
and  professionally.  Mr.  Walter  G. 
Holmes.  Manager,  Matilda  Ziegler  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  City. 
Round  table  on  Placement.  Chairman,  Wal- 
ter G.  Holmes.  Assisted  by  Mrs.  Eva  B. 
Palmer.     Air.  Calvin  S.  Glover,  Secretary, 


Cincinnaii  Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Recess 

Education  of  the  child  with  serious  defective 
eyesight.  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Sec- 
retary,  The  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of   Blindness. 

Round  table  on  the  "child  with  defective  eye- 
sight.'' Chairman,  Mrs.  Winifred  1  lath- 
away.  Assisted  by  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Miss 
Marion    Campbell,    Secretary,    Illinois    So- 


ciety   for    the     Preventii 
Chicago,  111. 
Noon  Recess 
Tuesday  afternoon  : 
Business  meeting. 


f     Blindness, 


IN  MEMORIAM 


LEONARD  C.  RAMBLER 
Leonard  C.  Rambler,  a  member  of  the  Staff 
of  The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
since  September,  1913,  died  April  22nd,  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  after  an  illness  of 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  Rambler  was  born  in  Middletown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  thirty-one  years  old. 
He  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  of  the 
Blind  in  1903,  graduated  in  1908,  earning  at 
that  time  the  literary  diploma.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1909,  graduated 
in  June,  1913,  with  high  honors,  being  one  of 
eleven  out  of  a  class  of  sixty-eight  to  be  elect- 
ed to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

When  first  connected  with  the  Association 
Mr.   Rambler's   time   was   devoted   to   instruc- 


tion in  tuning  and  music,  but  later  he  special- 
ized in  Social  Service  work  where,  by  reason 
of  his  rare  understanding  and  sympathetic  and 
intelligent  view-point,  he  made  a  great  success. 
In  addition  he  had  had  charge  of  the  boys' 
Summer  School  for  several  seasons,  which  he 
directed  with  great  efficiency.  In  1916,  Mr. 
Rambler  was  instrumental  in  helping  to  found 
the  Blind  Tuners'  Guild,  which  has  developed 
into  a  very  live  and  wide-awake  organization, 
and  of  which  he  held  the  Presidency  at  the 
time  of  his   death. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  lost  a  very  efficient  and  devoted  worker 
and  the  many  blind  people  with  whom  he 
worked  and  came  in  contact,  a  very  real  and 
helpful   friend. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


NEW  YORK 

N.  Y.  Association  for  the  Blind 

NEWS    STAND    ACTIVITIES 

This  phase  of  Placement  work  has  received 
increasing  attention  the  past  two  years,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  New  York  City  offers 
many  opportunities  in  the  new  stand  business 
to  the  blind  man  who  has  energy  and  per- 
sistance.  Mr.  William  G.  Gorse,  our  Senior 
Social  Worker,  has  devoted  the  large  part  of 
his  time  to  this  work,  and  his  report  for  1919 
shows  that  the  blind  dealers  placed  are  doing 


a  successful,  legitimate  business,  their  earn- 
ings ranging  from  $9  a  week  (for  the  most 
recent  placement)  to  $10,  according  to  the 
location,  hours  involved  and  amount  spent  for 
help.  One  man  placed  18  months  ago  wrote 
that  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  was  suffi- 
ciently well  established  to  make  a  good, 
steady  living  for  his  wife  and  three  children. 
He  had  been  able  to  repay  to  the  Association 
the  loan  made  in  establishing  him  and  had  de- 
clined the  annual  City  Pension  for  the  blind, 
because  he  felt  that  through  the  site  received 
from  the  city  he  was  more  than  well  establish- 
ed on  the   road  to   self  support. 
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Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  lost  his  sight  in  childhood  and  received  his 
early  education  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Washington. 
He  worked  his  way  through  college,  receiving  his  A.  B.  degree  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in  1906  and  his  M.  A.  degree  at 
Harvard  in  1907.  During  the  succeeding  two  years  Mr.  Irwin  con- 
tinued as  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School.-  One  year  of 
this  time  was  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  this  country.  In  this  way  he  acquired  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  the  leading  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  eastern  states.  He  also  had  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  administration  not  only 
of  a  number  of  the  large  residential  schools  but  also  with  the  work 
of  the  best  known  organizations  for  the  adult  blind. 

In  1909  the  education  of  blind  children  was  undertaken  by  the 
public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Irwin  became  the  super- 
visor and  has  continued  in  that  capacity  ever  since.  As  the  public 
school  method  of  educating  the  blind  gained  favor  in  Ohio  Mr. 
Irwin  has  been  called  upon  to  supervise  the  work  in  other  cities 
and  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  arranges  to  let  him  serve 
as  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  public  schools  of 
Alliance,  Ashtabula,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Mansfield,  Nor- 
walk  and  Toledo. 

For  nearly  two  years  Mr.  Irwin  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
supervision  of  the  distribution  of  the  "relief  funds  for  the  blind 
in  the  county  which  embraces  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  it  was  this 
first  hand  experience  with  the  "pension"  question  which  gave  him 
his  keen  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  problem. 

Mrs.  Irwin  was  for  four  years  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind  and  for  one  year  Visiting  Teacher  in  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools.  This 
experience  has  given  her  a  keen  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the 
blind  of  all  walks  of  life  and  an  unusual  understanding  of  their 
social  and  economic  needs. 
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BLIND  RELIEF  LAWS  AND  THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 
One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  mod- 
ern poor  relief  administration  is  presented  by 
the  attempt  in  several  states  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  indigent  blind  population  by  paying  to  them 
from  the  public  treasury  a  direct  monetary  aid. 
This  is  usually  in  the  form  of  quarterly  cash 
payments  granted  to  blind  persons  who  can 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  state  or  county 
officials  that  without  this  relief  they  would 
become  charges  upon  the  public  or  upon  persons 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  care  for  them. 
This  grant  is  popularly  known  as  a  "pension." 
The  term  probably  grew  out  of  its  analogy  to 
the  quarterly  pensions  allowed  to  former  sol- 
diers. But  a  pension  is  paid  in  recognition  of 
a  past  service;  whereas  the  so-called  state 
and  county  "blind  pensions"  authorized  by  the 
various  commonwealths  of  this  country  are  in 
reality  a  specialized  kind  of  poor  relief  and 
are  usually  so  termed  in  the  laws. 

Eleven  states  now  have  special  blind  relief 
laws;  a  twelfth  has  a  special  "pension"  law 
for    totally     disabled     persons,     including    the 
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blind.  Friends  of  the  blind  are  agitating  the 
passage  of  blind  relief  laws  in  more  than  a 
dozen  other  states.  The  existing  laws  give  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  influence  of  one  state 
upon  another.  The  Ohio  statute,  which  has 
been  much  advertised,  was  copied  almost  ver- 
batim by  New  Hampshire.  There  is  a  close 
similarity  in  many  respects  among  the  laws  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Un- 
fortunately the  copying  by  one  state  of  the 
blind  relief  law  of  another  has  been  done 
with  very  little  discrimination  between  wise 
and  unwise  features.  Provisions  which  the 
blind  have  been  striving  against  for  years  in 
one  state  are  incorporated  in  the  new  law  of 
another  state  without  the  slightest  intimation 
of  the  objections  to  them. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  each  year 
for  blind  relief  purposes,  and  while  the  meth- 
ods of  administration  of  these  funds  are  under 
very  general  adverse  criticism,  very  little  lit- 
erature upon  this  subject  is  available.  With  a 
view  to  collecting  information  in  regard  to 
the  operation  of  blind  relief  laws  and  to  plac- 
ing such .  information  at  the  disposal  of  inter- 
ested persons,  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  arranged  in  June,  1919,  to  have  visits 
made  to  several  typical  states  in  order  to  study 
first-hand  the   actual  operation  of  such  laws. 

On  June  30,  1919,  we  started  our  tour  of  in- 
vestigation into  the  administration  of  blind  re- 
lief throughout  eight  states  of  the  Union,  and 
continued  this  work  until  the  26th  of  August. 
In  the  course  of  this  period  we  visited  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  In 
addition  to  these  states,  short  stops  were  made 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  where  some 
of  those  most  interested  in  blind  relief  legis- 
lation were  interviewed.  During  the  summer 
thirty-one  different  places  were  visited.  Ohio 
was  omitted  from  our  study,  as  several  years 
of  observation  of  the  administration  of  the 
relief  law  in  Cleveland  and  in  other  localities 
has  thoroughly  familiarized  us  with  conditions 
in  that  state. 

In  each  of  the  states  having  blind  relief  laws, 
we  called  on  general  social  workers,  workers 
for  the  blind,  state,  county,  city  and  town 
officials,  prominent  blind  people  and  other  lay- 
men more  or  less  interested  in  the  blind.  Each 
of  these  persons  was  questioned  quite  carefully 
to  ascertain:  first,  what  they  knew  of  the  blind 
relief  legislation;  second,  whether  or  not  they 
considered  a  special  blind  relief  law  advisable; 
third,  in  what  respects  they  considered  the 
blind  relief  law  of  their  state  satisfactory,  and 


in  what  particulars  they  would  have  it  changed 
were  it  in  their  power  to  amend  it. 

Generally  speaking,  we  found  some  form  of 
special  blind  relief  legislation  quite  popular 
among  public  officials,  blind  persons  and  the 
general  public.  Workers  for  the  blind  were 
usually  not  enthusiastic  regarding  the  blind 
relief  law  of  their  state,  and  quite  universally 
social  workers  were  outspoken  in  their  disap- 
proval of  their  local  law  and  were  skeptical 
as  to  the  advisability  of  any  special  relief  law. 
In  states  like  Massachusetts,  where  the  sub- 
ject was  at  that  time  still  an  academic  ques- 
tion, there  was  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion even  among  the  blind  as  to  the  advisability 
of  a  special  blind  relief  law  as  opposed  to  a 
law  granting  relief  to  handicapped  persons 
generally.  In  many  of  the  states  blind  relief 
legislation  has  been  obtained  only  after  a  more 
or  less  bitter  fight  in  which  the  educators  of 
the  blind  and  some  of  the  workers  for  the 
blind  were  tacitly  or  actively  lined  up  with 
those  opposing  such  a  provision.  These  old 
controversies  have  left  their  wounds,  which 
are  in  some  cases  not  yet  healed. 

On  the  whole,  we  would  say  that  blind  relief 
laws  are  quite  universally  badly  administered. 
In  nearly  every  state  there  is  much  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  blind  population  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  local  relief  law.  Accusations  of 
injustice  and  niggardliness  are  quite  prevalent; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  places  social 
workers  complain  of  the  prodigality  and  loose 
methods  which  characterize  the  dispensing  of 
these  funds.  However,  the  administration  is 
about  what  the  community  demands.  The  good- 
natured  American  public  has  usually  approved 
heartily  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  grant 
the  blind  a  monetary  relief.  Just  what  this 
money  shall  relieve  is  not  very  clear.  Some- 
times it  is  poverty,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  laymen  a  sort  of  con- 
solation grant  to  the  "poor  fellow"  who  has 
lost  his  sight.  But  the  same  people  who  cheer- 
fully supported  a  blind  relief  law  frequently 
complain  vociferously  of  extravagance  in  public 
office,  and  as  an  abstract  proposition  support 
the  official  who  can  make  a  showing  of  economy. 

We  have  usually  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  meager  knowledge  of  state-wide  con- 
ditions possessed  by  workers  for  the  blind  and 
the  blind  themselves.  Furthermore,  as  might 
be  expected,  these  persons  know  almost  noth- 
ing of  the  operation  of  blind  relief  laws  in 
other  states.  Sweeping  generalizations  based  on 
few  facts  have  been  the  rule  in  discussions  of 
this  subject. 
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Why  a  Special  Blind  Relief  Law? 

The  argument  for  a  special  blind  relief  is 
based  upon  the  contention  that  blindness  itself 
is  a  sufficiently  well-defined  cause  of  poverty 
to  require  special  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  state-  Most  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  advocates  of  a  special  blind  relief 
are  due  to  differences  in  theory  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  individual.  The  more  conservative 
advocates  of  blind  relief  hold  that  the  state 
has  met  its  obligation  when  it  insures  the  blind 
against  actual  want  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  more  extreme  advocates  contend  that  the 
state  should  see  to  it  that  the  blind  do  not, 
because  of  their  handicap,  lack  the  comforts 
of  life  enjoyed  by  the  average  sighted  indi- 
vidual with  the  same  native  ability  and  train- 
ing. 

The  arguments  against  a  special  blind  relief 
are  that  the  extreme  cases  of  poverty  in  which 
blindness  exists  are  usually  complex  in  nature, 
and  that  lack  of  sight  is  but  a  contributing 
cause.  Even  where  blindness  may  be  the  de- 
termining factor,  aid,  it  is  held,  may  be  afforded 
through  the  usual  poor  relief  channels.  In 
the  less  extreme  cases,  it  is  contended  that  in 
actual  practice  direct  monetary  relief  does  not 
sclve  the  problem.  It  is  argued  that  in  cases 
where  actual  want  does  not  exist  the  state 
should  merely  afford  adequate  training  and  op- 
portunity for  remunerative  employment.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  direct  monetary  grants  for 
which  no  return  in  service  is  required  tend  to 
demoralize  the  recipient.  Furthermore,  it  is 
argued  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  monetary  aid  required  to 
offset  the  handicap  of  blindness,  since  there  is 
no  point  short  of  actual  opulence  where  blind- 
ness does  not  impose  limitations  and  cause  in- 
conveniences which  might  be  obviated  if  the 
individual  enjoyed  sufficient  income  to  hire 
sight   whenever    needed. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  problem 
we  must  analyze  the  situation  of  the  blind 
population  of  the  average  community.  Prac- 
tically every  careful  census  has  shown  that 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  blind  lose 
their  sight  under  the  age  of  twenty-one;  an- 
other twenty-five  per  cent  lose  their  sight  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  fifty;  while  the  remaining 
fifty  per  cent  lose  their  sight  after  fifty  years 
of  age.  Many  of  those  under  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one may  be  so  trained  that  under  favorable 
conditions  they  may  become  partially  or  whollv 
self-supporting. 


Of  those  who  lose  their  sight  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty,  a  goodly  number 
may  be  re-educated  and  with  proper  assistance 
reinstated  in  industry  where  they  may  earn  a 
living  wage.  Of  those  over  the  age  of  fifty, 
a  very  small  proportion  can  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  earn  their  entire  support.  Under 
favorable  industrial  conditions  in  a  community 
where  the  forces  which  should  be  interested 
in  the  blind  are  well  organized  and  directed, 
perhaps  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  blind 
population  may  be  enabled  to  earn  their  entire 
support  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits. 
We  may  with  fairness  assume  that  twenty  per 
cent  more  will  be  willingly  cared  for  by  rela- 
tives. This  leaves  sixty  per  cent,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  which,  in  spite  of  blindness 
and  other  physical  and  mental  limitations,  are 
able  to  earn  a  part  of  their  support;  and  who, 
if  they  could  see,  would  usually  manage  to 
eke  out  an  existence  without  financial  help. 
Another  group  of  this  sixty  per  cent  are  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  their  families,  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  give  some  measure  of  as- 
sistance. Their  entire  support,  however,  im- 
poses a  real  burden.  The  result  is  friction  and 
unhappiness. 

It  is  these  two  latter  groups  which  present 
a  very  complex  problem  of  relief.  While  other 
infirmities  contribute  to  the  dependency  of  such 
persons  it  is  their  blindness  which  has  so  com- 
plicated the  situation  that  outside  aid  is  re- 
quired. This,  however,  has  frequently  not  been 
recognized  by  charity  organizations  and  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  and  many  a  self-respecting 
blind  person  has  been  submitted  to  a  humilia- 
ting investigation  whenever  relief  has  been 
applied  for. 

State  after  state  has  revolted  against  the  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  this  special  form  of  pov- 
erty through  the  usual  channels.  Twelve  states 
have  passed  laws  drawn  in  an  effort  to  extend 
aid  to  the  needy  blind  without  subjecting  them 
to  the  humiliation  usually  attendant  upon  the 
reception  of  charity.  Unfortunately  these  laws 
have  been  drafted  clumsily.  They  have  fre- 
quently placed  the  distribution  of  funds  in  the 
hands  of  officials  unaccustomed  to  relief  work, 
and,  in  an  effort  to  simplify  the  process  of  ob- 
taining aid,  have  usually  failed  to  protect  the 
taxpayer  against  subterfuge  and  imposition,  and 
have  not  guaranteed  to  the  blind  the  intelli- 
gence in  administration  of  the  available  monev 
so  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  their  best 
interests. 
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The  main  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to 
set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  our  study 
of  conditions  in  eight  states  lead  us  to  believe 
should  underlie  a  law  designed  to  furnish  pub- 
lic  relief  to  needy  blind  persons. 

FUNDAMENTAL       PRINCIPLES       WHICH 

SHOULD    UNDERLIE   BLIND   RELIEF 

LEGISLATION. 

It  is  far  easier  to  incorporate  provisions  for 
adequate  machinery  for  the  administration  of 
blind  relief  into  an  original  law  than  so  to 
amend  a  poorly  drawn  law  after  it  has  once 
been  placed  upon  the  statute  books.  The  in- 
digent blind  have  suffered  so  much  at  the 
hands  of  unwise  charity  organization  agents 
that  they  are  fearful  of  provisions  designed  to 
insure  proper  investigation  into  the  merits  of 
applicants.  When  we  add  to  this  well-grounded, 
honest  fear  the  anxiety  of  certain  recipients, 
due  to  a  conviction  that  a  thorough-going  in- 
vestigation of  their  situation  would  result  in 
their  removal  from  the  blind  relief  list,  we  have 
a  combination  of  interests  which  makes  it  easy 
to  organize  the  blind  population  in  opposition 
to  any  amendments  to  the  relief  law  based  upon 
an  increased  efficiency  argument.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  importance  that  fundamental 
principles  which  should  underlie  a  blind  relief 
law  be  seriously  considered  before  the  inaugu- 
ration of  such  aid- 

Every  blind  relief  law  should  contain  the 
following  elements:  First,  the  law  should  in- 
dicate what  governmental  agency  should  afford 
such  aid ;  second,  it  should  throw  necessary 
safeguards  about  the  administration  of  such 
relief  in  order  to  protect  both  the  blind  people 
and  the  community;  third,  it  should  define  who 
is  eligible  to  aid;  and  fourth,  it  should  lay 
down  the  proper  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
administering   a   blind   relief. 

Governmental  Unit  Which  Should  Pay  the 
Relief. 

There  are  three  governmental  units  in  this 
country  which  pay  blind  relief.  In  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  the  state  assumes  full  responsi- 
bility for  this  expense.  In  certain  other  states 
it  is  a  county  undertaking.  In  Colorado  half 
of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  county  and  half 
by  the  state;  while  there  is  one  instance — 
namely,  the  city  of  New  York — in  which  a 
municipality  has  assumed  this  function. 

In  discussing  the  relative  advantages  of  these 
governmental  agencies,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  the  city  administration  of  relief  seems  to 
have  the  same  disadvantages  as  those  attendant 


upon  the  county  administration.  While  these 
disadvantages  may  be  overcome  by  proper  or- 
ganization, any  general  state-wide  system  must 
take  into  account  territory  not  included  in  the 
urban   centers. 

County   Paid  Relief. 

In  most  states  the  county  is  the  tax-collecting 
unit  and  the  aggregate  area  of  all  the  counties 
in  the  state  is  co-existent  with  the  area  of  the 
state.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  the  dis- 
bursement of  blind  relief  has  been  assigned 
in  several  states  to  the  county  government. 
This  plan,  however,  has  certain  disadvantages. 
There  is  seldom  a  sufficient  number  of  blind 
relief  beneficiaries  in  any  one  county  to  war- 
rant the  employment  of  a  special  agent  to  give 
his  entire  time  to  the  direction  of  this  activity. 
The  duty  of  distributing  the  relief  money  has, 
therefore,  been  placed  upon  busy  officials  who 
have  very  little  actual  training  in  modern 
methods  of  alleviating  poverty  and  who  usually 
know  absolutely  nothing  regarding  the  more 
specialized  problem  of  aiding  the  blind.  They 
have,  therefore,  had  to  rely  upon  their  common 
sense,  but  too  frequently  their  decisions  have 
been  influenced  by  prejudice  or  pity. 

Futhermore,  such  officials  are  seldom  free 
from  personal  pressure  brought  upon  them  in 
behalf  of  certain  blind  applicants.  This  pres- 
sure is  of  a  nature  which  would  be  hard  to 
resist  were  the  officials  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  the  blind. 
In  the  absence  of  exact  knowledge  those  who 
do  not  take  refuge  behind  the  plea  of  lack  of 
funds  are  likely  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of 
the  blind  and  their  friends  until  there  is  little 
resemblance  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  any 
kind  governing  the  discharge  of  this  branch  of 
their  duties.  There  has  resulted  a  variation 
among  counties  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
law,  in  methods  of  investigation  of  applications, 
and  in  the  practice  of  making  awards,  which  is 
very  confusing  to  the  indigent  blind  people  of 
the  state.  Blind  neighbors  who  happen  to  live 
near  county  lines  often  feel  much  aggrieved 
by  the  relative  treatment  received  by  them  at 
the  hands  of  their  respective  county  authori- 
ties, and  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded 
a  change  of  county  officials  frequently  means  a 
change  in  the  method  of  administering  the 
relief. 

State  Paid  Relief. 

The  unequal  treatment  experienced  by  blind 
persons  in  different  counties  within  states  where 
blind  relief  laws  are  in  force  has  led  many 
persons  to  the  conviction  that  a  relief  paid  by 
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the   state  would   be   more   satisfactory   than   one 
paid    by   the   county.      Certainly    some   form   of 
centralization     would     eliminate     much     of    the 
present  dissatisfaction  growing  out  of  blind  re- 
lief administration.     However,  the  organization 
of    the    administration    of    a    state    blind    relief 
presents    many    problems.      The    large    territory 
to  be  covered   and  the  great   number   of   appli- 
cants   to    be    considered    makes    it    necessary    to 
provide  more   than    a   central    state   official.     In 
the    practical    workings    of    the    administration 
of    a    relief    paid    entirely    out    of    state    funds 
there  are  two  courses  open  to  the  state  to  pur- 
sue.    Either   to    develop    a    special    set   of   ma- 
chinery for  making  investigations,  or  to  depend 
upon    the    co-operation    of   township,    municipal, 
and  county  officials   in   the   performance   of  this 
work.     A  special  force  of  relief  agents,  working 
under    a    central    state    office,    would    probably 
render  efficient  service,  provided  the  number  of 
cases    assigned    to    each    agent    were    not    too 
large.     Such   agents  would  be  free  from  much 
of    the    personal    influence    which    makes    it    so 
difficult    for    local    officials    to    administer    the 
blind   relief  fairly.     Furthermore,   the   direction 
of   a  central    office   should   insure   an   intelligent 
and    consistent    polio,-    in    the    management    of 
these    funds.      Such    a    plan    would    involve    a 
rather   high   percentage   of   expenditure   for   ad- 
ministrative   purposes    and    would    be    frowned 
upon  by  politicians  in  most  states. 

The  Massachusetts  Plan. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  there  is  a  well  or- 
ganized State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  an 
endeavor  has  recently  been  made  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  creating  a  special  state  blind  re- 
lief department,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure 
co-operation  with  other  activities  for  the  blind 
by  granting  to  this  commission  a  fund  to  be 
used  for  relief  purposes.  At  present  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  aid  is  handled  without  the 
creation  of  much  additional  machinery.  With 
this  arrangement,  therefore,  the  overhead  cost 
would  not  be  regarded  by  anyone  as  pro- 
hibitive. Unless  the  experience  of  Massachu- 
setts proves  to  be  radically  different  from  that 
of  any  other  state  where  special  blind  relief 
laws  have  been  in  operation  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  amount  appropriated  for  relief  pur- 
poses will  grow  until  it  reaches  proportions 
which  will  throw  into  relative  insignificance 
the  funds  used  by  the  commission  for  other  pur- 
poses. If  this  state  of  affairs  is  reached,  not 
only  will  the  economy  of  administration  largely 
vanish,  but  the  attitude  of  mind  of  a  relief- 
giving    organization    will    be    sure,    sooner    or 


later,  to  dominate  the  entire  policy  of  the  com- 
mission.     At   present    the    principal    function    of 
the  commission  is  to   stimulate   and  to  help   the 
blind  to  help  themselves.     Until  now  the  blind 
have  in  large  measure  accepted  the  commission 
in   this   spirit;    but  the   blind   are   quite    as  sus- 
ceptible as  their  sighted  brothers  to  the  allure- 
ment of  "getting  something  for  nothing."  When, 
therefore,   the   principal    usefulness   of   the  com- 
mission to   the  blind   population   of  the   state   is 
the    disbursement    to    them    of   funds    for    which 
there    is    no    return    in    service,    many    of    the 
blind   will   cease   to   put  forth  their   best   efforts 
to    help    themselves.      The    aim    of    every    relief 
system    should    be    to    make    the    aid    meet    the 
need    adequately.      Adequate     relief,    however, 
must    be    administered    with    the    greatest    wis- 
dom  in   order   not  to   discourage    industry.     To 
impose   upon    an   organization   the   dual    respon- 
sibility  of   stimulating   industry   and   of   supple- 
menting in  this  way  the  return   for  this  indus- 
try  with    a    gratuity    is   requiring   of    it    a   most 
complicated     task.       Any    plan     by    which    the 
gratuity   diminishes   in    direct   proportion   to  the 
increase   in   the  income   derived  by   effort  tends 
to  promote  not  only  idleness,  but  subterfuge  and 
deception   whenever   these   are   possible.     When 
a   commission   must  constantly  be   on   its   guard 
against   subterfuge    and    deception   much   of   the 
power  of  its  agents  to  inspire  self-confidence  in 
handicapped  people  will  be  lost.     Furthermore, 
home     teachers,     nurses     and     other     agents    of 
state   commissions   for   the   blind    usually   strive 
to    rid   themselves   of   all    responsibility   for   the 
blind    relief.     They   contend    that   if   the    blind 
person  feels  that  in  some  way  the   agents   are 
in  a  position  to  control  the  amount  of  relief  paid, 
their    services    will    be    measured    by    many    of 
the    blind   people    directly   in    proportion   to    the 
ratio     between     the     relief     received     and     tjhe 
maximum   amount  payable   under   the   law-     It 
would    seem,    therefore,    that    to    load    down    a 
commission    for   the   blind   with   a    large    relief- 
giving  responsibility  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
frank   relationship  between   the  commission   and 
the    blind,    and    in    general    to    demoralize    the 
effectiveness  of   the   entire   organization. 

The   Maine   Plan. 

In  Maine  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
duce special  administrative  machinery  to  a 
minimum  by  requiring  plantation,  town  and 
city  officials  to  co-operate  with  the  governor 
and  council  in  handling  the  state  relief.  These 
local  officials  receive  applications  and  make 
mos:  of  the  investigations.  The  reports  are 
sent  to  the  governor  and  council.     A  sub-corn- 
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mittee  of  the  council  makes  all  awards.  Quar- 
terly warrants  are  then  sent  out  to  the  town 
clerk  who  attends  to  delivering  them  to  the 
recipients.  The  practical  objections  to  having 
local  officials  make  these  investigations  arise 
out  of  a  combination  of  petty  politics  and  maud- 
lin pity.  The  local  official  argues  that  his  com- 
munity is  paying  taxes  to  the  state  to  grant 
the  blind  a  relief.  If  no  one  in  his  commun- 
ity draws  it,  then  taxes  paid  into  the  state  by 
this  community  are  going  for  the  benefit  of 
someone  in  another  community;  and  he  is  none 
too  sure  how  strict  the  official  in  the  other 
community  is  in  his  investigations.  He,  there- 
fore, does  what  is  most  popular  and  submits 
to  the  state  director  a  report  which  is  very 
likely  to  insure  the  granting  of  the  relief  to 
the  local  applicant.  As  one  city  official  said, 
there  is  a  tendency  among  town  clerks  to  sub- 
mit reports  to  the  state  in  which  all  the  state- 
ments may  be  true  and  still  the  tone  of  the 
reports  may  make  the  blind  applicant's  condi- 
tion sound  worse  than  it  is.  Any  question  in 
his  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  the  applicant  is 
legally  eligible  is  too  apt  to  be  dismissed  with 
the  comment  that  every  blind  person  ought  to 
have  the  pension  anyway.  One  clerk  said, 
"The  money  is  down  there  in  the  state  treas- 
ury and  the  blind  people  ought  to  have  it." 
Furthermore,  the  local  official,  be  he  ever  so 
conscientious,  seldom  has  had  any  social  train- 
ing and  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  he 
"pries  into  their  private  affairs  as  little  as  pos- 
sible." 

Another  practical  consideration  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  state  legislatures  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  handle  the  relief  satisfac- 
torily. Any  state-paid  relief  system  is  always 
subject  to  the  danger  of  having  part  of  its 
appropriation  slashed  by  a  group  of  legisla- 
tors  determined   upon    an   "economy   program." 

Combined  County  and  State  Paid  Relief. 

The  Colorado  Plan. 
Colorado  has  attempted  to  obviate  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  blind  relief  system  of  other  states 
by  dividing  both  the  financial  and  administra- 
tive responsibility  between  the  state  and  coun- 
ty governments.  There  has  been  created  a 
State  Blind  Benefit  Commission,  consisting  of 
the  auditor  of  the  state,  the  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  ex  officio,  and  one 
other  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Applications  for  blind  relief  are  made  to  the 
county  clerk  and  recorder  of  their  respective 
counties.      In    these    applications    are    set    forth 


the  facts  which  bring  the  applicants  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Blind  Benefit  Act.  An  eye 
examination  is  made  by  the  county  physician 
and  the  information  forwarded  to  the  state 
commission.  Awards  are  then  made  by  the 
commission  and  the  proper  county  officials  no- 
tified. Payments  of  relief  are  made  quarterly 
from  the  county  treasury.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  the  county  commissioners  of  the  several 
counties  submit  a  report  to  the  State  Blind 
Benefit  Commission  of  the  amount  expended  for 
blind  relief  purposes.  The  commission  there- 
upon refunds  to  the  counties  one-half  of  the 
amount  so  expended.  The  law  provides  for  a 
special  levy  to  be  made  each  year  by  the  state 
board  of  equalization,  and  further  provides 
that  the  money  so  raised  shall  be  a  continuing 
appropriation  for  blind  benefit  purposes.  By 
arranging  that  only  half  the  money  expended 
for  blind  relief  purposes  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  state  treasury,  the  disposition  to  secure 
state  funds  for  local  individuals  is  offset  by 
the  fact  that  an  equal  share  will  come  directly 
out  of  the  county  treasury. 

The  State  Blind  Benefit  Commission  will 
gradually  acquire  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  blind  and  will  eventually 
work  out  a  definite  policy  in  the  administration 
of  this  fund.  A  weak  point  in  this  law  is  the 
imposition  upon  two  of  the  busiest  state  offi- 
cials of  such  a  tremendous  mass  of  detailed 
work.  In  complying  with  the  popular  demand 
for  a  low  percentage  of  expenditures  for  ad- 
ministration, Colorado  has  deprived  itself  of 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  an  unusually  effi- 
cient blind  relief  system.  What  the  commis- 
sion needs  is  sufficient  funds  with  which  to 
employ  a  competent  executive  secretary  with  a 
small  staff  of  assistants  who  can  give  their 
entire  time  to  this  important  work.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  public  opinion  in  many 
states  would  submit  to  a  system  by  which  a 
state  department  determines  case  by  case  the 
amount  which  counties  shall  pay  to  their  in- 
digent blind.  In  many  states  the  counties 
would  insist  upon  deciding  this  matter  for 
themselves^or  at  least  would  demand  the  right 
of  veto  upon  state  action. 

County   Relief   under   State   Supervision. 

There  is  another  division  between  the  state 
and  county  governments  of  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  which  might  be 
made,  and  one  which  would  not  do  such  vio- 
lence to  the  home  rule  spirit  of  the  counties 
as  does  the  Colorado  plan.  It  could  also  be 
superimposed   on   the   existing  county  blind  re- 
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lief  systems  without  involving  as  radical  a 
change  as  would  the  adoption  of  the  Colorado 
scheme.  According  to  this  plan  counties  would 
administer  the  relief  under  state  supervision, 
and  there  would  be  added  to  some  appropriate 
state  department  a  supervisor  with  such  assist- 
ants as  he  might  require  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  There  would  be  an 
annual  refund  to  the  counties  of  part  of  the 
money  expended  for  blind  relief  purposes  on 
condition  that  the  administration  by  the  coun- 
ties comply  with  certain  standard  requirements 
laid  down  by  the  state  supervisor's  depart- 
ment. This  plan  would  be  practically  free 
from  the  dangers  consequent  upon  the  spas- 
modic efforts  on  the  part  of  legislators  to  show 
a  reduction  in  state  expenditures  even  at  the 
cost  of  the  indigent  blind  of  the  commonwealth. 
County  officers  would  control  in  large  measure 
the  amount  of  money  expended  for  relief  pur- 
poses and  such  officials  from  every  part  of  the 
state  would  bring  pressure  upon  the  legislature 
to  provide  the  necessary  appropriation  to  cover 
the   partial    refund. 

The  state  supervisor  should  be  appointed 
from  a  special  civil  service  list  by  the  same 
authority  as  other  persons  in  this  department 
of  government  are  appointed.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  relieve  him  of  any  party  responsibility, 
for  his  problems  will  be  sufficiently  complex 
without  taking  into  consideration  any  questions 
of  political  expediency. 

This  supervisor  should  be  a  trained  social 
worker.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  a  study 
of  a  great  many  applications  and  special  prob- 
lems would  in  time  make  him  an  expert  in  the 
handling  of  this  form  of  relief.  Furthermore, 
he  would  be  sufficiently  removed  from  local 
communities  to  be  untrammelled  by  the  personal 
pressure  exerted  by  applicants  and  their  friends. 
The  regulations  prescribed  by  this  supervisor 
regarding  the  administration  of  county  blind 
relief  should  be  more  detailed  in  nature  than 
could  properly  go  into  a  general  law,  and 
should  be  less  rigid  than  statutory  provisions 
are  bound  to  be.  They  should  be  adapted  to 
counties  of  different  sizes  and  would  be  of  the 
greatest  help  to  officials  in  deciding  the  proper 
course  of  action.  Many  county  officials  would 
welcome  such  authorized  procedure,  as  it  would 
serve  as  an  unanswerable  argument  to  aggrieved 
applicants  and  their  friends,  and  would  be  of 
great  assistance  in  providing  an  intelligent  ad- 
ministration  of  the   relief. 

The  state  supervisor  should  have  authority 
to  empower  county  commissioners  to  exceed  the 


usual  maximum  grant  in  cases  of  extreme  need. 
Vesting  in  this  state  officer  power  to  raise  the 
maximum  in  special  instances  would  greatly 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  blind  relief  law 
without  carrying  with  it  many  dangers. 

Such  an  inspector  would  in  time  become  a 
court  of  appeal  who  might  review  the  claims 
of  applicants  who  feel  that  they  have  not  been 
justly  dealt  with.  While  perhaps  he  should 
have  no  authority  to  correct  an  injustice,  his 
recommendations,  based  upon  a  personal  in  • 
vestigation  of  the  facts  involved,  would  usually 
be  complied  with  by  county  officials.  Again 
such  an  inspector  could  be  a  valuable  friend 
to  the  needy  blind  people  of  many  districts  by 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  county  board 
at  the  proper  time  the  necessity  for  adequate 
appropriation  for  blind  relief  purposes  during 
the  succeeding  year.  The  state  inspector  of 
blind  relief  should  be  required  to  keep  on  file 
in  his  office  a  record  of  all  applicants  for  blind 
relief  with  a  report  of  their  eye  examination 
and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  relief  was  granted  or  refused.  This 
central  state  registry  would  have  more  than  an 
important  statistical  value.  Such  a  clearing- 
house would  make  easy  the  detection  of  dupli- 
cation of  payment  of  relief  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual in  different  counties  and  would  enable 
the  inspector  to  check  up  generally  the  work 
of  every  county. 

The  decision  as  to  which  department  of  the 
state  government  the  inspector  should  be  at- 
tached depends  somewhat  upon  the  organiza- 
tion in  each  commonwealth.  The  commission 
for  the  blind,  in  states  where  such  an  agency 
exists,  would  seem  at  first  to  be  the  logical  de- 
partment to  which  to  assign  this  inspection. 
The  same  objections,  however,  that  have  been 
urged  against  the  administration  of  the  relief 
by  the  commission  for  the  blind  apply  writh 
somewhat  less  force  to  associating  blind  relief 
supervision  with  the  other  activities  of  such  a 
commission. 

There  is  a  further  fundamental  objection  to 
placing  the  inspection  of  blind  relief  admin- 
istration under  the  state  commission.  Any  ad- 
ministrative body  is  sufficiently  conscious  of  its 
own  shortcomings  to  have  a  certain  delicacy 
about  adversely  criticising  other  administrative 
officers.  Commissions  for  the  blind  are  seldom 
sufficiently  financed  to  cover  satisfactorily  the 
field  which  the  public  expects  them  to  care 
for.  Such  commissions  would  therefore  have 
many  vulnerable  points  of  attack  in  case  of  a 
controversv  with  countv   boards. 
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This  inspection  duty  might  properly  be  as- 
signed to  the  Board  of  State  Charities  or  other 
state  agency  which  specializes  in  inspection. 
In  such  cases,  however,  some  organic  connec- 
tion should  be  established  between  the  depart- 
ment to  which  it  is  assigned  and  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  This  might  be  secured 
by  making  the  state  inspector  or  supervisor  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  commisson,  or  by  mak- 
ing his  superior  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
commission.  This  is  a  problem  of  state  organi- 
zation which  is  so  much  affected  by  existing 
conditions  in  the  several  states  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  draw  any  final  conclusions  which  will 
be  generally  applicable. 

An  annual  state  refund  to  counties  adminis- 
tering the  relief  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the 
state  supervisor  would  give  his  recommenda- 
tion weight  with  county  officials  who  might 
otherwise  fail  to  co-operate.  Such  a  refund 
system  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years 
in  Massachusetts  under  the  mothers'  aid  law 
with  most  salutory  results.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  seldom  if  ever  has  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Charities  had  to  refuse  this  re- 
fund in  order  to  bring  about  compliance  with 
its  recommendations.  Few  officials  will  care 
to  go  before  their  constituency  and  endeavor  to 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  failure 
to  obtain  a  state  refund  because  of  their  refusal 
to  comply  with  such  regulations  as  a  state 
supervisor  would  be  likely  to  prescribe.  The 
proportion  which  the  state  should  refund  is  a 
question  which  again  will  be  governed  by  con- 
ditions in  each  state.  Perhaps  it  makes  little 
difference  how  small  a  fraction  is  refunded  so 
long  as  the  total  amount  is  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  apparent  saving  which  a  reaction- 
ary county  board  might  claim  to  realize  by  dis- 
regarding such  "red  tape"  as  social  investiga- 
tions and  medical  examinations. 

Both  the  county  and  state  funds  must  even- 
tually come  from  the  same  source  (the  tax- 
payer). If,  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
administration  of  the  blind  relief  law  we  re- 
duce the  total  expenditure  for  this  purpose, 
and  at  the  same  time  completely  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law,  the  refund  system  will  actually 
result  in  a  saving. 

Who  Shall  Receive  Blind  Relief? 
In  determining  who  should  receive  the  relief 
three  general  qualifications  are  usually  pre- 
scribed: First,  the  recipient  shall  be  blind;  sec- 
ond, he  shall  be  needy;  third,  he  shall  be  a 
resident  of  the  district  affording  such  relief. 


Definition  of  Blindness. 

There  are  three  definitions  of  blindness  in 
existing  blind  relief  laws.  Maine  defines  blind- 
ness as  i/io  vision.  Nebraska  defines  a  blind 
person  as  one  "who  is  destitute  of  useful  vision 
so  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  the  performance 
of  labor,  rendering  such  person  incapable  of 
earning  a  support."  Ohio,  New  Hampshire  and 
Idaho  define  a  blind  person  as  one  who  has  a 
defect  of  vision  incapacitating  him  to  earn  the 
necessities  of  life.* 

The  definition  "i/io  vision"  has  not  been  satis- 
factory in  Maine.  The  certificate  of  blindness 
is  made  by  a  general  practitioner  to  whom 
"i/io  vision"  has  frequently  but  a  vague  sig- 
nificance. Perhaps,  however,  this  vagueness  in 
the  i/io  vision  clause  has  given  it  its  saving 
flexibility.  The  chief  value  of  the  clause  is 
that  it  suggests  to  the  examiner  that  something 
short  of  total  blindness  may  make  one  eligible 
to   this   relief- 

The  Nebraska  definition  is  indefinite  and 
involved.  The  fields  of  employment  recently 
opened  to  the  blind  make  this  definition  so 
limited  as  not  to  meet  the  evident  purpose  of 
the    law. 

While  the  definition  in  the  law  of  Ohio  and 
of  some  other  states  is  rather  indefinite  and 
may  result  in  a  lack  of  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment, it  is  probably  more  workable  than  the 
Maine  and  Nebraska  definitions.  Any  one  fa- 
miliar with  a  large  number  of  blind  people  will 
testify  that  a  certain  defect  of  vision  handi- 
caps one  person  much  more  than  it  does  an- 
other. This  degree  of  handicap  is  the  real 
measure  of  blindness  when  dependency  is  un- 
der consideration. 

Definition  of  Need. 
Since  a  monetary  grant  obviously  cannot  re- 
lieve blindness,  but  is  intended,  rather,  to  re- 
lieve the  need  which  is  often  attendant  upon 
loss  of  sight,  the  difficult  task  of  defining  a 
needy  blind  person  has  devolved  upon  legis- 
lators of  blind  relief.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Maine  have  defined 
a  needy  blind  person  as  one  having  an  income 
of  less  than  a  certain  given  amount  per  year. 
This  income  ranges  from  $50.00  in  Wisconsin 
to  $360.00  in  Colorado.  Such  a  definition  of 
need,   perhaps  more  than   any  other  feature  of 


*  Ohio's  Definition  of  Blindness— Any  person 
of  either  sex  who  by  reason  of  loss  of  eye  sight 
is  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  necssi- 
ties  of  life  shall  be  considered  blind. 
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the  blind  relief  laws,  has  brought  them  into 
disrepute  with  the  trained  social  worker.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fluctuation  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  a  given  annual  income  written 
into  a  law  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  becomes 
obsolete.  Furthermore,  a  maximum  annual  in- 
come, entitling  one  to  the  relief,  does  not  take 
into  account  either  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
individual  blind  person  or  the  obligations  which 
he  may  be  bound  to  meet.  This  provision  has 
worked  the  greatest  injustice  in  many  cases  and 
does  not  encourage  thrift  and  industry. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  two  following  sit- 
uations: A  young  blind  man  living  in  idleness 
with  relatives  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
care  for  him,  but  who  make  him  welcome  in 
their  home,  and  a  man  with  a  wife  and  three 
children  who  is  struggling  hard  to  keep  the 
family  together.  The  first  man  has  an  income 
of  less  than  $300.00  a  year  and  hence  receives 
the  relief.  The  second  man,  with  an  income  of 
$400.00  a  year,  is  denied  the  relief.  Again, 
compare  the  situation  of  a  bookkeeper  who  has 
always  had  weak  eyes  and  who  at  fifty  years 
of  age  loses  his  sight,  with  that  of  the  town 
loafer,  who,  because  of  dissipation  and  per- 
sonal carelessness,  becomes  blind  at  about  the 
same  age.  Neither  of  these  men  is  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  new  situation  so  as  to 
earn  much  of  an  income.  The  first  man  has 
been  accustomed  to  comfortable  surroundings ; 
the  second  man  has  been  satisfied  with  any 
living  conditions  so  long  as  they  minimized 
the  necessity  for  work.  The  bookkeeper  may 
have  accumulated  a  sufficient  property  to  net 
him  an  income  of  slightly  over  $300.00  a  year. 
Because  of  this  income  he  cannot  receive  the 
relief.  The  other  man,  who  has  accumulated 
nothing,  has  an  income  of  less  than  $300.00  a 
year,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  receive  the 
relief. 

In  order  to  meet  the  wide  variety  of  cases 
which  a  satisfactory  blind  relief  should  cover, 
the  definition  of  need  as  the  inability  to  pro- 
vide one's  self  with  the  necessities  of  life  gives 
a  flexibility  to  the  law  which  an  intelligent  ad- 
ministration requires.  Those  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  such  funds  must 
determine  in  each  case  what  constitutes  the 
necessities  of  life  to  the  individual  under  con- 
sideration. If  the  state,  however,  were  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  support  of  all 
of  its  citizens  who  are  unable  to  earn  the 
necessities  of  life  a  considerable  part  of  every 
person's  income  would  be  required  to  meet  his 
tax  bill.     A   blind   relief   like   any   other   relief 


law  must  take  into  account  the  claim  for  sup- 
port which  a  dependent  person  has  upon  his  kin 
within  a  certain  degree  of  relationship.  In  one 
way  or  another  the  blind  relief  laws  of  the 
various  states  restrict  the  distribution  of  aid 
to  persons  who  without  such  assistance  would 
become  a  charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  others 
not  required  by  law  to  support  them.  Further- 
more, blind  relief  laws  generally  exclude  from 
their  benefits  all  persons  receiving  other  public 
aid  either  in  the  form  of  outdoor  relief  or  in- 
stitutional   care. 

Residential  Qualifications. 
A  third  requisite  for  blind  relief  is  residence. 
Residential  qualifications  should  be  sufficiently 
rigid  to  act  as  a  barrier  against  dependent 
blind  persons  moving  into  a  state  in  order  to 
obtain  the  peculiarly  favorable  advantages  af- 
forded the  blind  in  that  commonwealth.  Many 
legislators  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  state 
against  such  immigration  have  worded  their 
laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  work  an  injustice  on 
innocent  persons.  For  example,  the  Illinois  law 
includes  the  following  provision:  "that  no 
person,  or  persons,  who  have  not  resided  with- 
in the  State  of  Illinois  continuously  for  ten 
consecutive  years,  and  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties three  years  immediately  before  applying 
for  said  benefit,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act."  Wisconsin,  which  modeled 
its  law  on  that  of  Illinois,  modified  this  drastic 
provision  only  with  reference  to  the  period  of 
residence  in  the  county,  reducing  the  time  from 
three  years  to  one  year.  Iowa,  which  followed 
the  Wisconsin  law  in  many  particulars,  used 
exactly  the  same  language  except  that  the 
period  of  residence  within  the  state  was  re- 
duced from  ten  to  five  years.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  language  of  these  provisions  that  any 
person  losing  his  sight  after  a  short  period  of 
residence  in  the  state  is  as  much  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  the  relief  law  as  is  the  blind 
person  who  moves  into  the  state  in  order  to 
secure  the  relief. 

Nebraska  and  Kansas  copied  the  language  of 
the  other  states,  working  the  same  hardship  on 
newly  blinded  persons  who  had  not  lived  in 
the  state  for  five  or  ten  years.  Each  state  has 
in  its  turn  recognized  the  faulty  construction 
of  the  residential  clause,  but  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  correct  it.  The  Idaho  law  con- 
tains the  following  clause: 
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"Cases  where  the  blindness  ensues  in  this 
state  after  a  period  of  residence  less  than  that 
specified  in  this  section  (seven  years),  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  officer  hereinafter  designated 
to  authorize  the  granting  of  relief  to  ascertain 
by  sufficient  evidence  that  the  removal  to  this 
state  and  to  the  county  in  which  relief  is  ap- 
plied for,  was  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  relief  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act." 

This   clause   is   interesting,   but   it  would   usual- 
ly be  very  difficult  to  obtain  this  information. 

A  provision  requiring  that  a  person  must  have 
lost  his  sight  in  the  state,  or  must  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  state  at  the  passage  of  the  blind 
relief  act,  or  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
state  for  at  least  five  years  or  more  prior  to 
making  application  for  the  relief  would  usually 
seem  to  be  sufficient  protection  against  unde- 
sirable immigration  of  this  kind.  The  period 
of  residence  which  will  make  a  blind  immigrant 
eligible  to  receive  the  relief  should  be  increased 
as  the  amount  of  relief  allowed  by  the  state 
approaches  adequacy,  for  a  small  annual  grant 
is  not  likely  to  tempt  blind  persons  to  acquire 
a  long  period  of  residence. 

Charge  against  County  of  Previous  Residence. 
A  further  injustice  has  grown  out  of 
the  requirement  in  most  states  that  a  blind 
person  live  in  a  county  from  one  to  three  years 
prior  to  making  application  for  blind  relief. 
Of  course,  this  is  intended  to  prevent  liberal 
counties  from  being  imposed  upon  by  persons 
who  make  quarterly  visits  to  friends  in  that 
district.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  frequently 
discourages  blind  persons  from  moving  from 
one  county  to  another  in  order  to  improve  their 
business  or  professional  prospects,  or  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  member  of 
the  family  in  whose  home  they  may  be  more 
welcome.  The  Wisconsin  law  authorizes  a 
county  to  grant  the  relief  to  new  arrivals  and 
charge  the  relief  for  one  year  against  the 
county  in  which  the  blind  person  had  previously 
lived  for  a  year  or  more.  This  relieves  the 
county  of  transient  dependents  without  work- 
ing an  unnecessary  hardship  upon  the  blind 
recipient. 

Persons   With   Vicious  Habits  Disqualified. 

In  addition  to  the  restriction  of  blindness, 
need,  and  proper  residential  qualifications  im- 
posed upon  recipients  of  blind  relief,  certain 
other  requirements  seem  to  be  demanded. 
Throughout  the  country  the  blind  have  insisted 
that  persons  with  vicious  habits,  and  beggars 
should  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
blind  relief  law. 


Under  some  of  the  state  laws  county  authori- 
ties have  little  choice  but  to  grant  the  relief  to 
indigent  persons  who  they  know  will  waste 
their  allowance  in  the  gratification  of  vicious 
habits.  While  blind  persons  who  are  victims 
of  vicious  habits  may  be  unquestionably  in  need 
of  relief,  it  is  probable  that  in  extreme  cases 
they  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  machinery 
provided  in  the  general  poor  laws  rather  than 
be  paid  a  monthly  monetary  blind  relief. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  when  the  indigence  is  due 
to  vicious  habits  rather  than  to  the  lack  of 
sight,  the  blind  person  would  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  entitled  to  the  relief  under  the  definition 
of  indigence  set  forth  in  many  of  the  blind 
relief   laws. 

Blind  Beggar  Disqualified. 

The  blind  beggar  has  greatly  complicated  all 
efforts  toward  a  just  administration  of  blind 
relief.  The  impossibility  of  determining  the 
income  of  mendicants  is  generally  recognized. 
Some  counties  refuse  to  consider  this  source  of 
income,  and  with  but  little  question  place  the 
street  beggar  upon  the  blind  relief  list  unless 
sufficient  income  from  other  sources  can  be 
proved  to  disqualify  the  applicant  from  receiv- 
ing the  special  blind  relief.  Self-respecting 
blind  people  who  are  making  an  honest  effort 
to  support  themselves,  and  workers  for  the 
blind  deeply  resent  the  presence  of  the  blind 
beggar  in  public  places.  They  realize  that  this 
object  lesson  of  dependency,  constantly  before 
the  public,  counteracts  very  largely  their  effort 
to  educate  sighted  people  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  support  themselves 
if  given  a  chance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
representative  blind  people  all  over  the  country 
have  urged  that  mendicants  be  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  the  blind  relief  law. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  effort  was 
made  not  long  ago  in  Nebraska  by  some  of 
the  blind  people  of  that  state  to  have  a  law 
enacted  making  begging  a  crime. 

The  following  clause  from  the  blind  relief 
bill  which  passed  the  Missouri  legislature  a 
year  or  two  ago  voices  well  the  sentiment  of 
thoughtful  blind  people  throughout  the  country. 
This  clause  was  drafted  by  a  committee  of 
blind  people  of  Missouri:  "No  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  relief  while  publicly  soliciting 
alms  in  any  part  of  the  state.  The  term  'pub- 
licly soliciting'  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
wearing,  carrying,  or  exhibiting  of  signs  de- 
noting blindness  or  the  carrying  of  receptacles 
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for  the  reception  of  alms,  or  the  doing  of  the 
same  by  proxy  or  stationary  or  house-to-house 
begging." 

Blind    Persons    Excluded    from    Relief    Because 
of  Prior  Infirmities. 

Those  administering  the  blind  relief  are  con- 
stantly confronted  with  cases  who  are  un- 
doubtedly deserving  of  aid  which  will  be  dis- 
associated from  the  humiliation  attendant  upon 
the  receipt  of  ordinary  poor  relief,  but  whose 
indigence  is  not  primarily  due  to  blindness. 
Aged  persons  or  persons  hopelessly  crippled, 
who  subsequently  become  blind,  are  frequently 
placed  upon  the  blind  relief  list  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  unable  to  earn  the  neces- 
sities of  life  prior  to  loss  of  sight.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  blind  relief  ad- 
mit that,  if  there  were  special  relief  provisions 
for  the  aged  or  totally  disabled,  many  of  the 
applicants  now  granted  blind  relief  would  be 
denied  it.  In  the  absence  of  such  laws,  how- 
ever, they  "stretch  the  point  a  bit"  and  give 
these  persons  the  advantages  of  the  special 
blind  relief. 

A  cursory  study  of  some  of  the  blind  relief 
lists  has  convinced  me  that  perhaps  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  recipients  of  this  special  relief 
in  Ohio  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
this  law  through  either  a  deliberate  decision 
to  place  a  loose  construction  upon  the  definition 
of  those  entitled  to  this  aid,  or  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  statute. 
As  a  result,  the  total  paid  for  blind  relief  pur- 
poses has  been  so  increased  that  legislators 
hesitate  to  raise  to  an  amount  approaching 
adequacy  the  maximum  allowed   an  individual. 

"Any  person  who  by  reason  of  the  loss  of 
sight  cannot  earn  the  necessities  of  life"  would 
seem  sufficiently  explicit  to  exclude  such  per- 
sons from  the  benefits  of  this  law.  But  the 
loose  practice  of  those  in  charge  of  blind  relief 
administration  forces  us  to  the  conviction  that 
there  is  the  necessity  of  incorporating  in  blind 
relief  laws  a  clause  explicitly  excluding  from 
the  benefits  of  such  acts  any  person  who  is 
suffering  under  a  physical  or  mental  infirmity 
which  prior  to  the  loss  of  sight  had  so  inca- 
pacitated him  that  he  was  a  charge  upon 
others  for  his  support. 

Amount  of  Relief  Allowed. 
Could  we  be  assured  that  the  administration 
of  blind  relief  would  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  skilled  social  workers,  relieved  of  all  undue 
political  and  personal  pressure,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  adequacy  to  meet  the  need  of 


the  applicant  should  be  the  guide  in  measuring 
the  relief  to  be  granted.  Unfortunately,  seldom 
will  blind  relief  be  administered  with  any  such 
freedom  or  directed  by  any  such  wisdom.  For 
this  reason  a  safeguard  should  be  thrown  about 
the  public  treasury  with  a  view  to  protecting 
it  from  unscrupulous  or  unwise  persons  and 
about  the  blind  people,  to  shield  them  from  a 
pauperizing  influence.  The  maximum  amount 
which  officials  are  authorized  by  law  to  pay  to 
any  one  blind  relief  applicant  varies  widely  in 
different  states-  Illinois  and  New  Hampshire 
have  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars; California  and  Idaho,  one  hundred  and 
eighty;  Maine  and  Ohio,  two  hundred;  Iowa 
and  Nebraska,  three  hundred;  Colorado,  three 
hundred  and  sixty;  Kansas,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, six  hundred;  while  Wisconsin  has,  in 
cases  of  extreme  poverty,  theoretically  no  limit 
but  that  of  the  need  of  the  applicant. 

Any  maximum  should  be  adjusted  from  time 
to  time  to  conform  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  The  guiding  principle  in  de- 
termining the  maximum  relief  should  be  not 
to  make  it  so  large  that  it  will  discourage  in- 
dustry either  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  or  on 
the  part  of  possible  applicants.  The  amount 
should  be  just  sufficient,  taken  with  other  sources 
of  income,  to  insure  to  the  recipient  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  There  should  be  left  to  him  and 
to  his  friends  the  incentive  to  make  an  effort 
to  improve  his  condition.  In  the  case  of  a 
county  administered  relief,  probably  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  is  a  sufficiently  high 
maximum  to  leave  within  the  unrestricted  power 
of  the  local  officials.  There  should,  however, 
be  a  possible  maximum  considerably  higher 
than  this  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  con- 
dition of  certain  blind  persons  who  have  little 
or  no  other  source  of  income.  This  possible 
maximum  should  be  within  the  control  of  an 
official  further  removed  from  local,  personal 
and  political  influence  than  is  the  average 
county  officer.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  con- 
trolled by  a  person  who  has  had  wider  ex- 
perience in  the  relief  of  the  blind  than  most 
county  officials  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire. 

One  limitation,  however,  should  be  placed 
upon  this  grant.  The  amount  allowed  a  mar- 
ried couple  when  both  are  blind  should  not  be 
so  great  as  to  tend  to  encourage  the  inter- 
marriage of  dependent  blind  persons.  While  it 
may  with  considerable  force  be  contended  that 
society  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  mar- 
riage of  blind  persons  who  are  self-supporting 
citizens,  where  no  great  likelihood  of  adding  to 
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the  dependent  blind  population  exists,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  should  not  encourage  in- 
termarriage of  persons  who  are  already  charges 
upon  the  public.  For  this  reason  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  law  provide  that  the  total 
amount  to  be  granted  any  man  and  wife  for 
one  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which 
may  be  granted  an  individual.  No  point,  how- 
ever, is  gained  by  excluding  persons  already 
married  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  blind 
relief  act  from  the  full  benefit  of  aid  which 
might  be  allowed  them  as  single  persons;  ac- 
cordingly the  clause  limiting  the  amount  to  be 
allowed  married  couples  should  explicitly  ex- 
empt those  married  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
or  the  law. 

Compulsory   Clause. 

The  needy  blind  have  suffered  so  much  from 
the  refusal  of  county  commissioners  to  pay  suf- 
ficient blind  relief  to  be  of  any  material  as- 
sistance or  to  pay  any  relief  at  all  that  there 
is  a  marked  movement  throughout  many  states 
to  make  the  payment  of  the  relief  compulsory 
upon  the  officials  having  it  in  charge.  In  the 
fight  to  get  the  blind  relief  law  upon  the  statute 
books,  its  friends  have  in  some  states  accepted 
a  compromise  provision  which  merely  permitted 
counties  to  pay  a  blind  relief  when  they  saw  fit. 
As  a  result,  in  Iowa  for  example,  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  counties  refused  to  pay  the  relief: 
in  Illinois,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  county 
boards  refused  to  take  any  action  under  the 
law;  and  in  Nebraska,  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
counties  have  failed  to  give  the  blind  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  relief  provision.  Consequently 
in  1915  the  Illinois  law  was  changed,  making 
it  compulsory  on  the  part  of  county  boards  to 
pay  a  relief  of  $150.00  a  year  to  any  blind 
person  otherwise  qualified,  having  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $250.00.  In  1919,  the  Iowa 
law  was  amended,  making  it  compulsory  on 
county  boards  to  pay  an  annual  relief  of  not 
less  than  $150.00  and  not  more  than  $300.00 
to  blind  persons  otherwise  qualified  having  an 
income  of  less  than  $300.00.  The  experience 
of  the  Middle  Western  States  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  if  the  indigent  blind  generally 
are  to  benefit  from  a  county  relief  law,  some 
compulsory  clause  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  act.  This  compulsory  clause  should  be 
sufficiently  rigid  to  insure  aid  to  blind  persons 
in  extreme  need,  and  yet  sufficiently  flexible  to 
permit  a  very  small  relief  to  persons  requiring 
but   slight    assistance. 


Procedure  to  be  Followed  in   Administration  of 
County  Blind  Relief. 

Investigation  as  to  Qualifications. 

In  most  places  investigated  those  in  charge 
of  the  blind  relief  administration  require  that 
applications  be  made  upon  a  printed  form  which 
is  in  effect  an  affidavit  setting  forth  the  facts 
entitling  the  applicant  to  the  benefits  of  the 
law.  These  affidavits  are  usually  signed  by 
the  applicant  and  certain  other  citizens,  resi- 
dents of  the  county  or  state  paying  the  relief. 
Blind  relief  laws  invariably  include  a  clause 
stating  that  any  person  who  makes  a  false 
statement  to  secure  for  himself  or  another  the 
benefits  provided  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
perjury,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished 
accordingly.  In  practice  county  officers  seem 
to  be  most  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
applicant  is  a  resident  of  the  district  and 
whether  or  not  he  is  blind.  However,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  care  exercised  to  deter- 
mine blindness  is  far  less  marked  than  that  to 
determine  residence.  Furthermore,  in  far  too 
many  counties,  need  is  but  a  secondary  consid- 
eration after  the  facts  of  residence  and  blind- 
ness have  been  established.  The  result  has  been 
to  convert  the  laws  creating  a  special  relief 
for  the  needy  blind  into  a  pension  for  the 
blind,  regardless  of  need.  This,  we  are  con- 
vinced, is  due  not  only  to  a  carelessness  in  in- 
vestigation, but  also  to  an  underlying  conviction 
on  the  part  of  a  large  mass  of  the  public  that 
there  should  be  a  pension  for  the  blind.  Only 
the  greatest  vigilance  on  the  part  of  some  super- 
vising officer  and  the  constant  effort  of  every- 
one interested  in  the  blind  can  overcome  this 
tendency. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  social  worker  the 
evidence  required  by  existing  blind  relief  laws, 
proving  residence  and  more  especially  need,  is 
most  inadequate.  But  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  law  must  apply  to  the  rural  county 
having  but  one  or  two  blind  people  who  are 
well-known  members  of  the  community  as  well 
as  to  the  large  urban  county  having  a  blind 
population  numbering  into  the  hundreds,  some 
statement  of  the  minimum  evidence  required  by 
law  is  necessary;  and  this  minimum  evidence 
must  be  reasonable  in  extent  as  viewed  by  the 
rural  county  official.  Furthermore,  the  rural 
county  frequently  has  no  agent  who  has  any 
conception  of  a  social  investigation ;  but  the 
county  official  is  accustomed  to  such  an  affi- 
davit  as   is   usually   required,    and    it  does   not 
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do  violence  to  his  theory  that  one  should  not 
pry  unnecessarily  into  the  private  affairs  ( f 
an  applicant.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  poli  • 
tician  who  is  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  blind  people  and  their  friends  are  voters, 
a  statutory  form  which  the  applicant  must  go 
through  is  most  satisfactory.  The  official  is 
"helpless"  since  he,  as  well  as  the  applicant, 
must  comply  with  the  law.  Therefore,  a  very 
definite  statement  set  forth  on  the  statute  books 
of  just  what  shall  be  demanded  of  an  applicant 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  carried  out  than  is  a 
requirement  in  general  terms  of  a  thorough- 
going investigation.  This  statement  frequently 
reads: 

"No  certificate  of  Qualification  of  drawing 
money  hereunder  shall  be  granted  until  the 
Board  of  County-  Commissioners  shall  be  satis- 
fied from  the  evidence  of  at  least  two  reputable 
residents  of  the  county,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
registered  physician,  that  they  know  the  appli- 
cant to  be  blind  and  that  he  has  the  residential 
qualifications  to  entitle  him  to  the  relief  asked.'' 
( See  Ohio  law.) 

This  provision  confuses  the  issue  by  requiring 
the  physician  to  testify  not  only  to  the  appli- 
cant's blindness,  but  also  to  his  residential 
qualifications.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  this 
provision  makes  no  mention  of  need.  If  he 
is  not  so  conspicuously  opulent  that  it  will  be 
embarrassing  to  the  commissoners,  they  are 
pretty  apt  not  to  ask  him  "any  unnecessary 
questions  about  his  income"  as  one  official  put 
it.  This  clause  should  separate  the  affidavit 
to  be  signed  by  the  medical  examiner  from 
the  affidavit  setting  forth  the  other  grounds  for 
claiming  the  relief.  Furthermore,  evidence  re- 
garding need  should  be  required  and  the  law 
should  provide  that  this  evidence  be  verified 
by  a  vrs:!:  of  an  agent  of  the  county  in  the 
home  of  the  applicant. 

Medical  Examiner. 
The  practice  prevailing  In  some  states  of 
allowing  the  applicant  to  secure  his  own  med- 
ical evidence  of  blindness  has  resulted  in  many 
abuses.  In  some  communities  it  is  commonly 
known  among  the  blind  people  that,  for  a  given 
fee,  certain  physicians  will  testify  to  the  blind- 
ness of  anyone  who  can  make  out  a  reasonable 
case  based  on  some  defect  of  vision.  Further- 
more, few  persons  are  totally  devoid  of  vision. 
The  medical  examiner  must  determine  roughly 
what  degree  of  defective  vision  constitutes 
blindness.  If  the  county  authorities  would  des- 
ignate one  physician  in  the  county  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  examiner  much  more  uniform- 
ity of  treatment  would  result.     Experience,  alsj, 


with  many  cases  helps  a  doctor  to  determine 
more  accurately  who  should  be  considered  blind 
and  who  should  not  If  the  examiner  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  case,  applicants  should  be  referred 
to  him  by  the  county  officials  to  avoid  any 
suspicion  that  he  is  stimulating  this  form  of 
practice.  The  amount  which  the  examiner 
should  be  paid  will  depend  upon  local  condi- 
tions. It  should  not  be  so  meager  as  to  dis- 
courage thorough-going  work,  and  yet  not  so 
large  as  to  expose  the  county  to  the  charge  of 
extravagance  or  petty  politics  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  medical   officer. 

The  examiner  of  the  blind  should  be  an  eye 
specialist  as  the  average  general  practitioner 
knows  little  about  eyes. 

The  examining  oculist  occasionally  finds  that 
the  condition  of  the  applicant's  eyes  might  be 
improved  by  treatment.  The  discovery  of  one 
such  case  by  any  county  would  well  repay  the 
community  for  the  cost  of  the  services  of  a 
competent  specialist  for  many  years.  Unfor- 
tunately many  rural  counties  cannot  boast  of 
an  eye  specialist  within  their  confines.  In 
such  cases  the  county  officials  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  advisability  of  appointing  the 
practising  physician  of  the  county  who  has 
given  most  attention  to  eye  diseases. 

Annual  Re-examination. 

Surely  little  need  be  said  in  defense  of  an 
annual  re-investigation  into  the  needs  of  the 
blind  relief  recipients.  It  is  shocking,  how- 
ever, to  note  how  seldom  such  re-investigations 
are  made.  Many  counties  have  gone  for  five 
years  or  more  without  checking  up  their  relief 
list  in  any  thorough-going  way.  One  large 
populous  county  after  four  or  five  years  of 
such  neglect  discovered  that  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  allotments  of  blind  relief  needed 
re-adjustment.  Upon  investigation  it  developed 
that  sixteen  persons  had  been  paid  the  relief 
from  two  months  to  two  years  after  they  were 
deceased.  A  dozen  others  had  moved  from 
the  county  and  returned  quarterly  to  collect 
their  remittances.  Others  had  regained  their 
sight,  and  ten  were  so  convinced  in  their  own 
minds  that  they  were  no  longer  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  relief  that  they  promptly  asked  to  be 
removed  from  the  relief  list  when  it  was  pub- 
licly announced  that  a  re-investigation  was  in 
progress. 

The  moral  stamina  of  the  blind  is  little  more 
marked  than  that  of  their  sighted  associates. 
The  public  may  rest  assured  that  the  majority 
of    them    will    make    application    for    increased 
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aid  when  needed  if  such  an  increase  is  legally 
possible.  Few  of  those  whose  condition  is  so 
improved  that  serious  need  no  longer  exists 
will  go  out  of  their  way  to  report  this  fact 
to  the  county  officials.  Re-investigation  after 
long  periods  of  laxity  almost  invariably  result 
in  a  reduction  of  the  aggregate  amount  paid  by 
the  county  for  relief  purposes.  Justice  to  the 
blind,  however,  rather  than  an  effort  to  save 
money  should  be  the  controlling  motive  in  all 
such  investigations.  If  a  helpful  spirit,  guided 
by  intelligence  and  experience  predominates  in 
these  re-examinations,  the  blind  who  are  most 
deserving  will  be  likely  to  receive  more  aid, 
since  by  eliminating  those  who  no  longer  need 
as  much  relief  as  the  county  has  formerly  af- 
forded, more  funds  will  be  available  for  their 
less  fortunate  comrades. 

Method   of  Payment   of  Relief — Prompt  Action 
upon  Application   and  Frequent  Payments 

of  Relief  Desirable. 
Much  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration 
of  blind  relief  has  grown  out  of  the  long 
period  of  time  which  is  allowed  to  elapse  in 
many  counties  between  the  date  of  application 
and  the  first  payment  of  the  relief  when  grant- 
ed. When  relief  is  not  allowed,  county  com- 
missioners seldom  notify  the  applicant  of  such 
refusal.  They  feel  that  by  making  no  report 
of  this  decision  they  are  avoiding  trouble.  The 
man  who  has  not  received  the  relief  and  who 
does  not  know  that  his  application  has  been 
definitely  rejected  is  not  likely  to  make  trouble 
for  the  county  commissioners  for  fear  that  by 
so  doing  he  will  prejudice  his  case. 

The  relief  is  usually  paid  quarterly  and  ap- 
plications are  allowed  to  accumulate  until  late 
in  the  quarter  when  they  are  all  acted  upon  at 
once.  Sometimes  applications  received  late  in 
the  quarter  are  deliberately  deferred  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  quarter  in  order 
to  save  the  county  one  payment  of  the  relief. 
There  is  an  objection  to  the  practice  of  making 
quarterly  payments  which  has  been  officially 
recognized  in  New  Hampshire.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire relief  is  paid  monthly.  A  quarterly  pay- 
ment of  relief  presupposes  a  degree  of  thrift 
in  the  handling  of  funds  which  the  majority 
of  blind  relief  recipients  do  not  possess.  When 
employes  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  frequent  payment  of  wages  that  they 
have  induced  the  legislatures  of  many  states 
to  require  employers  to  make  semi-monthly 
payments,  the  blind  man  who  complains  that 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  piece  out  his  paltry 
quarterly     relief     over     a     three-month     period 


should  not  have  much  difficulty  in  making  out 
a  convincing  case-  Relief  should  be  paid 
monthly  and  the  county  official  should  be  re- 
quired to  pass  upon  applications  within  thirty 
days  after  presentation  and  should  furthermore 
be  required  to  make  the  first  payment  of  the 
relief  within  ten  days  after  it  has  been  officially 
granted. 

Cash    Payments    Most    Acceptable. 

In  some  states  the  blind  have  been  incon- 
venienced by  the  practice  of  paying  the  relief 
in  warrants  or  checks.  It  may  be  true  that,  in 
some  states  certain  legal  requirements  make  this 
necessary.  In  most  states  this  is  not  true. 
Blind  persons  of  the  economic  status  of  relief 
recipients  are  not  accustomed  to  handling  bank 
checks  or  warrants.  It  frequently  means  pay- 
ing someone  a  small  fee  to  go  to  a  bank  or 
merchant  to  secure  the  currency.  Payments  in 
cash  are,  therefore,  far  more  satisfactory  to 
the  indigent  blind  than  is  money  in  any  other 
form. 

Power  of  Attorney. 

It  frequently  happens  that  blind  relief  re- 
cipients are  not  able  to  call  at  the  county 
courthouse  for  their  relief  allowance.  In  some 
counties  the  officials  deliver  the  money  in  per- 
son to  the  home  of  the  recipient.  This  is  not 
always  practicable.  It  has  been  the  custom 
in  most  places  to  allow  certain  individuals  to 
obtain  the  relief  for  the  recipient.  This  is  ac- 
companied by  some  dangers.  The  county  offi- 
cials cannot  be  assured  that  funds  paid  in  this 
way  will  always  reach  the  blind  person  intact. 
In  order  to  protect  as  far  as  possible  both  the 
blind  people  and  the  public  officials,  persons 
collecting  relief  for  blind  recipients  are  re- 
quired in  most  places  to  file  with  the  county- 
treasurer  a  power  of  attorney  specifically  au- 
thorizing them  to  sign  for  the  money. 

Trustee. 

Under  the  existing  administrations  of  blind 
relief  laws  three  policies  have  been  followed 
in  cases  where  it  has  appeared  that  the  appli- 
cant would  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  the 
relief  if  granted. 

(i)  Some  county  administrations  have  held 
that  if  relief  is  needed,  it  should  be  granted 
and  the  county  commissioners  have  no  respon- 
sibility as  to  how  the  money  is   used. 

(2)  Other  county  administrations  have  held 
that  if  the  relief  money  is  not  to  be  used  in  a 
way  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
recipient  it  should  not  be  paid. 
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(3)  Occasionally  the  county  commissioners 
have  insisted  upon  the  appointment  of  a  guar- 
dian   by    the    probate    court. 

The  first  method  is  an  unwarranted  use  of 
public  funds.  The  taxpayer's  money  should 
not  be  paid  out  to  persons  whom  the  county 
commissioners  know  will  waste  it,  or  to  per- 
sons whose  relatives  or  associates  will  appro- 
priate it  for  their  own  purposes. 

The  second  plan  works  an  injustice  upon  the 
indigent  blind  person.  Persons  who  expend 
their  relief  in  an  improper  way  are  usually 
the  victims  of  habits  over  which  they  have 
little  or  no  control,  or  they  are  the  victims  of 
a  situation  where  they  need  the  protection  of 
public  authorities.  Therefore  it  is  unjust  to 
punish  them  for  offenses  which  they  cannot 
prevent. 

The  third  plan  of  appointing  guardians 
through  the  probate  court  is  slow  and  clumsy 
and  usually  quite  unsatisfactory.  Furthermore, 
county  commissioners  are  not  likely  to  check 
up  very  frequently  upon  guardians  ;  ppointed 
by  another  branch  of  the  county  government 
and  responsible  entirely  to  such  branch.  The 
county  commissoners  should  have  the  authority 
to  appoint  a  trustee  to  be  custodian  of  the  re- 
lief money  for  any  recipient  when  they  are 
satisfied  for  any  reason  whatever  tnat  the  re- 
lief money  will  not  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  recipient.  This  trustee  should  be  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  county  commissioners, 
should  serve  without  pay,  and  should  be  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  those  in 
authority    may   prescribe. 

Relief  Paid  in  Advance. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  relief  is  paid 
in  advance  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion  among  county  and  state  officials. 
Some  contend  that  relief  money,  like  salaries, 
is  paid  at  the  end  of  the  period  which  it  is  to 
cover.  Others  hold  that  it  is  paid  in  advance; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  applicant  dies  before  the 
end  of  the  quarter  for  which  he  has  received 
the  relief,  his  heirs  should  be  required  to  re- 
fund a  part  of  the  amount  paid.  Since  the  aid 
is  to  relieve  need,  there  seems  to  be  little  logic 
in  defense  of  its  being  a  payment  for  a  period 
already  covered.  If  a  blind  man  needs  relief  the 
county  should  not  wait  until  the  end  of  a  given 
period  and  then  relieve  him  of  his  past  suffer- 
ings. The  attorney  general  of  Ohio  ruled  in 
1915  that  relief  granted  to  needy  blind  persons  is 
payable  quarterly  in  advance  to  cover  the  quar- 
ter next  succeeding  the  payment.    (If  not  so  paid 


and  a  beneficiary  dies  while  any  part  of  the  relief 
allowed  remains  unpaid,  same  should  be  paid 
to  his  personal  representatives).  These  pay- 
ments being  for  the  relief  of  a  needy  blind  per- 
son and  to  provide  for  his  support,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  any  time  elapse  between  the 
order  of  the  commissioners  and  the  payment 
of  the  first  quarterly  instalment;  but,  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  order  to  the  county 
auditor  he  should  issue  a  warrant  for  the  first 
quarterly  payment,  and  the  effect  of  this  would 
be  that  the  instalment  would  be  for  the  suc- 
ceeding quarter.  These  payments  stand  on  a 
different  basis  from  a  payment  for  service 
rendered,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  paid  in 
advance ;  but  by  reason  of  the  use  to  which 
the  money  is  to  be  put,  to  wit,  the  support  of 
a  blind  person,  it  seems  clear  that  the  legisla- 
ture intended  that  it  should  be  paid  in  advance 
so  that  he  would  have  the  use  of  the  money 
during  the  quarter  rather  than  it  should  be  paid 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  expenditures  made   for  his   support. 

Payment  of  Relief  as  Entrance  Fee  to  Home. 
From  many  parts  of  the  country  there  has 
come  a  recommendation  that  authority  be  given 
to  pay  blind  relief  money  directly  to  homes  for 
aged  and  infirm  persons  in  order  to  cover  the 
required  entrance  fee.  While  this  would  often 
be  a  good  investment  for  the  county  it  might 
be  considered  in  many  places  to  be  bad  public 
policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  such  a 
procedure  is  not  explicitly  permitted  in  any 
of  the  state  laws,  some  relief  officials  have 
granted  the  aid  to  needy  individuals  upon  the 
understanding  that  it  will  be  paid  over  to  a 
home  to  apply  on  the  entrance  fee.  Such  homes 
are  required  to  admit  immediately  such  in- 
digent blind  persons  (though  it  may  take  sev- 
eral quarterly  instalments  to  complete  the  pay- 
ment of  the  entire  fee).  They  usually,  how- 
ever, do  not  become  regular  inmates  until  the 
entire  amount  of  the  entrance  fee  has  been 
paid. 

Recipient  Shall  Not  Be  Deemed  a  Pauper. 

The  statute  books  of  many  of  our  states  still 
contain  the  mediaeval  provision  disfranchising 
and  otherwise  restricting  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  victims  of  our  political  and  social  system 
who  are  not  blessed  with  friends  and  relatives 
able  and  willing  to  come  to  their  relief  in  time 
of  need.  For  example,  in  New  Hampshire  any 
person  who  is  a  recipient  of  public  poor  relief 
is  not  allowed  to  vote-  The  names  of  such 
persons  are  published  in  the   annual   reports  of 
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the  county  commissioners.  These  lists  are 
checked  up  scrupulously  by  the  election  officers. 
Many  mothers'  aid  laws  have  a  provision 
that  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  pauper  by 
reason  of  receiving  such  aid.  While  there  may 
not  be  the  same  grounds  for  exempting  blind 
persons  from  the  operation  of  the  pauper  law, 
surely  no  amount  of  punitive  legislation  can 
remove  the  economic  handicap  which  blind- 
ness imposes.  Therefore,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  blind  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  being 
classed  as  paupers.  Blind  relief  laws  should 
specifically  state  that  no  person  shall  be  deemed 
a  pauper  by  reason  of  receiving  blind  relief. 


Constructive    Use    of   Relief    Money. 
Medical  Treatment. 

Occasionally  upon  examining  into  the  eye 
condition  of  applicants,  persons  /are  found 
whose  sight  might  be  improved  by  a  surgical 
operation  or  by  medical  treatment.  Usually 
in  large  cities  arrangements  can  be  made  with 
clinics  or  hospitals  to  have  such  services  pro- 
vided without  expense  to  the  patient  when  he 
is  unable  to  pay  for  such  attention.  Rural  com- 
munities, however,  are  often  without  such  fa- 
cilities. Several  states  have  incorporated  the 
following  clause   in  their  blind  relief  laws: 

"If  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  in 
the  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  any 
person  filing  a  claim  for  relief  hereunder — shall 
determine  upon  the  evidence  of  a  regular  prac- 
tising physician  that  any  person  or  persons 
making  such  claim — might  have  such  disability 
benefited  or  removed  by  proper  surgical  or  med- 
ical treatment,  and  such  person  entitled  to  such 
relief  files  his  consent  in  writing  thereto,  then 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  may  ex- 
pend for  the  purpose  of  such  surgical  operation 
or  medical  treatment  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
relief  which  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners may  award  to  such  persons  for  one  year 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

When  this  section  was  incorporated  in  the 
Ohio  law  in  1913  great  fear  was  expressed  that 
it  would  be  abused  by  politicians  and  un- 
scrupulous physicians.  This  clause  has  been 
copied  by  New  Hampshire,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, and  Colorado.  Careful  inquiry  was 
made  in  each  of  these  states,  and  be  it  said 
to  the  credit  of  county  officials  that  so  far  as 
we  were  able  to  ascertain  there  has  not  been  the 
suspicion   that  this   provision   has  been    abused. 

Return  in  Service. 
Many    blind    people    throughout    the    country 
feel  that  any  person  receiving  relief  should  be 


subject  to  call  by  the  county  for  service  which 
he  is  able  to  render  at  a  fair  rate  of  compen- 
sation until  the  value  of  the  service  is  equal 
to  the  relief  paid.  Furnishing  entertainment  in 
the  county  infirmary,  the  almshouse,  etc.;  tun- 
ing pianos  for  county  institutions;  cane-seating 
chairs  for  county  institutions;  massage  in  coun- 
ty hospitals;  employment  of  persons  with  a 
slight  amount  of  vision  on  county  roads;  are 
some  of  the  suggested  forms  of  service  which 
might   be    required. 

This  return  in  service,  it  is  contended,  would 
have  the  effect  of  maintaining  the  self-respect 
of  blind  recipients  of  the  relief  by  converting 
them  from  objects  of  charity  into  wage-earners. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  impose 
upon  persons  whose  time  is  fully  occupied  in 
the  struggle  to  earn  an  amount  which,  taken 
with  the  payments  from  the  county,  will  be 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  ordinary 
necessities  of  life.  Unfortunately,  many  blind 
persons  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  be  so 
fully  occupied,  and  many  of  this  group  would, 
it  is  held,  welcome  the  opportunity  to  earn  the 
money  they  receive  rather  than  to  accept  it  as 
a   gratuity. 

Re-education  at  the  Expense  of  the  County- 

There  is  a  demand  throughout  the  country 
for  a  re-education  program  which  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  county  or  state  blind 
relief.  There  is  a  group  of  persons  who  have 
lost  their  sight  in  early  adult  life  equaling,  if 
not  exceeding,  the  number  served  by  our 
schools  for  blind  children  who  could  benefit 
materially  by  some  scheme  for  re-education.  A 
few  states  have  evolved  very  inadequate  pro- 
grams for  meeting  this  need.  Any  plan  for 
the  re-education  of  the  adult  blind  should  prob- 
ably be  under  state  direction.  Where  the  state 
does  not  meet  this  need  adequately  it  is  but 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  counties  to  supplement 
their  relief  program  by  making  it  possible  for 
their  blind  residents  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
means  for  developing  their  latent  powers  of 
self-support.  It  has  been  urged  that  some  such 
clause  as  the  following  be  incorporated  in  laws 
providing  a  county  blind  relief  system: 

When,  upon  investigation,  the  county  com- 
missioners find  that  any  blind  person  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  two  years,  or 
who  has  lost  his  sight  in  the  state,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  act,  may  be  enabled  to  earn  a  living  in 
part  or  in  full  by  a  course  of  special  instruc- 
tion, the  county  commissioners  may  grant  a 
scholarship  fund  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per 
week  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  forty  weeks. 
Such  fund  may   be  used  to   defray   the  cost   of 
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board  and  tuition  at  a  place  approved  by  the 
county  commissioners,  and  the  cost  of  any  trav- 
eling expenses  which  become  necessary  to  at- 
tend this  place. 

The  word  "place"  instead  of  "school"  is  em- 
ployed in  this  clause  in  orcfer  to  broaden  the 
term  as  much  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary. 
It  is  quite  conceivable,  for  example,  that  the 
solution  of  the  re-education  problem  of  a  blind 
man  would  be  to  send  him  to  a  factory  in  an- 
other county  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  while 
learning  some  process  which  could  be  put  into 
practice  in  his  own  industrial  community. 

In  deciding  so  important  a  question  as  the 
re-education  of  a  blind  man,  however,  county 
commissioners  should  have  available  all  the 
wise  counsel  possible.  Here  a  state  inspector 
of  blind  relief,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
problem  of  the  re-education  of  the  blind,  could 
render  valuable  assistance.  A  wise  decision 
made  at  such  a  time  may  not  only  save  money, 
but  may  also  spare  the  blind  person  deep  and 
bitter  disappointment.  The  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  the  county  commissioners  should  de- 
fray the  cost  of  such  re-education  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  indi- 
vidual case.  In  order  to  protect  the  taxpayer 
it  has  seemed  wise  to  impose  an  arbitrary 
limit  of  forty  weeks.  This  would  probably 
cover  satisfactorily  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  residential  qualifi- 
cations in  this  clause  differ  from  those  recom- 
mended for  applicants  for  relief.  It  is  not  as 
likely  that  a  state  will  be  flooded  by  an  un- 
desirable form  of  immigration  attracted  by  its 
liberal  educational  facilities  as  by  its  generous 
treatment  of  the  poor.  A  three-year  period  of 
residence  in  the  state  would  seem  ample  pro- 
tection in  such  cases.  A  state  which  requires 
a  long  period  of  residence  before  granting  edu- 
cational facilities  is  very  likely  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  residential  restriction.  If  the 
law  were  to  require  a  blind  person  to  live  in 
the  state  five  to  ten  years  before  re-educational 
facilities  are  offered  the  time  may  pass  when 
re-education   is   possible. 


SPECIAL  LEVY. 

A  specific  provision  for  a  blind  relief  levy 
would,  strictly  speaking,  not  usually  be  neces- 
sary. In  most  states  a  blind  relief  is  probably 
constitutional  only  when  it  is  classified  as  a 
form  of  poor  relief.  The  general  laws  of  the 
state  almost  invariably  vest  in  the  county  the 
authority  to  care  for  the  poor.     In  Illinois  and 


Iowa  the  law  specifies  that  the  blind  relief 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  poor  relief 
funds  of  the  county.  Other  states  indicate  that 
the  blind  relief  shall  be  paid  from  the  general 
funds  of  the  county.  The  laws  of  California 
and  Ohio  authorize  the  counties  to  make  a 
special  levy  for  blind  relief  purposes.  Where 
the  relief  is  paid  from  the  general  funds,  the 
plea  that  the  county  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
relief  is  quite  common.  In  states  where  the 
relief  is  paid  from  the  poor  relief  fund,  two 
tendencies  are  manifest,  the  blind  are  treated 
quite  after  the  fashion  of  other  persons  who 
are  compelled  by  need  to  apply  to  the  county 
for  aid,  and  are  submitted  to  the  humiliation 
from  which  special  blind  relief  laws  are  in- 
tended to  spare  them;  and  the  county  poor  relief 
authorities  frequently  report  that  there  are 
not  adequate  funds  with  which  to  carry  out 
the  blind  relief  law.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  there  should  be  a  provision  in  the 
law  for  a  special  blind  relief  levy. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  the  levy  de- 
pends so  much  upon  the  general  tax  laws  that 
the  amount  must  of  necessity  vary  with  the 
state.  Ohio  makes  a  levy  of  three-tenths  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar.  In  wealthy  counties  of  the 
state  this  has  been  found  to  be  more  than  ade- 
quate. In  the  poorer  counties  this  levy  has 
not  yielded  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  satis- 
factorily the  purpose  of  the  blind  relief  act. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

In  drafting  a  blind  relief  bill  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  within  the  limitations  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  for  which  the  bill  is  being 
drafted.  In  many  of  the  states  where  blind 
relief  laws  are  in  operation  local  opinion  is 
divided  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  leg- 
islation. In  Ohio  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality has  been  very  much  before  the  public. 
In  1908  a  law  passed  four  years  earlier  was 
declared  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  appropriating  public  funds  for  the  pri- 
vate use  of  a  special  class.  In  1913  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  blind  relief  law  enacted  in 
1908  was  upheld  by  the  Ohio  State  Supreme 
Court.  The  law  of  1908  was  held  to  be  within 
the  power  of  the  state  legislature  to  enact  upon 
the  grounds  that  it  is  the  proper  function  of 
the  state  to  care  for  its  poor,  and  that  this 
law  created  machinery  providing  for  a  special 
group  of  public  charges  and  excluding  them 
from  the  benefits  of  any  other  public  relief. 
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In  Missouri  the  question  of  constitutionality 
was  deemed  such  an  obstacle  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  was  secured  especially 
authorizing  the  enactment  of  a  blind  pension 
law. 

Outside  of  Ohio,  however,  the  courts  have 
not  yet  been  called  upon  to  pass  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  particular  phrase  contained  in  the 
Ohio  law  which  seems  to  have  removed  all 
question  of  its  constitutionality  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "And  such  relief  shall  be  in  place  of  all 
other  relief  of  a  public  nature."  (See  Section 
2967  General  Code).*  These  words  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  blind  relief  laws  of  several 
other  states. 

CONCLUSION. 
In  America  we  are  prone  to  feel  that  when 
we  have  placed  upon  the  statute  books  a  law 
which  measures  up  to  our  ideals  in  every  re- 
spect our  work  is  done.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  social 
and  political  reforms  do  not  come  thus  easily. 
When  we  have  enacted  a  law  which  safeguards 
in  every  respect  the  interests  both  of  the  blind 
people  and  of  the  tax-paying  public  we  may 
find  that  it  works  less  satisfactorily  than  does 
some  poorly  drawn  law  in  another  state. 

Until  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  most  local- 
ities is  changed  no  amount  of  wisely  drawn  leg- 
islation will  prevent  the  exercise  of  what  is 
popularly  known  as  "pull"  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  patronage  on  the  other.  When  relief-giv- 
ing officials  openly  boast  that  more  blind  people 
receive  the  "pension"  in  their  county  than  in 
any  other  county  in  the  state,  without  reference 
to  the  relative  need  of  the  blind  in  counties, 
the  public  treasury  is  in  danger  and  the  moral 
stamina  of  the  blind  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
demoralized.  Where  private  relief-giving 
agencies  and  societies  for  the  blind  do  not  co- 
operate with  more  or  less  conscientious  blind 
relief  officials  a  satisfactory  administration  of 
this  aid  will  not  obtain.  The  private  relief 
giving  agency  which  endeavors  to  conserve  its 
funds  by  inducing  county  blind  relief  officials 
to  place  persons  upon  the  relief  list  who  do  not 
legally  belong  there  is  playing  false  with  the 
community.  The  agent  of  an  association  for 
the  blind  who  hastily  and  indiscriminately  ad- 


vises new  cases  to  apply  for  relief  principally 
because  he  sees  no  other  way  of  being  of  as- 
sistance to  them  is  making  an  efficient  blind 
relief  administration  extremely  difficult.  The 
worker  for  the  blind  who  holds  that  his  public 
duty  has  been  discharged  when  he  sees  to  it 
that  the  needy  blind  receive  generous  consid- 
eration at  the  hands  of  the  relief  officials  has 
comprehended  but  one  side  of  his  responsibility. 
If  he  does  not  also  support  the  relief  officials 
in  refusing  aid  where  it  is  not  needed  he  is 
more  disloyal  to  his  trust  than  is  the  niggardly 
official  who  pays  the  relief  grudgingly.  The 
association  or  school  for  the  blind  which  fails 
to  stimulate  among  its  charges  a  pride  in  not 
accepting  the  relief  is  losing  one  of  its  greatest 
opportunities  to  contribute  toward  building  up 
a  strong  blind  relief  administration. 

The  public  will  receive  the  kind  of  blind 
relief  administration  it  demands.  So  long  as 
the  politician  receives  applause  for  declaring 
that  he  believes  every  blind  person  should  re- 
ceive the  relief  regardless  of  legal  technical- 
ities, a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  is  very 
unlikely.  Charity  organization  societies  and  as- 
sociations for  the  blind  are  the  most  important 
factors  in  formulating  public  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  All  that  the  legislator  can  do  is  to 
provide  workable  machinery  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  adequate  blind  relief  and  erect  all 
reasonable  mechanical  safeguards  against 
abuses.  Public  opinion  must  place  behind  this 
machinery  intelligent  direction  and  a  right  spirit 
and  must  afford  it  community  support  if  it  is 
to  function  effectively. 


*For  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Harry  Best's  comprehen- 
sive work,  "The  Blind,"  which  contains  a  chap- 
ter going  into  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  this 
subject.  The  Ohio  State  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions upon  this  question  can  be  found  in  75 
Ohio,   114,   and  89   Ohio,   351. 


ANALYSIS    OF    STATE   LAWS. 
ILLINOIS. 

The  blind  relief  law  of  Illinois  makes  it 
mandatory  upon  the  counties  to  grant  a  benefit 
of  $150.00  a  year  to  blind  persons  of  legal  age 
who  have  an  income  of  not  over  $250.00  a 
year  and  who  have  lived  in  the  state  continu- 
ously for  ten  years  and  in  the  county  for  three 
years.  A  physician  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  must  make  an  examination  and 
state  whether  the  applicant  "is  blind  or  not" 

This  law  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  an 
organization  of  blind  people  known  as  the 
Social  and  Mutual  Advancement  Association  of 
the  Blind  in  Chicago.  The  bill,  as  first  intro- 
duced, made  the  payment  of  relief  mandatory 
upon  county  boards.  A  friend  of  the  measure 
in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
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however,  doubtful  of  its  constitutionality  and 
fearing  that  it  could  not  be  passed  in  its  original 
form,  had  the  bill  amended,  making  the  grant- 
ing of  this  relief  optional.  In  this  form  it 
passed  the  legislature  and  became  a  law  in 
July,  1903.  Under  this  act  only  one-fourth  of 
the  counties  of  the  state  paid  the  relief.  Among 
the  counties  not  paying  the  relief  was  Cook 
County,  in  which  the  city  of  Chicago  is  located. 
This  county  contains  about  one-third  of  the 
blind  population  of  the  state.  Many  futile  ef- 
forts were  made  by  the  organizations  for  the 
blind  of  Chicago  to  induce  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  pay  the  relief  under  this  law.  They 
were  invariably  refused,  upon  the  grounds  of 
lack  of  funds.  There  seems  to  have  been  but 
little  opposition  to  the  law  throughout  the  state 
beyond  the  reluctance  of  county  officials  to 
spend  the  money  required  for  its  operation. 

In  1915  the  blind  people  prevailed  upon  the 
legislature  to  amend  the  law,  making  the  pay- 
ment of  the  relief  mandatory  upon  the  counties. 
So  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain,  all  county 
officials  are  now  complying  with  the  act.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Cook  County,  however, 
have  placed  upon  the  relief  law  the  narrowest 
possible  construction.  They  have  applied  the 
relief  with  a  hard  hand,  associating  with  this 
relief  all  the  humiliation  and  stigma  connected 
with  other  forms  of  county  poor  relief.  For 
example,  in  calculating  the  income  of  the  blind 
parent  applying  for  relief,  they  have  included 
the  income  from  wages  of  any  minor  child.  As 
a  result  the  father  of  a  boy  earning  $5.00  a 
week,  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  is  held  to 
have  an  income  of  over  $250.00  and  therefore 
is  not  eligible  to  the  relief.  Again,  a  blind 
person  obtaining  a  position  paying  a  wage  of 
$6.00  a  week  is  immediately  dropped  from  the 
blind  relief  list  because,  if  he  were  to  continue 
earning  at  this  rate  he  would  be  receiving  an 
income  of  over  $250.00  a  year.  When  a  blind 
person  loses  such  a  position  he  is  often  not  re- 
turned to  the  relief  list  for  several  months. 

The  result  has  been  to  cause  the  blind  people 
and  many  of  the  social  workers  for  the  blind 
to  regard  as  justifiable  many  forms  of  decep- 
tion practised  by  blind  applicants  in  concealing 
their  true  income.  The  decrease  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  has  also  intensified 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  blind  and  their  friends. 
It  may  have  been  possible  in  1903  for  a  blind 
person  to  live  on  an  income  of  $250.00  a  year, 
but  the  present  cost  of  living  makes  absurd  the 
provision    that    no    one    having    an    income    of 


more  than  $250.00  a  year  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  relief.  Social  workers  of  Illinois  condemn 
the  blind  relief  act;  first,  because  it  is  inflex- 
ible and  recognizes  no  degree  of  need;  sec- 
ond, because  it  is  inadequate;  third,  because  it 
discourages  industry  on  the  part  of  persons 
having  an  annual  income  of  slightly  less  than 
$250.00  dollars;  fourth,  because  it  provides  no 
machinery  for  constructive  work  in  the  form  of 
re-education,  etc.  It  is  pointed  out,  for  example, 
that  if  a  man  having  an  income  of  $200.00  a 
year  should  by  considerable  effort  increase  his 
income  to  $300.00  a  year,  he  would  immediate- 
ly be  penalized  by  losing  his  relief  of  $150.00. 
He  would,  therefore,  be  $50.00  worse  off  than 
if  he  had  not  made  the  increased  effort.  The 
principle  of  the  Illinois  law,  setting  an  arbi- 
trary maximum  income  which  forms  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  indigent  and  those  not 
indigent,  has  been  copied  by  many  of  the 
western  states.  Everywhere  it  has  had  the 
same  effect.  Persons  employed  in  workshops 
and  in  other  occupations  where  their  income 
can  easily  be  ascertained  by  the  agents  of  the 
county  boards  have  sought  other  forms  of  em- 
ployment as  soon  as  their  wages  approached  the 
legal  maximum  under  which  they  can  receive 
the  county  aid.  The  worst  manifestation  of  this 
tendency  is  the  practice  of  such  persons  of  re- 
sorting to  begging.  Another  feature  in  the 
Illinois  law  which  has  been  widely  copied  is 
the  clause  which  reads  as  follows: 

"That  no  person  or  persons  *  *  *  who  have 
not  resided  within  the  State  of  Illinois  con- 
tinuously for  ten  (10)  consecutive  years,  and  in 
their  respective  counties  three  (3)  years  im- 
mediately before  applying  for  said  benefit,  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  object  of  this  measure,  of  course,  is  to 
protect  Illinois  against  an  immigration  of  de- 
pendent blind  people  attracted  by  the  county 
aid  granted  under  this  act.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  law,  however,  not  only  those  who  have 
moved  into  the  state  after  losing  their  sight  are 
excluded  from  the  blind  benefit,  but  also  those 
who  lose  their  sight  after  moving  into  Illinois 
must  reside  in  the  state  ten  years  and  in  the 
county  three  years-  Obviously,  such  a  restric- 
tion is  unnecessary  and  can  have  no  good  pur- 
pose. The  only  explanation  of  such  a  pro- 
vision is  that  those  drafting  the  law  did  not 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  many  persons 
might  lose  their  sight  after  innocently  taking  up 
residence    in   the   state. 
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The  counties  of  the  state  do  not  all  make  a 
separate  appropriation  for  blind  relief  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  ex- 
act information  as  to  the  amount  expended  for 
blind  relief  throughout  the  state.  According 
to  an  investigation  recently  made  by  the  Illinois 
State  Welfare  Department*  the  estimated 
amount  paid  for  blind  relief  purposes  by  all  of 
the  counties  in  1918  was  $330,000.00,  of  which 
$45,000.00  was  paid  by  Cook  County.  The 
total  number  of  recipients  is  estimated  at  2,200, 
of  which  300  were  in  Cook  County.  The  preva- 
lence of  trachoma  in  the  southern  section  of 
Illinois  has  placed  a  tremendous  burden  upon 
counties  in  that  section  of  the  state.  In  Hardin 
County  one-eighth  of  the  entire  tax  levy  is  ex- 
pended for  blind  relief  purposes.  The  southern 
counties  have  not  only  the  largest  number  of 
blind  relief  recipients  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  but  they  are  also  the  counties  least 
able  financially  to  meet  this  obligation.  When 
we  consider  the  prevalence  of  trachoma  and 
other  infectious  eye  diseases  in  Illinois,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  outside  of  Cook  County  almost 
no  effort  is  being  made  by  those  in  charge  of 
blind  relief  administration  to  diagnose  the  eye 
condition  of  applicants  for  blind  relief,  or  to 
prevent  the  multiplication  of  applicants  as  a 
result  of  infection.  Since  those  counties  least 
able  financially  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  pre- 
vention are  the  most  burdened  by  dependent 
blind  persons,  it  would  seem  that  state  co-oper- 
ation is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem. 


ILLINOIS   RELIEF   FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Approved  May   11,   1903. 

Section  245.  Obligatory  upon  County  to  Con- 
tribute from  Charity  Fund  for  Support  of 
Blind  Coming  under  This  Act. — 1.  Be  it  enacted 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  and  obligatory  upon  any  county 
to  contribute  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  from 
the  charity  or  general  funds  toward  the  sup- 
port of  any  blind  person  who  may  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  (As  amended  by 
act  approved  June  25,  1915,  in  force  July  1, 
I9I5-) 

Section  146.  Benefit  for  Blind — 2.  That  all 
male  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  all  female  persons  over  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  who  are  declared  to  be  blind  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  set  forth,  and  who  come  within 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  receive  as  a 
benefit  $150  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  upon 
warrants  properly  drawn  upon  the  treasurer  of 
the  county  of  which  such  person  or  persons  are 
residents.    (As   amended  June   25,    1915.) 


*The    Institution    Quarterly,   Vol.    xi,    Nos.   2 
and  3,  page  89. 


Section  247.  Who  Not  Entitled  to  Provisions 
of  This  Act — 3.  That  no  person  or  persons  who 
are  charges  of  any  charitable  institution  of 
this  state  or  of  any  county  or  city  thereof,  or 
persons  having  an  income  of  more  than  $250 
per  annum,  or  persons  who  have  not  resided 
within  the  State  of  Illinois  continuously  for  ten 
consecutive  years,  and  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties three  years  immediatelv  before  applying  for 
said  benefit,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  provisions 
of  this    act. 

Section  248.  Duty  of  Commissioners  to  Ap- 
point Examiner  of  the  Blind — 4.  It  is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners or  board  of  supervisors  in  each  county 
in  this  state  to  appoint  a  regular  practising 
physician  whose  official  title  shall  be  "Exam- 
iner of  the  Blind,"  who  shall  keep  an  office 
open  in  some  convenient  place  during  the  entire 
year  for  the  examining  of  applicants  for  said 
benefit.      (As  amended  June  25,   1915.) 

Section  249.  Duty  of  Examiner  of  the  Blind 
— Certificate — Register — Compensation — 5.  It  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  examiner  of  the 
blind  to  examine  all  applicants  for  benefit  re- 
ferred to  him  by  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners or  board  of  supervisors,  and  to  indorse 
on  the  application  a  certificate  to  such  applicant, 
showing  whether  he  or  she  is  blind  or  not. 
Said  examiner  shall  keep  a  register  in  which 
he  shall  enter  the  facts  contained  in  each  cer- 
tificate. He  shall  be  paid  from  the  county 
treasury  for  his  services  the  sum  of  $2.00  for 
each  applicant  so  examined. 

Section  250.  Applicants  for  Benefit — Affida- 
vit— Duty  of  County  Clerk — 6.  All  persons 
claiming  the  benefit  provided  herein  may  come 
before  the  county  clerk  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties and  make  affidavit  to  the  facts  which  bring 
him  or  her  within  the  provisions  of  this  act 
which  shall  be  deemed  an  application  for  said 
benefits:  Two  citizens,  resident  of  the  county, 
shall  be  required  to  make  affidavits  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  known  said  applicant  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  county  for  the  three  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  filing  of  said  applica- 
tion; the  county  clerk  shall  immediately  refer 
the  application  to  the  examiner  of  the  blind  for 
said  county.      (As  amended  June  25,   1915.) 

Section  251.  Register  to  be  Kept  by  County 
Clerk — Must  Certify  at  Each  Meeting  of  Com- 
missioners— Time  Payment  Begins — 7.  The  coun- 
ty clerk  shall  register  the  name  and  address  and 
number  of  applicant  and  date  of  the  examina- 
tion of  each  of  the  applicants  who  has  been  so 
determined  to  be  entitled  to  said  benefit  at 
each  meeting  of  such  county  commissioners,  or 
county  supervisors  of  the  county,  who  shall 
certify  to  the  county  commissioners  or  county 
supervisors  of  the  county  the  names  and  resi- 
dences of  each  applicant  so  determined  by  the 
examiner  to  be  entitled  to  said  benefit,  and  such 
applicant  so  determined  by  the  examiner  to  be 
entitled  to  said  benefit  shall  be  entitled  to  said 
benefit  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
months,  April,  July,  and  October  thereafter 
to  be  provided  as  set  forth  in  Section  6  of  this 
article.     (As  amended  June  25,  1915.) 

Section  252.  Duty  of  Commissioners,  etc.,  to 
Provide  for  Payment — 8.  It  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  or 
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board  of  supervisors,  of  each  county  in  this 
state  to  provide  in  the  annual  appropriation  for 
the  payment  of  persons  so  entitled  to  said  bene- 
fit who  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  to  cause  warrants  on  the  county 
treasurer  to  be  drawn,  properly  indorsed,  pay- 
able to  each  of  said  persons  in  said  county 
each  quarter  in  each  year  thereafter,  or  until 
said  disability  is  removed.  Said  board  shall 
also  provide  in  the  annual  appropriation  for 
payment  of  persons  who  may  be  needed  for 
such  purpose.      (As  amended  June  25,   1915.) 

Section  253.  Penalty  for  False  Affidavit — 9. 
Any  person  who  shall  make  a  false  affidavit  in 
order  to  secure  the  benefit  herein  provided  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 


WISCONSIN. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Illinois  Blind 
Relief  Law  in  1903,  blind  persons  in  Wisconsin 
became  interested  in  the  subject.  The  leading 
spirit  in  this  movement  was  Adam  Zepp,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  ef- 
forts that  the  first  law  was  finally  passed.  The 
plan  at  first  was  to  secure  a  relief  paid  by  the 
state.  Legal  advisors  of  the  blind,  however, 
held  that  the  state  could  not  constitutionally 
pay  such  relief,  but  that  the  State  Legislature 
could  authorize  the  counties  to  grant  such  aid, 
should  the  county  board  of  supervisors  see  fit 
to  do  so.  In  1907  the  original  law  was  passed. 
It  authorized  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  to  each  blind  man  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  blind  woman  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  provided  the  income  of  the  appli- 
cant was  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  d(  1 
lars,  and  further  provided  that  he  had  been 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  ten  years  a,.d 
of  the  county  three  years  next  preceding  the 
filing  of  his  application  for  aid. 

This  law  was  in  operation  without  amend- 
ment for  ten  years.  In  1917,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  blind  people  and  their  friends  through- 
out the  state,  it  was  modified  to  meet  certain 
objections.  The  amendment  authorized  the 
county  boards  to  grant  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  applicants  having  no  income,  and 
also  to  give  additional  aid  if  necessary.  Those 
having  an  income  of  less  than  $250.00  could 
still  receive  the  $100.00.  The  three-year  period 
of  residence  in  a  county  was  reduced  to  one 
year  and  a  provision  made  whereby  the  re- 
cipient of  the  aid  could  remove  into  another 
county  without  an  interruption  of  his  allowance. 

In  1919  the  law  was  still  further  amended. 
It  now  grants  to  the  applicant  who  has  an 
income  of  more  than  fifty  dollars  and  less  than 
two  hundred   and   fifty,   one  hundred   dollars  if 


he  be  blind  and  two  hundred  dollars  if  he  be 
blind  and  deaf;  and  if  the  income  be  less  than 
fifty  dollars  he  may  receive  two  hundred  dol- 
lars if  blind,  and  four  hundred  if  blind  and 
deaf,  and  such  additional  aid  as  the  county 
board  may  see  fit  to  grant- 

All  applicants  for  aid  under  the  Wisconsin 
law  are  acted  upon  by  the  county  boards  in 
regular  session  which  occurs  in  November  of 
each  year.  In  populous  counties,  like  the  one 
in  which  Milwaukee  is  located,  however,  ad- 
journed meetings  of  the  county  boards  are 
held  every  two  weeks,  so  that  in  practice  ap- 
plicants may  be  acted  upon  in  these  counties 
at  any  time  during  the  year.  The  main  criti- 
cisms of  the  Wisconsin  law  are:  first,  the  in- 
adequacy of  payments  usually  made;  second, 
the  tacit  assumption  that  a  blind  person  having 
an  income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is 
not  in  need  of  relief;  third,  lack  of  uniformity 
of  administration  among  the  counties  in  the 
state;  fourth,  laxity  of  county  officers  in  mak- 
ing investigations  both  of  new  applicants  and 
of  recipients  who  have  been  on  the  pay  roll  for 
some  time;  and  fifth,  the  residential  require- 
ment which  excludes  persons  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  the  state  from  the  benefits  of  the 
law  until  they  have  acquired  a  ten  year's  resi- 
dence. 

There  is  a  firm  conviction  among  many  of  the 
thoughtful  blind  people  throughout  Wisconsin 
that  a  satisfactory  blind  relief  administration 
cannot  be  obtained  until  this  administration  is 
placed   in   some  way  under  state  control. 


WISCONSIN  BLIND  RELIEF  LAW. 
Section  572  I  (As  amended  June  8,  1917-) 
1.  Any  male  person  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  any  female  person  over  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  who  is  declared  to  be  blind 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  who  is 
not  an  inmate  of  any  charitable  reformatory 
or  penal  institution  in  this  state  *  *  *  and  who 
(A)  has  an  income  of  less  than  $250  per  annum, 
and  who  has  been  a  bona-fide  resident  of  this 
state  for  ten  years  and  of  the  county  in  which 
such  application  is  made  for  at  least  *  *  *  one 
year  next  preceding  the  making  of  the  applica- 
tion hereinafter  set  forth,  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  county  board,  receive  from  the  county  in 
which  such  person  or  persons  are  residents,  a 
benefit  of  $100  per  annum,  payable  quarterly; 
or  (B)  has  no  income,  and  who  has  been  a 
bona-fide  resident  of  this  state  for  ten  years, 
and  is  a  resident  of  the  county  wherein  appli- 
cation is  made  at  the  time  of  making  the  appli- 
cation, may  be  entitled  to  receive  from  said 
county  a  benefit  of  $150  annually,  payable 
quarterly,  and  such  additional  aid  as  the 
county  board  may  determine. 
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2.  Payment  made  under  paragraph  (B)  of 
sub-section  I  by  any  county,  to  any  person 
within,  and  for  the  first  year  after  such  person 
takes  residence  therein,  shall  be  and  constitute 
a  charge  against  the  county  in  this  state  where- 
in such  persons  resided  for  one  full  year  or 
more  next  preceding  removal  into  the  county 
which  paid  such  benefits.  The  clerk  of  the 
county  wherein  such  benefits  were  paid,  shall 
certify  to  the  clerk  of  such  other  county  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  so  paid,  and  said  clerk 
upon  the  receipt  of  such  certificate  shall  draw 
his  warrant  upon  the  county  treasurer  in  favor 
of  the  county  which  paid  such  benefit  for  the 
amount  named  in  such  certificate. 

Section  572  J.  Examiner  of  Blind;  Records — 
Fee — The  county  board  may  appoint  a  regular 
practising  physician,  whose  official  title  shall  be 
"Examiner  of  the  Blind",  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  examine  all  applicants  for  the  benefit,  and 
to  indorse  on  the  application  a  certificate  show- 
ing whether  such  applicant  is  blind  or  not,  and 
file  the  application  so  indorsed,  in  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk.  Such  Examiner  shall  keep  a 
register  in  which  he  shall  enter  the  name  and 
address  of  each  applicant  so  examined,  and  the 
date  and  results  of  such  examination.  Such  Ex- 
aminer shall  be  paid  from  the  county  for  his 
services  the  sum  of  $2.00  for  each  applicant 
so  examined. 

Section  572  K.  (As  Amended  June  8,  1917.) 
Any  person  claiming  the  benefit  as  provided  in 
Section  572  I  to  572  O  inclusive,  shall  make  affi- 
davit before  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  in 
which  he  resides  of  the  facts  which  bring  him 
within  the  provision  of  this  act,  which  affidavit 
shall  be  deemed  an  application  for  said  benefit. 
Such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
affidavits  of  two  free-holders  residing  in  the 
county,  that  they  are  personally  acquainted  with 
such  applicant  and  know  that  he  has  been  a 
bona-fide  resident  of  this  state  for  ten  years, 
and  of  said  county  for  *  *  *  one  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  filing  of  such  application; 
or,  if  application  is  made  for  the  benefit  under 
paragraph  (B)  of  Section  1  of  Section  572  I, 
said  free-holders'  affidavit  shall  state  that  the 
applicant  is  a  bona-fide  resident  of  said  county 
and  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  county  from 
which  he  removed  to  the  county  in  which  such 
application  is  made,  and  the  length  of  time  the 
applicant  resided   in   such  former  county. 

Section  572  L.  Filing  of  Application — The 
county  clerk  shall,  upon  receiving  such  applica- 
tion, file  the  same  with  the  Examiner  of  the 
Blind. 

Section  572  M.  County  Clerk  to  Register  and 
Certify — The  county  clerk  shall  register  the 
name  and  address  of  the  applicant  and  the 
date  of  the  examination,  and  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  November  of  each  year,  he  shall 
certify  to  the  county  board  of  the  county  the 
name  and  residence  of  each  applicant  who  has 
been  found  blind  by  the  Examiner  of  the  Blind. 

Section  572  N.  County  Tax  for  Blind  Relief. 
— The  county  board  of  any  county  in  which  such 
application  has  been  made  may,  in  its  discretion, 
annually  levy  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  property 
in  the  county  sufficient  to  pay  said  benefit  to  the 
persons    entitled    to    the    same,    and    who    have 


complied  with  the  provisions  of  Section  572  I  to 
O    inclusive. 

Section  572  O.  False  Affidavits  Perjury — Any 
person  who  shall  make  a  false  affidavit  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefits  provided  in  Section  572  I 
to  O  inclusive,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed 
guilty  of  perjury. 


NEBRASKA. 

The  Nebraska  blind  relief  law  was  passed 
in  the  spring  of  1917.  The  enactment  of  this 
law  was  secured  through  the  efforts  of  a  group 
of  members  of  the  Nebraska  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  of  a  group  of  influential  business 
men  who  became  interested  in  this  cause. 

The  law  permitted  counties  to  pay  a  relief 
not  to  exceed  $300.00  a  year  to  blind  persons 
having  an  income  of  less  than  $300.00  a  year. 
The  law  excluded  the  county  in  which  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  is  located  from  any 
claim  for  such  relief  on  the  part  of  those  "who 
had  been  drawn  to  such  county  by  virtue  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  being  located  there- 
in." 

The  Nebraska  law  is  comparatively  liberal 
in  its  definition  of  indigence  and  in  the  maxi- 
mum amount  allowed  under  the  law.  Unfor- 
tunately, but  a  very  few  of  the  counties  of  the 
state  have  taken  any  advantage  of  this  legis- 
lation. This  is  due  first  to  the  fact  that  the 
granting  of  relief  under  this  statute  is  permis- 
sive rather  than  mandatory,  and  second  because 
no  organized  effort  has  been  made  in  many  of 
the  counties  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  blind 
relief  purposes  when  the  budget  for  the  year 
is  being  made  up.  This  could  probably  be 
overcome  in  many  instances  by  bringing  to  the 
county  commissioners  in  an  impersonal  way  the 
need  of  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  when 
the  funds  for  other  county  activities  are  being 
provided.  The  county  in  which  the  city  of 
Omaha  is  located  is  the  most  populous  of  the 
state.  It  has,  however,  refused  to  pay  a  special 
blind  relief  on  the  grounds  that  it  does  not  wish 
to  attract  the  dependent  blind  people  from  the 
surrounding  communities.  This  county  has  been 
rather  liberal  in  its  granting  of  poor  relief  and 
the  authorities  feel  that  in  this  way  they  have 
discharged  their  responsibility.  There  are  two 
interesting  features  of  this  law;  first,  the  defini- 
tion of  blindness  which  has  been  discussed  on 
page  27,  and  second,  the  exemption  of  the 
county  in  which  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
is  located,  from  all  claims  for  relief  on  the  part 
of  persons  drawn  there  "by  virtue  of  the  afore- 
said  State   School    for   the   Blind   being   located 
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therein."  There  is  an  element  of  justice  in  this 
exemption  though  it  would  be  very  hard  to  ad- 
minister it  fairly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
county  in  which  the  school  is  located  has  evi- 
dently acted  upon  the  assumption  that  had  there 
been  no  school  for  the  blind  in  the  county  there 
would  have  been  no  blind  people  there,  there- 
fore, no  relief  is  granted  to  any  persons  with- 
out sight.  The  business  men  of  most  counties 
would  hardly  forego  the  advantage  of  having 
a  state  school  for  the  blind  located  in  the 
county  in  order  to  exempt  themselves  from 
taxes   for   blind    relief   purposes. 

In  most  of  the  counties  of  the  state  granting 
blind  relief,  applications  are  received  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney  and  presented  to  the  ju- 
venile court  officials,  who  have  charge  of  the 
mother's  pension.  Investigations  are  made  by 
an  agent  of  this  department  and  the  report  is 
submitted  to  the  county  commissioners  who 
pay  the  award  recommended  without  further 
question.  There  were  very  few  instances^ 
however,  in  which  the  legitimate  maximum  of 
$300.00    a    year    was    paid. 


CHAPTER    171 

NEBRASKA    SESSION    LAWS    FOR    1917 

Introduced    by    Mr.    Mills 

An   Act   to    Provide   for   the  Relief   of    Worthy 
Blind  in  the    County. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska: 

Section  1.  Blind — County  Aid  to  —  The 
county  board  of  every  county  may  contribute 
such  sums  of  moneys  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  county  toward  the  support  of  every 
worthy  blind  person  free  from  vicious  habits, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  except  in  such  coun- 
ties as  contain  a  state  school  for  the  blind, 
then  in  that  case  said  county  shall  in  no  case 
be  held  for  the  hereinafter  aid  to  any  such 
person  who  has  been  drawn  to  such  county  by 
virtue  of  the  aforesaid  state  school  for  the 
blind  being   located   therein. 

Section  2.  Who  Entitled  to  Aid— That  all 
male  blind  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  all  female  blind  persons  over 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  are  declared 
to  be  blind  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth, 
and  who  come  within  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  may  receive  such  an  amount  as  said  coun- 
ty board  may  deem  right  as  benefit,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300  per  annum,  payable  quarterly  upon 
warrants  properly  drawn  upon  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  of  which  such  person  or  persons 
are  residents.  To  be  blind  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  the  person  must  be  destitute 
of  useful   vision. 


Section  3.  Said  blind  person  must  be  resi- 
dent of  this  state  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  or 
become  a  resident  of  the  county  for  one  year 
and  of  the  state  five  years,  before  entitled  to 
said  benefits.  Any  person  who  has  an  income 
of  less  than  $300  per  annum,  and  who  is  desti- 
tute of  useful  vision  so  as  to  be  incapitated  for 
the  performance  of  labor,  rendering  such  per- 
son incapable  of  earning  a  support,  is  entitled, 
upon  proper  proof,  to  the  benefits  of  this  act. 
Approved,    April    24,    1917. 


IOWA. 

Unlike  the  blind  relief  legislation  in  most 
states  the  Iowa  law  was  not  the  result  of  agi- 
tation carried  on  by  blind  people.  The  bill 
was  fathered  by  Representative  C.  L.  Ander- 
son of  Stanton,  Iowa.  The  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Anderson  is  interest- 
ing: 

"I  have  always  wished  to  be  able  to  do 
something  to  relieve  the  blind  from  the  odium 
of  receiving  charity  and  to  be  able  to  secure  a 
pension  for  them  from  the  commonwealth. 
When  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  General  Assembly  one  of  the  measures 
I  wished  to  introduce  was  a  bill  providing 
pensions  for  the  Blind.  Perhaps  a  case  in  my 
town  was  an  incentive.  Mr.  B.,  a  man  of 
small  means,  with  a  family  of  four  children, 
was  suddenly  stricken  blind,  leaving  the  fam- 
ily   dependent    on    charity. 

"I  patterned  the  bill  on  laws  enacted  by 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  A  few  states  had  at 
that  time  laws  relating  to  aid  for  the  blind; 
but  their  provisions  were  generally  inade- 
quate. 

"No  blind  person  had  asked  me  to  secure 
this  law;  but  some  blind  men  in  Des  Moines 
conferred  with  me  regarding  the  bill  after  it 
wras  introduced.  To  my  knowledge  no  blind 
person    opposed    it. 

"The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
February  second,  1915,  and  passed  by  that  body 
March  twenty-second.  It  passed  the  Senate 
April  sixteenth  and  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor   the    following   day." 

The  original  Iowa  law  provided  that  Coun- 
ty Boards  of  Supervisors  might  in  their  dis- 
cretion grant  to  needy  blind  women  over  the 
age  of  18  and  to  needy  blind  men  over  the  age  of 
21  a  quarterly  relief  not  to  exceed  $150.00  a  year. 
A  needy  blind  person  was  defined  as  one  hav- 
ing an  income  of  less  than  $300.00  a  year.  Many 
Iowa  County  Boards  of  Supervisors  exercised 
their  discretion  to  the  extent  of  not  paying  am 
relief  under  this  act.  Accordingly  in  1919  a 
group  of  blind  people  of  Des  Moines,  amonj 
whom  L.  E.  Howard  and  Jas.  Managh  were 
active,  drafted  an  amendment  to  the  blind 
relief     law.        The     essential     feature     of     this 
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amendment  made  it  compulsory  upon  County 
Boards  of  Supervisors  to  grant  an  annual  re- 
lief of  $150.00  to  blind  persons  having  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $300.00,  and  gave  them  the 
discretionary  power  to  grant  in  addition  a  relief 
of  not  to  exceed  $150.00  a  year.  This  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  April    10,   1919. 

A  comparison  of  the  record  of  votes  in  the 
Legislature  upon  the  original  law  and  upon 
its  amendment  is,  I  believe,  fairly  indicative 
of  the  growth  of  popularity  of  the  blind  relief 
law  during  the  four  years  1915  to  1919.  The 
vote  in  1915  on  Mr.  Anderson's  bill  stood  in 
the  House  57  for,  17  against — 34  not  voting. 
55  votes  were  required  for  its  passage.  In  the 
Senate,  36  for,  2  against— 12  not  voting.  The 
vote  on  the  amendment  in  1919,  House  91  for, 
2  against — 15  not  voting;  oenate,  41  for,  1 
against — 8    not   voting. 

The  Iowa  law  still  has  certain  defects  which 
its  friends  have  recognized.  There  is  a  great 
lack  of  uniformity  in  administration  through- 
out the  state.  The  amendment  will  tend  to 
correct  this  to  some  extent,  although  it  is  prob- 
able that  only  the  minimum  grant  will  be  paid 
by  many  of  the  counties  that  refused  to  pay 
under  the  law  before  it  was  made  compulsory. 
In  few  counties  is  there  any  constructive  policy 
governing  the  administration  of  this  fund. 
County  boards  give  much  more  consideration 
to  how  much  money  shall  be  allowed  than  to 
how  much  the   applicant   needs. 

Another  defect  is  the  residential  provision 
which  requires  persons  to  live  in  the  state 
five  years  before  they  may  be  allowed  the  re- 
lief, regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were 
blind  when  they  moved  into  the  state.  This 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  permit  a  resident 
of  the  state  to  receive  the  relief  immediately 
upon  losing  his  sight  even  though  he  may  not 
have  lived  in  the  state  for  five  years. 

Another  feature  of  the  law  which  should  be 
eliminated  provides  that  the  applications  for 
relief  must  be  laid  before  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the 
calendar  year.  Obviously  such  a  regulation 
might  work  a  hardship  upon  many  applicants. 
Fortunately,  county  boards  have  more  or  less 
generally  ignored  this  requirement  and  so  it 
has  done  little  harm. 


IOWA    CHAPTER   238. 
COUNTY    AID    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

H.   B.    175. 

An   Act   for    the    Relief    of    the    Blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State   of  Iowa: 

Section  1.  County  Aid  to  Blind  Authorized 
— That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  county  to 
contribute  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  from 
the  poor  fund  toward  the  support  of  any  blind 
person  who  may  come  under  the  provision 
of    this    act. 

Section  2.  Blind  Citizens  Benefit  Allowance 
— That  all  male  citizens  over  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years  and  all  female  citizens  over  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  who  are  declared  to  be 
blind  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  and 
who  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  receive  as  a  benefit  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150.00)  per 
annum,  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  dol- 
lars ($300.00)  per  annum,  payable  quarterly, 
upon  warrants  properly  drawn  upon  the 
treasurer  of  the  county  of  which  such  citizen 
or  citizens  are  resident.  The  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  shall  at  their  discretion 
determine  what  sum  between  one  hundred  fifty 
dollars  and  three  hundred  shall  go  to  such 
citizen  or  citizens. 

Section  3.  Who  Entitled  to  Aid — That  no 
person  or  persons  who  are  charges  of  any 
charitable  institution  in  this  state,  or  persons 
having  an  income  of  more  than  $300  per  an- 
num, or  persons  who  have  not  resided  within 
the  State  of  Iowa,  continuously  for  five  con- 
secutive years  and  in  their  respective  counties 
one  year,  immediately  before  applying  for  said 
benefit,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Section  4.  Examinations — It  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  in 
each  county  in  this  state  to  appoint  a  regular 
practising  physician,  whose  official  title  shall 
be  "Examiner  of  the  Blind"  who  shall  keep 
an  office  open  in  some  convenient  place  during 
the  first  week  of  each  ^ear  for  the  examining 
of   applicants   for  said  benefit. 

Section  5.  Duty  of  Examiner — Fee — It  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  examiner  of  the 
blind  to  examine  all  applicants  for  benefit, 
referred  to  him  by  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors and  to  endorse  on  the  application  a 
certificate  to  each  applicant,  showing  whether 
he  or  she  is  blind  or  not.  Said  examiner  shall 
keep  a  register  in  which  he  shall  enter  the 
facts  contained  in  each  certificate.  He  shall 
be  paid  from  the  county  treasury  for  his  ser- 
vices the  sum  of  $2.00  for  each  applicant  so 
examined. 

Section  6.  Application  for  Relief — All  per- 
sons claiming  the  benefit  provided  may  go  be- 
fore the  county  clerk  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties and  make  affidavit  to  the  facts  which 
bring  him  or  her  within  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  which  shall  be  deemed  an  application  for 
said  benefit;  two  citizens,  residents  of  the 
county,  shall  be  required  to  make  affidavits  to 
the   fact  that  they   have   known   said    applicant 
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to  be  a  resident  of  the  state  for  five  years,  and 
of  the  county  for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  said  application,  and  the 
count\  clerk  shall  bring  the  same  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
who  shall  refer  the  application  to  the  ex- 
aminer of  the  blind  for  said  county. 

Section  7.  Duty  of  Clerk — The  county  clerk 
shall  register  the  name  and  address  and  num- 
ber of  applicant,  and  date  of  the  examination 
of  each  of  the  applicants  who  has  been  so 
determined  to  be  entitled  to  said  benefit,  and 
each  year  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
January  he  shall  certify  to  the  county  board 
of  supervisors  the  names  and  residences  of 
each   applicant. 

Section  8.  Duty  of  Supervisors — It  is  here- 
by made  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  countv  in  this  state  to  cause  war- 
rants on  the  county  treasurer  to  be  drawn, 
properly  endorsed,  payable  to  each  of  said 
persons  in  said  county  each  quarter  of  each 
year,  thereafter,  during  the  life  of  said  per- 
sons while  they  are  residents  of  said  county, 
or   until    said    disability   is   removed. 

Approved   April    17,   1915. 

Amended  April   19,   1919. 


KANSAS. 
In  191 1  the  Kansas  Legislature  enacted  a 
law  authorizing  boards  of  county  commission- 
ers to  grant  to  persons  wTho  have  lost  both 
hands,  both  feet,  or  one  hand  and  one  foot,  or 
both  eyes  a  pension  not  to  exceed  $50.00  per 
month.  Such  persons  must  be  without  parents 
or  near  relatives  able  to  support  them.  The 
law  further  provides  that  boards  of  county 
commissioners  may  not  grant  more  than  $25.00 
per  month  without  submitting  the  question  to 
a  vote  of  the  people.  The  residential  qualifi- 
cations were  15  years  in  the  state  and  10 
years  in  the  county. 

In  1913  the  law  was  slightly  amended,  ex- 
tending the  benefit  of  this  pension  to  "those 
who  are  otherwise  wholly  disabled  from  per- 
forming  any   manual    labor." 

In  1915  the  law  was  again  amended,  remov- 
ing from  the  benefits  of  this  act  persons  who 
have  lost  one  hand  and  one  foot,  and  reducing 
the  residential  qualifications  to  10  years  in  the 
state  and  2  years  in  the  county,  or  to  actual 
residence  in  the  state  at  the  time  of  becoming 
disabled. 

This  law  has  been  sighted  in  many  aca- 
demic discussions  of  the  problems  of  blind  re- 
lief, as  an  ideal  provision  in  as  much  as  it 
does  not  select  the  blind  as  a  special  class  dis- 
tinguished   from    other    disabled    persons.      Its 


benefits,  however,  have  not  been  very  gener- 
ally enjoyed.  As  the  law  is  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory  upon  boards  of  county  com- 
missioners, but  35  out  of  the  105  counties  of 
Kansas  pay  this  pension  to  blind  persons.  In 
the  summer  of  1919,  but  98  blind  persons  in 
the  entire  state  were  receiving  this  pension. 
The  total  sum  of  money  paid  for  this  purpose 
amounted  to   $14,650  for  the  year. 

The  rather  crude  method  of  submitting  to 
popular  vote  the  question  of  granting  more 
than  $25.00  per  month  is  a  very  unusual  appli- 
cation of  the  referendum  principal.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  there  is  at  least  one  in- 
stance in  which  it  was  put  into  operation;  in 
Bourbon  County,  shortly  after  the  law  went 
into    effect. 

In  191 5  the  language  of  the  law  authorizing 
county  commissioners  to  grant  the  pension  was 
slightly  amended.  The  1913  pension  reads, 
"That  the  board  of  county  commissioners — is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  pay  a 
monthly  pension,  not  to  exceed  $50.00  per 
month,"  etc.  The  1915  revision  reads,  "That 
the  board  of  county  commissioners — is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  in  their  discretion 
and  by  unanimous  vote  to  pay  a  monthly  pen- 
sion, not  to  exceed  $50.00  per  month,"  etc.  It 
was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  grant  full  authority  to  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  in  its  own  discretion  to  pay  a 
pension  up  to  $50.00  per  month.  The  clause 
requiring  a  popular  referendum  on  grants  ex- 
ceeding $25.00  per  month  was,  however,  not 
repealed,  so  that  boards  of  county  commission- 
ers in  the  state  vary  in  their  interpretation  of 
their    powers. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "pension"  in  this  law.  Though  special 
blind  relief  is  popularly  known  as  a  blind 
pension  in  most  states,  it  is  not  technically  so 
termed   in   any   except  the   Kansas  law. 

The  original  enactment  of  the  Kansas  law, 
unlike  similar  provisions  in  most  other  states, 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  possible  beneficiaries,  or  of  blind  people 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  It,  like 
the  Iowa  law,  was  an  outgrowth  of  an  interest 
in  certain  handicapped  individuals  which 
prompted  the  author  to  secure  the  passage  of 
such    an    act. 
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KANSAS 
CHAPTER    263 

County  Commissioners  Authorized   to  Pay  Pen- 
sions   to     Certain    Persons. 

House   Bill    No.    729. 

An  Act  Amending  Section  I  of  Chapter   149  of 
the    Session    Laws    of    191 3,    relative    to    the 
Payment     of    Pensions     to     Certain    Persons, 
and  Repealing  said  Original  Section. 
Be    it    enacted    by    the   Legislature    of    the    State 
of  Kansas: 
Section    1.       That   Section    1    of   Chapter    149 
of  the  Session  Laws  of  the  State  of  Kansas  of 
1913,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  any  county  in  the  state 
of  Kansas  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered in  their  discretion  and  by  unan- 
imous vote  to  pay  a  monthly  pension, 
not  to  exceed  $50.00  per  month,  to  any 
person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  has  lost  both  hands,  or  both  feet,  or 
both  eyes,  or  otherwise  wholly  disabled 
from  performing  any  manual  labor  and 
whose  parents  or  near  relatives  are  not 
financially  capable  of  caring  for  them, 
provided  such  person  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state  of  Kansas  for  ten 
years,  and  of  the  county  wherein  such 
pension  is  applied  for  two  years  pre- 
vious to  date  of  application  for  pension, 
or  was  an  actual  resident  of  the  state  at 
the  time  such  person  became  disabled. 
Section  2.  Section  1,  of  chapter  149  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  1913  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  its  publication  in  the 
statute   book. 

Approved  March  24,   1915. 

GENERAL    STATUTES    OF    KANSAS    1915. 

Section  281 1.  No  Pension  in  Excess  of  $25 
per  Month  Granted  without  Submission  to  Vote 
of  Electors;   Hoiv   Question   Submitted. 

Section  284.  The  Board  of  county  commis- 
sioners shall  not  grant  any  pension  in  excess 
of  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  without  first 
submitting  the  same  to  a  vote  of  the  electors 
of  the  county,  and  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  on  the  proposition  shall  be  sufficient  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  the  same.  The  ques- 
tion shall  be  submitted  by  printing  on  the  bal- 
lot the  names  of  the  parties  seeking  a  pension 
and  amount  to  be  paid  monthly  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  person  to  receive  the  pension, 
with  the  words,  "for  or  against"  as  now  pro- 
vided in  the  General  Statutes  in  the  submis- 
sion of  questions  to  the  people.  (L.  191 1,  Ch. 
146,   No.  2;   May  22.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  OHIO  PENSION  LAW. 
The  Ohio  blind  relief  law  is  interesting 
from  a  number  of  standpoints.  Its  conspicu- 
ous importance  is  due  first  to  the  fights  which 
have  been  waged  in  that  state  over  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  laws  and  second  to  the 
efforts    which    have    been    made    to    improve    it 


through  amendments.  It  can  be  said  to  be  a  re- 
markable example  of  a  statute  which  has  just 
escaped  being  a  very  satisfactory  law.  As  it 
now  stands  it  has  many  of  the  safeguards  and 
much  of  the  machinery  which  are  lacking  in 
other  blind  relief  laws  but  it  is  disastrously 
deficient  upon  the  side   of  intelligent  direction. 

The  Ohio  blind  relief  law  grew  naturally 
out  of  the  poor  laws  of  the  state.  In  1898  an 
amendment  to  the  poor  laws  empowered  town- 
ship trustees  to  pay  to  indigent  blind  persons 
a  per  capita  allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  year  for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of 
persons  certified  by  the  township  trustees  as 
"needy  blind."  This  contained  no  definition 
of  blindness  or  of  need.  In  1902  this  provision 
was  amended  so  as  to  extend  a  similar  author- 
ity to  infirmary  directors  of  cities  of  the  "sec- 
ond grade  of  the  second  class  where  there  may 
reside  a  blind  person  who  has  been  a  bona-fide 
resident  of  such  city  for  a  period  of  three 
years  and  of  this  state  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  who  is  in  need  of  partial  or  per- 
manent relief."  In  1904  these  laws  were  su- 
perseded by  a  law  authorizing  the  probate 
court  to  grant  an  annual  relief  not  to  exceed 
$100.00  per  year  to  indigent  blind  persons.  The 
entire  law  is  here  set  forth,  as  it  has  an  im- 
portance to  any  student  of  this  subject  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  later  declared  unconsti- 
tutional  by  the  state   supreme  court. 

Be   it  enacted  by  the   Ohio   General   Assembly: 

Section  I.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
county  to  contribute  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money  from  the  poor  or  general  expense  fund 
toward  the  support  of  every  worthy  blind  per- 
son free  from  vicious  habits,  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Section  II.  That  all  male  blind  persons 
over  the  age  of  21  years,  and  all  female  blind 
persons  over  the  age  of  18  years,  who  are  de- 
clared blind  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set 
forth,  and  have  no  property  or  means  with 
which  to  su^nort  themselves,  shall  be  entitled 
to,  and  receive,  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars  per  capita  quarterly,  and  that  the  Pro- 
bate judge  shall  authorize  the  auditor  to  issue 
warrants  for  the  amount  due  such  persons. 

Section  III.  The  said  blind  persons  must  be 
bona-fide  residents  of  the  state  of  Ohio  for  five 
years,  and  in  their  respective  county  one  year. 
Under  no  condition  or  circumstance  shall  the 
said  beneficiary  lose  his  or  her  benefits  or  resi- 
dence by  or  through  removal  to  any  home  or 
institution  for  the  blind  not  maintained  by  the 
state  or  county. 

Section  IV.  All  persons  claiming  the  bene- 
fits provided  herein  shall  appear  before  the 
probate  judge  and  make  affidavit  to  the  facts 
which  bring  him  or  her  within  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Not  less  than  two  (reputable) 
respectable  citizens  of  the  county,  one  of  whom 
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shall  be  a  (reputable)  respectable  physician 
selected  by  the  court,  and  shall  be  required  to 
give  testimony  that  they  have  known  the  ap- 
plicant to  be  a  resident  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
for  five  years  continuously  last  past,  and  of 
the  county  one  year  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
application;  and  give  oral  testimony  to  satisfy 
the  court  that  such  person  is  blind,  not  from 
any  vicious  habit  of  his  own,  and  unable  to 
maintain  himself,  which  facts  the  court  shall 
be  satisfied  are  true,  and  so  find  and  enter  on 
his   journal. 

Providing  the  right  to  any  taxpayer  of  the 
county  to,  at  any  time,  on  giving  bond  to  cover 
costs,  a  rehearing  of  such  matter  on  motion 
and  notice  and  if  such  finding  is  not  set  aside, 
right  of   appeal   may  be  had   as  in   other  cases. 

Section  V.  The  probate  judge  shall  register 
the  name  and  address  of  each  of  the  appli- 
cants who  have  been  so  determined  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  said  benefits,  and  grant  to  each 
beneficiary  a  certificate,  giving  the  name  and 
address,  and  the  amount  due  him  or  her  quar- 
terly. On  and  after  the  first  of  each  quarter 
payment  shall  be  made  to  said  beneficiary 
upon  presentation  of  such  certificate,  either 
personally  or  through  the  U.  S.  Mail.  When 
coming  through  the  U.  S.  mail  the  said  certifi- 
cate must  be  accompanied  by  affidavits  that  said 
beneficiary  is  living,  and  said  disability  has 
not  been  removed  and  stating  address. 

Section  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
bate judge  to  certify  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners a  list  of  all  the  persons  registered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
each  county  in  the  state  of  Ohio  to  provide  in 
the  annual  appropriations  for  the  payment  of 
all  claims  of  persons  so  entitled  to  said  bene- 
fit, and  who  have  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act;  and  the  probate  judge 
shall  authorize  the  auditor  to  issue  warrants 
on  the  county  treasurer  to  be  drawn,  proper- 
ly endorsed,  payable  to  the  persons  who  come 
within  the  provisions  of  this  act  each  quarter 
in  each  year  during  the  life  of  said  bene- 
ficiary,   or    until    the    disability    is    removed. 

Section  VII.  The  said  sections  14.91a  of 
the  revised  statutes  as  passed  April  26,  1898, 
O.  L.  93,  page  271 ;  and  Section  1491b  passed 
May  12,  1902,  O.  L.  95,  page  564,  be  and  the 
same    are    hereby    repealed. 

April    25,    1904. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  law  was  call- 
ed into  question  in  1906  by  the  Auditor  of 
Lucas  County,  who  refused  to  allow  payment 
under  the  act.  A  mandamus  to  compel  pay- 
ment brought  the  matter  into  the  courts.  As 
a  result  of  the  litigation  the  law  finally  came 
up  before  the  State  supreme  court  where  it 
wa^  declared  unconstitutional  principally 
upon  the  grounds  that  it  was  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  provision  of  the  constitution  pro- 
hibiting the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for 
private   purposes.     After  pointing   out  the  pur- 


poses  of   the    various    state    institutions   the    de- 
cision reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be 
either  wise  or  constitutional  to  select  out  a  class 
having  some  particular  physical  infirmity,  and 
then  confer  a  bounty  upon  the  individuals  of 
that  class.  If  a  bounty  may  be  conferred  upon 
individuals  of  one  class,  then  it  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  individuals  of  another  class,  and  if 
upon  two,  then  upon  all.  And,  if  upon  those 
who  have  physical  infirmities,  then  why  not 
upon  other  classes  who  for  various  reasons  may 
be  unable  to  support  themselves?  And,  if  these 
things  may  be  done,  why  may  not  all  property 
be  distributed  by  the  state? 

"No  provision  is  made  in  the  Act  to  insure 
the  application  of  money  to  the  support  of  the 
individual,  or  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  a 
public  charge,  or  in  any  manner  to  control  its 
use  by  him.  The  Act  does  not  direct  that  the 
payments  shall  continue  during  the  life-time  of 
the  beneficiary;  nor  does  it  limit  the  time,  nor 
provide  that  payments  shall  cease  with  the  needs 
of  the  donee,  or  provide  for  any  subsequent  in- 
quiry. It  is  an  indeterminate,  gratuitous  an- 
nuity, a  gift  pure  and  simple;  and  being  so,  the 
legislature  is  without  authority  to  make  it  from 
the  public  funds. 

"It  may  be  said  that  funds  used  for  the  care 
of  the  poor  are  used  for  a  public  purpose,  and 
that  moneys  used  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  will  subserve  a  public  purpose  for  the 
reason  that  they  will  enable  many  blind  per- 
sons, aided  by  their  own  efforts  or  those  of 
their  friends,  to  suport  themselves,  and  thus 
escape  becoming  a  public  charge.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  legislation  is  not  questioned.  The 
power  of  the  legislature  to  so  enact  is  the 
question  presented  here. 

"If  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  confer 
an  annuity  upon  any  class  of  needy  citizens  is 
admitted  upon  the  ground  that  its  tendency 
will  be  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  pub- 
lic charge,  then  innumerable  classes  may 
clamor  for  similar  bounties,  and,  if  not  upon 
equally  meritorious  grounds,  still  on  a 
ground  that  is  valid  in  the  law,  and  it  is 
doubted  that  any  line  could  be  drawn  short 
of    an    equal    distribution    of    property." 

In  1908  a  law  was  enacted  which  was  in- 
tended to  meet  the  objections  to  the  former 
law  raised  by  the  state  supreme  court.  This 
law  provided  an  annuity  not  to  exceed  $150.00 
a  year  to  be  paid  to  indigent  blind  persons 
who  without  such  relief  would  become  a 
charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  those  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  support  them.  It  is  further 
provided  that  this  annuity  should  be  in  place  of 
all  other  relief  of  a  public  nature.  This  law  is 
clearly  a  specialized  form  of  poor  relief. 

In  time  this  law  also  came  into  the  courts 
upon  a  mandamus,  proceeding  to  compel  pay- 
ment where  a  county  auditor  had  again  refused, 
upon  constitutional  grounds,  to  allow  this  ex- 
penditure.    The  lower  courts  declared  the  law 
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unconstitutional  but  when  the  matter  finally 
came  before  the  state  supreme  court  its  consti- 
tutionality was  upheld. 

This  decision  which  is  of  interest  to  every 
student  of  the  constitutionality  of  blind  relief 
laws  is  rather  long.  Dr.  Best  in  his  scholarly 
book  "The  Blind"  has  summarized  a  portion 
of  this  decision  as  follows: 

"It  reviewed  the  decision  in  Auditor  of  Lucas 
County  v.  State,  and  the  grounds  for  this  de- 
cision. It  considered  it  to  be  held  in  that  case 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  removal  of  a  beneficiary 
to  a  home  or  institution  not  maintained  by  the 
State  was  declared  by  the  statute  not  to  destroy 
the  benefits  conferred  by  it,  such  was  not  a  law 
for  the  public  relief  of  poor  persons,  but  for  a 
bounty  to  "a  certain  selected  class  of  persons." 
It  further  pointed  out  that  in  the  original  Act 
no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  application 
of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  individual,  or 
to  keep  him  from  becoming  a  public  charge,  or 
to  control  the  use  of  the  money;  that  payments 
only  for  life  were  not  directed,  nor  limitations 
imposed  with  respect  to  the  time  or  the  needs  of 
the  donee,  nor  provision  made  for  subsequent 
inquiry;  and  that  the  relief  was,  in  the  words 
of  the  prior  decision,  "an  indeterminate,  gratu- 
itous annuity,  a  gift  pure  and  simple,"  which 
could   not  be   made  from   the   public  funds. 

The  Court  then  takes  up  the  Act  of  1908,  and 
reviewing  its  provisions,  notes  the  points  of  dif- 
ference from  its  predecessor.  In  this  statute 
blind  relief  commissioners  are  provided  for; 
and  it  is  declared  that  the  aid  given  by  them 
"shall  be  in  place  of  all  other  relief  of  a  public 
nature."  The  commissioners  have  power  to  in- 
quire into  the  qualifications  of  all  applicants, 
and  to  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  allowed, 
or  to  discontinue  it  altogether.  The  relief  is 
limited  to  those  who  are  or  who  will  become 
charges  upon  the  public.  That  the  new  law  is 
evidently  drawn  so  as  to  avoid  the  defects  of 
the  previous  one,  the  Court  is  convinced.  It 
finds  that — 

"Every  safeguard  has  been  adopted  to  secure 
the  application  of  the  money  to  the  support  of 
the  individual  and  prevent  him  from  becoming 
a  public  charge.  It  is  not  an  indeterminate  an- 
nuity, unlimited  in  time  or  uncertain  in  its  ap- 
plication. The  express  object,  and  the  practi- 
cal purpose,  of  the  enactment  is  to  furnish  relief 
to  the  blind  who  are  poor  and  needy. 

It  does  not  question  that  the  "relief  of  the 
poor  is  a  public  purpose,"  granted  to  the  legis- 
lature by  the  Constitution,  together  with  the 
right  to  impose  a  tax  for  it,  and  that  outdoor 
relief  of  the  poor  is  a  recognized  duty  on  the 


part  of  the  state.  It  discovers  a  special  concern 
for  the  blind  in  the  constitutional  provision 
referring  to  the  maintenance  of  an  institute  for 
them: 

"Since  the  constitution  has  included  the  blind 
among  those  who  shall  be  the  objects  of  the 
solicitious  consideration  of  the  state,  and  since 
it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  state  to  give 
assistance  to  the  poor,  infirm  and  disabled,  leg- 
islation which  defines  and  classifies  poor  or 
needy  persons  as  beneficiaries  of  its  provisions, 
and  which  does  not  make  a  capricious,  arbitrary, 
or  unreasonable  provision  (should  be  accepted 
by  the  courts)." 

The  state  legislature  was  in  session  during 
the  time  that  this  entire  matter  was  before  the 
courts.  Everyone  interested  in  the  blind  feared 
that  the  State  Supreme  Court  would  uphold 
the  decision  of  the  inferior  courts  and  declare 
the  law  unconstitutional.  As  regular  meetings  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature  occur  but  once  in  two 
years  it  seemed  wise  not  to  await  the  final  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  would 
come  after  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  but 
to  forestall  trouble  by  enacting  a  law  which 
would  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  lower  courts.  Accordingly  a 
bill  was  drafted  known  as  the  Deaton  Bill, 
creating  an  "institution"  for  the  blind  whose 
function  was  the  payment  of  relief  to  the  needy 
blind.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  be  re- 
garded constitutional,  since  the  constitution 
required  the  state  to  conduct  an  institution  for 
the  blind  among  other  institutions.  This  law 
was  defective  in  many  respects,  but  it  passed 
the  legislature  without  opposition.  Fortunately 
it  immediately  got  into  the  courts  and  its  con- 
stitutionality was  passed  upon  at  the  same  time 
that  that  of  the  1908  law  was  considered  by 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  The  court  ruled  that 
this  new  law  was  unconstitutional  upon  the 
grounds  that  the  1904  law  was  invalidated.  It 
was  held  that  terming  the  relief-giving  ma- 
chinery an  institution  did  not  add  in  any  way 
to  its  constitutionality.  The  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter  was  that  the  payment  of  blind  relief 
was  suspended  for  over  a  year  during  this  liti- 
gation and  legally  the  relief  situation  stood  in 
the  same  place  that  it  was  prior  to  1913,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slight  amendments  to  the 
1908  law  made  by  the  1913  legislature  in 
another  bill.  It  was  a  great  relief,  however, 
to  the  blind  people  and  their  friends  to  have 
the    constitutionality    of   the    law    sustained. 

The  Ohio  blind  relief  law  as  passed  in  1908 
provided  for  a  special  levy  for  blind  relief 
purposes.  It  authorized  the  appointment  by 
the   Probate    Court  of   each   county   of   a   blind 
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relief  commission  of  three  members  who  served 
practically  without  pay  to  administer  the  blind 
pension  funds  of  the  county.  This  blind  re- 
lief commission  was  empowered  to  award  to 
needy  blind  persons  a  relief  not  to  exceed  $150.00 
a  year  to  be  paid  in  quarterly  installments.  It 
further  authorized  the  commission  to  re-investi- 
gate recipients  of  blind  relief  at  any  time  and 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  theretofore 
allowed  or  to  remove  them  from  the  relief  list 
altogether. 

There  has  been  much  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration  of  this  law-  Many  counties 
have  appropriated  insufficient  funds  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  the  act  and  there  has 
been  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  throughout  the 
state  in  the  amount  of  the  awards  made.  In 
order  to  place  upon  the  boards  of  county  com- 
missioners (the  real  governing  body  of  the 
county)  more  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it 
that  sufficient  funds  are  levied  the  special  blind 
relief  commission  appointed  by  the  probate 
judge  was  abolished  in  1913.  The  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  blind  relief  was  assigned  to  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners.  This  has  re- 
sulted generally  in  a  more  effective  operation 
of  this  county  function. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  has  always 
been  considered  an  inadequate  maximum  relief. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  this 
to  $240.00  and  even  to  $360.00  a  year.  All  such 
efforts,  however,  failed  until  the  passage  of 
the  Evans  Bill  in  1920,  which  raised  the  maxi- 
mum to  $200.00. 

In  1913  the  so-called  Horwitz  Bill  inserted 
a  provision  authorizing  the  county  commisji^n- 
ers  to  expend  the  entire  amount  of  the  relief 
fur  one  year  to  defray  the  cost  of  medical 
treatment  or  surgical  operation  upon  the  eyes 
of  an  applicant  when  there  is  good  inudicnl 
grounds  for  believing  that  such  treatment  is 
advisable.  This  power  has  seldom  been  in- 
voked, however,  as  the  best  oculists  can  usually 
be  induced  to  render  such  service  gratuitously 
when  it  is  apparent  that  the  eye  condition  of 
such  indigent  patients  can  be  so  improved. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Ohio  blind  relief 
law  Hamilton  County  (in  which  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  is  located)  engaged  the  services  dur- 
ing part  time  of  an  eye  specialist,  Dr.  Louis 
Strieker,  to  attend  to  much  of  the  work  of  ad- 
ministering the  blind  relief  of  the  county. 

Dr.  Strieker  has  attained  nation-wide  recog- 
nition for  his  work  in  this  connection.  Great 
care  has  been  exercised  in  the  examination  into 
the  eye  condition  of  applicants  and  a  very  re- 


markable record  system  has  been  worked  out. 
As  might  be  expected  Dr.  Strieker  has  had  to 
depend  upon  the  charitable  agencies  of  Cincin- 
nati to  make  most  of  his  social  investigations 
in  the  city,  while  rural  applicants  have  been 
investigated  largely  by  correspondence.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  Dr.  Strieker  has  given 
considerable  time  to  visiting  in  the  homes  of 
applicants. 

Efforts  were  made  in  other  counties  to  induce 
the  county  commissioners  to  employ  special 
workers  to  handle  the  investigations  of  appli- 
cants and  to  do  general  follow-up  work  in  con- 
nection with  this  relief.  These  efforts,  how- 
ever, have  resulted  in  little  success  outside  of 
Cuyahoga  County  (in  which  Cleveland  is  lo- 
cated). In  some  counties  the  work  of  such  in- 
vestigation is  assigned  to  an  employe  of  the 
county  infirmary,  in  others  it  is  left  to  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  county  commissioners,  and 
in  still  others  the  county  commissioners  attend 
personally  to  such  investigations  as  are  made- 
But  for  the  most  part  investigations  are  not 
carefully  done  and  follow-up  work  is  so  rare 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  name  of  a 
blind  person  upon  the  relief  list  for  months 
and  even  years  after  he  has  left  the  county  or 
has  died.  An  effort  was  recently  made  by  the 
state  auditor  to  improve  the  situation  by  re- 
quiring the  county  commissioners  to  use  an  elab- 
orate record  blank  employed  by  Dr.  Strieker. 
This  has  had  little  effect  upon  the  situation, 
however,  as  in  most  counties  few  questions 
upon   the   record  blank   are   answered. 

In  Cuyahoga  County  an  agent  is  employed  to 
handle  all  of  the  clerical  and  social  work  con- 
nected with  the  county  blind  relief.  While 
there  is  some  criticism  of  the  undue  leniency 
of  this  agent  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  she 
entered  the  field  after  several  years  of  laxity 
of  administration  and  only  those  who  have  en- 
deavored to  straighten  out  a  situation  of  this 
kind  can  realize  the  personal  pressure  which 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  one  endeavoring  to  ad- 
minister the  relief  fairly.  Nothing  but  fear- 
less and  loyal  support  on  the  part  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  can  enable  her  to  do  the  work 
efficiently.  Her  position  would  be  far  more 
difficult  were  it  not  that  for  eighteen  months 
of  the  two  years  preceding  her  assumption  of 
these  duties  the  blind  relief  had  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  county  commissioners  working  in 
close  co-operation  with  two  citizens  who  were 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  situation  of  the 
blind  of  the  county  and  who  had  no  other  pur- 
pose in  mind  but  to  clear  up  a  disgraceful  blind 
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relief  situation.  Many  persons  are  still  on  the 
relief  list  who  should  never  have  been  placed 
there,  but  once  having  gained  a  place  adjust- 
ment without  the  income  from  this  source  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  make.  The  presence 
of  such  persons  upon  the  relief  list  constitutes 
bad  precedents  which  are  hard  to  ignore. 
Furthermore,  petty  politics  has  not  been  entirely 
lacking  since  the  county  commissioners  took 
over   this   work. 

In  an  effort  to  clear  up  any  question  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  county  to  defray  the  cost 
of  proper  investigation  of  the  economic  and 
medical  status  of  applicants  for  blind  relief  the 
law  was  amended  in  1920  specially  authorizing 
expenditure  for  such  purpose.  At  the  same 
time  the  law  was  amended  requiring  an  annual 
investigation  of  all  persons  upon  the  blind  re- 
lief list.  Probably  few  county  commissioners 
have  any  knowledge  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  not  likely  that  outside  of  the 
six  most  populous  counties  of  the  state  it  will 
have  any  effect  whatever.  It  will  probably 
constitute  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
without  an  aroused  public  opinion  the  best  of 
laws  will  not  be  enforced  if  their  enforcement 
is  associated  with  unpleasantness.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  number  of  counties 
which  grant  the  maximum  of  $200  with  those 
which  make  the  annual  investigation,  for  both 
of  these  provisions  were  added  to  the  law  in 
the   same   bill. 

Another  rather  interesting  amendment  to 
this  blind  relief  law  was  one  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  more  than  $300  a  year  to  any  man 
and  wife.  Had  not  some  blind  couples  already 
been  drawing  an  annuity  of  $300  between  them 
the  maximum  grant  to  any  man  and  wife 
would  probably  have  been  placed  at  $200.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is,  of  course,  to 
discourage  the  intermarriage  of  dependent  blind 
persons.  A  fair  criticism  of  this  provision  is 
that  it  works  a  hardship  upon  persons  married 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  A  popu- 
lar dread  of  rendering  the  law  unconstitutional 
"upon  the  grounds  of  class  legislation"  made 
it  seem  unwise  to  attempt  to  induce  the  leg- 
islature to  discriminate  in  favor  of  blind  persons 
married  before  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  Ohio  blind  relief  law  has  all  the  ma- 
chinery for  an  efficient  state-wide  administra- 
tion except  for  the  low  maximum  allowed  and 
the  lack  of  a  director  with  state-wide  authority. 
In  other  words,  Ohio  has  a  group  of  small  ma- 
chines functioning  each  in  their  own  territory, 
but    lacking    an     engineer    to    give     intelligent 


direction  to  the  entire  organization.  What  is 
needed  is  a  state  supervisor  with  authority  to 
require  the  county  commissioners  to  make  ade- 
quate original  investigation  and  frequent  re-ex- 
amination into  the  conditions  of  the  indigent 
blind  population  of  the  district.  A  supervisor 
should  be  appointed  with  power  to  deny  or 
grant  financial  participation  by  the  state  in 
the  blind  relief  work  conditional  upon  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  county  blind  relief  ad- 
ministration. 

0 r 

OHIO. 

An   Act   to    Provide   for    the    Needy    Blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State    of    Ohio: 

Section  2964 — In  addition  to  the  taxes  levied 
by  law  for  other  purposes,  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  county  shall  lev-"  a  tax  not  to 
exceed  three-tenths  of  one  mill  per  dollar  on 
the  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  the  county 
to  be  levied  and  collected  as  provided  by  law 
for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  needy  blind  of  their  respective  counties. 

Section  2965 — A  needy  blind  person  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  any  person  of  either  sex 
who,  by  reason  of  loss  of  sight,  is  unable  to 
provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of  life; 
who  has  not  sufficient  means  of  his  own  to 
maintain  himself,  and  unless  relieved  as  au- 
thorized by  this  act,  would  become  a  charge 
upon  the  public  or  upon  those  not  required  by 
law  to  support  him. 

Section  2966 — A  needy  blind  person,  in  order 
to  receive  the  relief  under  this  act,  must  be  a 
resident  of  this  state  at  the  passage  of  this  act, 
or  become  blind  while  a  resident  of  this  state, 
and  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  county  for  one 
year. 

Section  2967 — At  least  ten  days  prior  to  action 
on  any  claim  for  relief  hereunder,  the  person 
claiming  shall  file  with  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  a  duly  verified  statement  of  the 
facts  bringing  him  within  these  provisions.  The 
list  of  claims  shall  be  filed  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  in  the  order  of  filing,  which  rec- 
ord shall  be  open  to  the  public.  No  certificate 
for  qualification  of  drawing  money  hereunder 
shall  be  granted  until  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners shall  be  satisfied  from  the  evidence 
of  at  least  two  reputable  residents  of  the  coun- 
ty, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  registered  physician, 
that  they  know  the  applicant  to  be  blind  and 
that  he  has  the  residential  qualifications  to  en- 
title him  to  the  relief  asked.  Such  evidence 
shall  be  in  writing,  subscribed  to  by  such  wit- 
nesses, and  be  subject  to  the  right  of  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners or  other  person.  If  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant 
is  entitled  to  relief  hereunder,  said  board  shall 
issue  an  order  therefor  in  such  sum  as  said 
board  finds  needed,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
dollars   per   annum,   to   be   paid   quarterly   from 
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the  funds  herein  provided  on  the  warrant  of 
the  county  auditor,  and  such  relief  shall  be  in 
place  of  all  other  relief  of  a  public  nature; 
provided,  however,  that  where  a  husband  and 
wife  are  both  blind,  and  both  have  made  ap- 
plication for  blind  relief  as  herein  provided, 
the  total  relief  given  by  said  county  commis- 
sioners to  such  husband  and  wife  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and 
such  relief  shall  be  in  place  of  all  other  re- 
lief of  a  public  nature,  to  which  such  hujuand 
and  wife,  or  either  of  them,  might  be  entitled 
as   a  blind  person. 

Subsection  i — If  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, in  the  examination  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  any  person  filing  a  claim  for  relief 
hereunder,  or  who  may  have  been  allowed  re- 
lief by  such  board,  shall  determine  upon  the 
evidence  of  a  registered  physician  and  surgeon 
that  any  person  or  persons  making  such  claim 
or  then  on  such  list  might  have  such  disability 
benefited  or  removed  by  proper  surgical  opera- 
tion or  medical  treatment,  and  such  person  en- 
titled to  such  relief  files  his  consent  in  writing 
thereto,  then  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers may  expend  for  the  purpose  of  such  surg- 
ical operation,  or  medical  treatment,  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  relief  which  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  may  award  to  such  per- 
sons for  one  year  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act;  and  in  such  case  the  warrant  of  the  county 
auditor  shall  be  issued  direct  to  the  person  en- 
titled to  pay  for  such  surgical  operation  or 
medical  treatment  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  instead  of  be- 
ing payable  quarterly  to  the  person  entitled  to 
such  relief. 

Section  2968 — At  least  once  a  year,  and  oft- 
ener  if  it  deems  necessary,  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  shall  make  examination  as  to 
the  qualifications,  disability  and  needs  of  any 
or  all  persons  on  the  blind  list,  and  said  board 
may  at  any  time  increase  or  decrease  rhe 
amount  of  such  relief,  within  the  limits  fixed 
by  law.  If  not  satisfied  that  any  person  on  iVs 
blind  list  is  qualified  to  draw  his  money,  sard 
board  shall  remove  such  person  from  the  !ist, 
and  shall  forthwith  notify  the  county  auditor 
of  such  action.  The  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners may  in  their  discretion  appoint  such 
clerks  as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  purpjse 
of  investigating  the  qualifications,  disability  and 
needs  of  any  person  who  has  theretofore  been 
placed  on  the  blind  list,  or  who  has  made  an 
application  to  be  placed  on  such  list.  Said 
clerks  shall  be  known  as  "blind  relief  clerks" 
and  shall  serve  for  such  length  of  time  onlv 
as  said  county  commissioners  prescribe  and  may 
be  discharged  by  said  commissioners  at  any 
time.  The  county  commissioners  shall  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  clerks,  which  compensa- 
tion, after  being  fixed,  shall  be  paid  mtnthly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  county  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  county  auditor. 

In  addition  to  their  compensation,  said  clerks 
shall  be  allowed,  monthly,  their  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties;  but  no  such  expenses  shall 
be  allowed  or  paid  until  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  same,  duly  verified,  shall  first  have  been 
filed  by  said  clerks  with  said  county  commission- 


ers. When  so  allowed,  said  expenses  shall  also 
be  paid  from  the  general  fund  of  the  county, 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  county  auditor. 

If,  upon  the  examination  of  the  application  of 
a  person  for  blind  relief,  said  county  commission- 
ers desire  medical  evidence  of  the  blindness  of 
said  applicant,  additional  to  that  furnished  by  the 
evidence  of  the  physician  subscribing  to  said  ap- 
plication, said  commissioners  shall  have  the  right 
to  employ  another  registered  physician  who,  if 
said  applicant  is  willing,  shall  examine  the  eye 
condition  of  said  applicant  and  make  written 
report  to  said  commissioners  concerning  the 
same.  Said  county  commissioners  shall  have  the 
right  to  pay  said  physician  making  such  ex- 
amination and  furnishing  such  additional  evi- 
dence, as  aforesaid,  a  fee  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars,  which,  when  allowed  by  said 
county  commissioners,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  fund  upon  the  warrant  of  the  county 
auditor. 

Section  2969.  Any  person  who  shall  make 
false  statement  in  order  to  secure  benefit  for 
himself  or  another,  the  benefit  herein  provided, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of 
perjury. 

Approved  May  19,  1919. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  New  Hampshire  Blind  Relief  Law  au- 
thorized the  County  Commissioners  to  make  an 
allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $150.00  a  year  to 
any  needy  blind  person.  This  bill  was  enacted 
in  1913  through  the  efforts  of  Henry  Van  Fliet, 
a  blind  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature.  Mr. 
Van  Fliet  seems  to  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
getting  the  bill  passed.  It  was  introduced  and 
by  moving  quickly  was  put  through  both  houses 
before  the  watch-dogs  of  the  County  Treasuries 
could  rally  to  oppose  it. 

The  bill  copied  in  the  main  the  relief  law  in 
effect  in  Ohio  at  that  time.  The  principal  modi- 
fications were  the  omission  of  the  provision 
for  a  special  levy  for  blind  relief  purposes  and 
the  requirement  that  the  relief  be  paid  quarterly. 
The  special  levy  was  omitted  to  allay  opposition 
as  it  was  believed  that  the  county  commissioners 
could  be  induced  to  find  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  out  the  law. 

The  author  of  the  bill  seems  to  have  been 
correct  in  his  assumption  that  the  counties  would 
•nnd  the  funds  with  which  to  put  the  law  into 
operation.  No  county  has  failed  to  respond  to 
the  applications  of  needy  blind  residents.  Un- 
like other  states,  New  Hampshire  payments  of 
the  relief  are  for  the  most  part  made  monthly 
rather  than  quarterly. 

The  special  relief  law  was  welcomed  by  the 
indigent  blind  of  New   Hampshire   as  it  spares 
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the  recipients  the  humiliation  of  the  pauper  act 
which  specifies  that  this  aid  shall  be  in  place 
of  any  other  relief  of  a  public  nature.  There- 
fore any  person  receiving  the  special  relief  can- 
not legally  be  given,  in  addition,  regular  pauper 
aid  by  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor.  Cases  were 
found  in  New  Hampshire  in  which  an  Overseer 
of  the  Poor  or  a  County  Commissioner  acted  as 
unofficial  trustee  of  the  blind  relief  funds  grant- 
ed certain  individuals,  where  it  appeared  that 
the  money  would  not  be  used  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  recipient. 

In  July,  1919,  there  were  on  the  register  kept 
by  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  State  Charities, 
the  names  of  406  blind  persons  including  chil- 
dren, insane  and  other  inmates  of  institutions. 
Of  these  74  (or  18%)  were  receiving  county 
blind  relief.  In  Hillsboro  County  which  is 
largely  an  urban  population,  there  were  85  blind 
persons  on  the  state  board's  list,  of  which  23 
(or  27%)  were  receiving  the  relief. 

The  blind  relief  law  of  New  Hampshire  seems 
to  be  much  better  administered  than  is  the  same 
law  in  Ohio.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  care  of  the  poor  constitutes  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  duties  of  the  New  Hampshire 
County  Commissioners  than  is  the  case  in  Ohio. 
But  it  is  probably  due  more  to  the  state  super- 
vision exercised  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
through  their  home  teacher,  Mr.  Van  Fliet.  In 
Hillsboro  County,  the  most  populous  district  of 
the  state,  Mr.  Van  Fliet  makes  most  of  the  in- 
vestigations and  his  recommendations  are  usually 
accepted  by  the  Commissioners.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  the  state,  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  administration  of 
the  relief.  The  natural  inclination  of  the  New 
Hampshire  county  commissioners  toward  strict 
economy  insures  the  tax  payers  against  undue 
prodigality.  The  home  teacher,  however,  sees 
to  it  that  the  blind  applicant  receives  a  square 
deal.  Mr.  Van  Fliet,  though  not  a  trained  social 
worker,  has  an  earnest  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  blind,  coupled  with  the  practical  poli- 
tician's point  of  view,  which  peculiarly  fits  him 
for  dealing  with  county  officials.  The  New 
Hampshire  situation  is  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent of  blind  relief  legislation  as  it  is  a 
practical  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  tactful,  earnest  and  wise  state  supervision 
of  county   administration. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

ACT   FOR   RELIEF   OF   NEEDY   BLIND. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  General  Court  convened: 

Section  1.  Any  person  of  either  sex  who,  by 
reason  of  loss  of  eye-sight  is  unable  to  provide 
himself  with  the  necessities  of  life,  who  has  not 
sufficient  means  of  his  own  to  maintain  himself, 
and  who,  unless  relieved  as  authorized  by  these 
provisions,  would  become  a  charge  upon  the 
public  or  upon  those  not  required  by  law  to 
support  him,  shall  be  deemed  a  needy  blind 
person. 

Section  2.  In  order  to  receive  relief  under 
this  provision  a  needy  blind  person  shall  be 
resident  of  the  county  for  one  year  and  of  the 
state  for  five  years.  (As  amended  February 
22nd,  1917.) 

Section  3.  At  least  ten  days  prior  to  action 
on  any  claim  for  relief  hereunder,  the  person 
claiming  shall  file  with  the  county  commissioner 
a  duly  verified  statement  of  the  facts  bringing 
him  within  these  provisions.  The  list  of  claims 
shall  be  filed  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  in 
the  order  of  filing,  which  record  shall  be  open  to 
the  public. 

Section  4.  No  certificate  of  qualification  of 
drawing  money  hereunder  shall  be  granted  until 
the  county  commissioners  shall  be  satisfied  from 
evidence  of  at  least  two  reputable  residents  of 
the  county,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  registered 
physician,  that  they  know  the  applicant  to  be 
blind,  and  that  he  has  the  residential  qualifica- 
tions to  entitle  him  to  the  relief  asked.  Such 
evidence  shall  be  in  writing  subscribed  to  by 
such  witnesses  and  be  subject  to  the  right  of  in- 
vestigation by  the  county  commissioners. 

Section  5.  If  the  county  commissioners  be 
satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  relief 
hereunder  they  shall  furnish  aid  to  said  appli- 
cant in  such  sum  as  they  find  needed,  not  to 
exceed  $150  per  annum,  to  be  paid  from  the 
county  treasury  and  such  relief  shall  be  in  place 
of  all  other  relief  of  a  public  nature. 

Section  6.  If  the  county  commissioners  in  the 
examination  of  the  qualifications  of  any  person 
filing  a  claim  for  relief  hereunder,  or  who  may 
have  been  allowed  relief  by  such  commissioners, 
shall  determine  upon  the  evidence  of  a  register- 
ed physician  or  surgeon  that  any  person  or  per- 
sons making  such  claims  or  then  on  such  lists, 
might  have  such  disability  benefited  or  removed 
by  proper  surgical  operation  or  medical  treat- 
ment, and  such  person  entitled  to  such  relief 
files  his  consent  in  writing  thereto,  then  the 
county  commissioners  may  expend  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  surgical  operation  or  medical  treat- 
ment, all  or  any  of  the  relief  which  the  county 
commissioners  may  award  to  such  person  for  a 
year  under  the  provisions  of  this  act:  and  in  such 
case  shall  pay  the  sum  so  awarded  to  the  person 
entitled  to  pay  for  such  surgical  operation  or 
medical  treatment  instead  of  being  paid  to  the 
person  entitled  to  such  relief. 

Section  7.  The  county  commissioners  annual- 
ly shall  make  examination  as  to  qualifications  of 
any  one  on  the  blind  list,  and  increase  or  de- 
crease the   amount  within  the  limit  herein  pre- 
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scribed.  If  not  satisfied  that  the  person  on  the 
list  is  qualified  to  draw  his  money  said  com- 
missioners shall  remove  such  person  from  the 
list. 

Section  8.  The  County  Commissioners  may 
at  any  time  during  the  year  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  and  examine  as  to  the  disability 
and  needs  of  any  person  theretofore  placed  on 
such  blind  list;  and  in  case  said  commissioners 
find  that  any  person  is  not  qualified  to  draw 
public  relief,  or  that  such  disability  has  been 
removed  in  full  or  in  part,  then  said  commis- 
sioners may  at  any  time  thereafter  during  such 
vear,  modify  or  change  the  amount  theretofore 
found  necessary  for  such  relief,  or  remove  such 
person  from  the  list  qualified  to  draw  any  money 
for   relief. 

Section  9.  Whoever  to  secure  for  himself  or 
another  the  benefit  provided  in  this  chapter  for 
needy  blind  persons,  makes  a  false  statement 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  per- 
jury.   This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  7,  1915. 


MAINE.* 

The  Maine  blind  relief  law,  like  those  of 
many  other  states,  was  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  blind  people  and  their  friends.  Wm.  Ryan, 
Wm.  Lynch,  Judge  W.  B.  Hall,  and  others, 
formed  the  original  legislative  committee  that 
drafted  and  lobbied  this  bill  through  the  legisla- 
ture. Petititons  were  circulated  throughout  the 
entire  state  of  Maine.  Thousands  of  signatures 
were  obtained  and  organizations,  such  as  the 
Grange,  were  lined  up  in  support  of  the  measure. 
The  law  was  passed  by  the  Maine  legislature 
the  first  time  it  was  introduced.  This  accom- 
plishment surprised  even  those  most  concerned 
with  the  work.  The  organization  of  blind  peo- 
ple were  wise  in  their  selection  of  Mr.  Hall  as 
an  advocate  of  their  cause,  and  unlike  many 
similar  organizations,  they  did  not  expect  him 
to  serve  them  entirely  at  his  own   expense. 

The  Maine  law  provides  that  a  relief  of  not 
to  exceed  $200.00  a  year  shall  be  paid  to  blind 
persons  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  who  are 
unable  to  earn  or  obtain  an  income  sufficient 
for  their  support.  The  amount  of  this  relief 
shall  be  determined  by  the  governor  and  council. 
A  blind  person  is  defined  as  one  having  less 
than  1/10  vision.  The  residential  qualifications 
are  10  years  continuous  residence  within  the 
state  prior  to  application  for  relief.  Applica- 
tions are  made  to  the  city,  town  or  plantation 
clerk.  These  applications  are  transmitted  to 
the  town  officers  who  make  investigations  as  to 
need,  residence,  etc.,  and  who  employ  a  practis- 
ing physician  to  examine  into  the  eye  condition 
of  the  applicant.     These  reports  are  then  sent  to 
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the  governor  and  council  where  awards  are 
made.  Quarterly  warrants  are  then  forwarded 
to  the  city,  town  or  plantation  treasurer  who 
distributes  them  to  the  blind  recipients. 

Maine  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  states 
to  study.  The  centralized  administration  made 
it  possible  to  obtain  exact  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  expended,  number  of  appli- 
cants relieved,  number  of  applicants  rejected, 
and  other  interesting  statistical  facts.  As  the 
relief  has  been  under  the  control  of  one  man 
ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  first  relief  law, 
well-defined  policies  have  been  established,  and 
the  executive  in  charge  of  this  work  has  well- 
defined  theories  based  upon  years  of  experience. 
While  the  administration  of  the  law  is  legally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  council, 
it  is,  in  practice,  assigned  to  a  sub-committee 
of  the  council,  and  by  this  committee  in  turn 
delegated  in  large  measure  to  Mr.  George  W. 
Leadbetter,  clerk  to  the  governor,  whose  official 
designation  is  "messenger  to  the  governor."  Mr. 
Leadbetter  has  given  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  administration  of  this  law,  and  he  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  splendid  records  which  he 
has  kept  of  his  work.  Early  in  the  operation  of 
the  law  Mr.  Leadbetter  and  members  of  the 
governor's  council  gave  considerable  personal 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  applicants.  His 
records  are  so  kept  that  he  can,  with  little  diffi- 
culty, select  the  cards  relating  to  individuals 
from  any  given  district  and  take  them  with  him 
whenever  his  duties  take  him  into  any  part  of 
the  state  where  he  feels  dissatisfied  with  the 
reports  rendered  him  by  local  officials. 

Theoretically  the  Maine  law  utilizes  in  an 
admirable  way  the  services  of  existing  officials 
without  adding  for  administrative  purposes  any 
great  financial  burden  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
state.  The  social  workers  and  blind  people  of 
the  state  feel  that  in  practice,  however,  investi- 
gations made  by  local  officials  are  very  unre- 
liable. As  the  central  state  officer  must  depend 
in  large  measures  upon  the  information  furnish- 
ed him  by  municipal  officers  he  is  at  their 
mercy  in  the  discharge  of  this  branch  of  his 
duties.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  another  part 
of  this  repont  (see  page  — )  the  tendency  of 
municipal  officers  is  to  render  such  a  report  as 
will  secure  for  the  local  applicant  favorable 
action  of  the  governor  and  council-  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  governor  and  council 
could  make  more  use  than  they  do  of  the  agents 
of  local  philanthropic  organizations  and  the 
mothers'  aid  supervisors.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  many  town   officials  take   a   deep 
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interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  blind  relief  is 
properly  administered.  They  take  much  interest 
in  recipients  in  their  own  territory.  Many  of 
these  town  officials  and  other  responsible  local 
citizens  act  as  trustees  of  the  relief  fund  when 
it  is  apparent  that  the  money  is  unlikely  to  be  used 
in  a  way  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  recipient  unless  outside  help  and  counsel 
are  afforded.  Sometimes  this  trusteeship  is  ac- 
complished by  action  of  the  Probate  Court,  and 
sometimes  relief  is  granted  conditionally  upon 
the  recipients  accepting  the  services  of  an  un- 
official trustee 

Maine  is  a  difficult  state  in  which  to  do 
much  constructive  work  for  the  blind.  The 
population  is  for  the  most  part  rural  so  that  the 
opportunities  for  employment  in  industrial  con- 
cerns are  few.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
relief  might  be  made  a  little  more  constructive 
in  its  effects  if  an  effort  were  made  to  supple- 
ment the  income  of  blind  persons  endeavoring 
to  set  up  in  business  for  themselves.  This  has 
been  done  to  some  extent,  but  complaint  is  made 
that  persons  graduating  from  the  Maine  Indus- 
trial School  are  not  encouraged  in  any  way  to 
establish  shops  in  their  own  homes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  effect  has  been  to  compel  men  to 
remain  in  the  Industrial  School  workshop  long 
after  they  have  learned  their  trades.  While 
this  may  be  the  more  advisable  course  for  many 
of  the  workmen,  it  is  the  policy  in  most  states 
to  encourage  men  and  women  to  make  an  effort 
to  start  independent  undertakings  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  policy  of  the  Maine  relief  admin- 
istration is  to  give  preference  in  the  awarding 
of  funds  to  aged  and  infirm  blind  persons  and 
to  persons  having  dependents.  In  many  cases, 
as  in  other  states,  many  of  the  recipients  are 
dependent  upon  public  charity,  not  because  of 
their  lack  of  eye-sight,  but  because  of  old  age 
and  other  infirmities.  An  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  the  blind  relief  administration 
in  this  state  is  that  no  applicant  is  ever  refused, 
he  is  merely  placed  upon  the  deferred  list.  There 
is  a  limited  amount  of  money  available  and 
those  needing  it  most  are  served  first. 

The  history  of  the  Maine  law  affords  many 
enlightening  illustrations.  From  the  U.  S.  census 
returns  it  was  estimated  that  not  more  than  100 
applicants  for  relief  would  be  found.  Only  a 
few  months  passed,  however,  before  the  fallacy 
of  this  estimate  was  apparent.  Between  1915 
and  1919,  683  applications  were  received.  Of 
these  389  were  allowed  relief  and  294  were 
placed  upon  the  deferred  list-  In  its  original 
form  the  Maine  relief  law  made  a  flat  grant  of 
$200.00  to  blind  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty- 


one  who  have  an  income  of  less  than  $300.00  a 
year.  This  was  amended  the  following  year, 
making  the  amount  discretionary  up  to  $200.00, 
and  defining  a  needy  blind  person  as  one  unable 
to  earn  or  obtain  an  income  sufficient  for  his 
support.  The  original  draft  of  the  Maine  law 
contained  no  definition  of  blindness.  As  a  result 
of  confusion  upon  this  subject  blindness  was  de- 
fined in  an  amendment  to  the  law  as  less  than 
1/10  vision.  Practising  physicians  find  it  quite 
difficult  to  determine  what  constitutes  1 /io  vision. 
The  following  reports  copied  from  Mr.  Leadbet- 
ter's  records  are  interesting  in  this  connection. 
They  also  show  how  little  some  of  the  practising 
physicians  of  Maine  know  about  eyes. 

(A) — 6/1916  "Sees  to  get  around  on  the  land 
without  assistance.  Reads  large 
figures  on  calendar — %  inch  size 
— at  close  range." 

(B) — 1916  "Was  born  suffering  of  an  extreme 
case  of  strabismus  of  both  eyes — 
The  right  eye  is  absolutely  blind, 
the  left  is  ^4  good.  Not  totally 
blind,  but  cannot  see  5  inches  in 
front  of  her."  (After  an  explana- 
tion had  been  made  to  this  doctor 
that  the  applicant  must  have  less 
than  1/10  vision  to  obtain  relief 
he  reported  as  follows:) 
1919 —  "She  has  only  one  eye  that  she  can 
see  a  very  little  with  to  find  her 
way  in  the  daytime.  I  should  say 
that  the  eyesight  is  about  1/20. 
Other  eye  is  totally  blind.  She 
was  born  crooked  eyes — Now  she 
is  about  blind."  (French  Can- 
adian doctor.) 

(C) — 12/1916  "He  had  cataract  on  right  eye — it 
was  operated  on  two  years  last 
Nov.  and  taken  out.  He  also  had 
glaucoma  of  both  eyes.  He  can 
see  now  with  left  eye  only  an  ob- 
ject in  front  of  him — can't  dis- 
tinguish anything — Sight  in  left 
eye  is  9/10  gone." 

(D) — 12/1916  "One  eye  gone — enucleated — and 
other  %  blind  at  least — perhaps 
more  if  put  to  a  test.  This  man 
is  very  indigent  and  nearly  help- 
less— sooner  or  later  will  have  to 
be  a  town  charge." 

(E) — 1915  "This  man  has  been  practically 
blind  from  childhood.  When  of 
school  age  he  was  sent  to  school 
but  had  to  be  dismissed  by  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  he 
could  then  see  only  in  a  strong 
light." 
1918  "Nerve  of  eyes  injured  at  time  of 
birth  by  obstetrical  instruments 
Practically  blind  at  night — a  very 
bright  day  without  assistance — 
hard  to  estimate  to  degree  of 
blindness  but  he  is  blind  enough 
to  prevent  him  from  earning  a 
livelihood.  Deserves  this  pen- 
sion." 
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One  of  the  best  clauses  in  the  Maine  law  is 
the  requirement  regarding  investigation  of  ap- 
plicants.    This  clause  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  17.  The  municipal  officers  shall  reg- 
ister the  name,  address,  number,  and  the  date  of 
examination  of  each  applicant,  shall  promptly 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  careful  investigation 
by  personally  interviewing  the  applicant  in  his 
home,  looking  up  his  references,  and  pursuing 
such  other  sources  of  information  as  are  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  truth 
of  the  statements  contained  in  the  application; 
and  whether  under  all  the  circumstances,  con- 
sidering his  own  resources,  and  the  ability  of 
any  member  of  his  family  to  contribute  to  his 
support,  the  possibility  of  receiving  aid  from 
other  relatives,  the  possibility  of  compelling  con- 
tributions from  any  person  under  obligation  to 
do  so,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  twenty- 
nine,  Revised  Statutes,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
applicant  receiving  such  education  or  instruction 
as  will  enable  him  to  become  at  least  partially 
self-supporting,  the  applicant  is  in  need  of  a 
benefit  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  if  so, 
to  what  amount,  and  shall  forward  the  appli- 
cation to  the  governor  and  council  with  their 
recommendations  endorsed  thereon." 

This  clause  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  leg- 
islators in  other  states  interested  in  blind  relief 
laws.  This  law  is  very  popular  throughout  the 
state.  The  tendency  of  the  legislature  has  been 
to  deal  liberally  in  making  appropriations  for 
this  purpose.  The  original  appropriation  was 
$20,000.00  a  year,  then  it  was  increased  to 
$40,000.00,  and  later  to  $50,000.00.  Mr.  Lead- 
better  estimates  that  it  will  require  between 
$100,000.00  and  $120,000.00  a  year  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  law  properly.  Perhaps  the 
popularity  of  the  Maine  law  may  be  traced  in 
some  measure  to  the  constructive  efforts  of  the 
active  blind  people  of  the  state.  They  have 
been  Avilling  to  get  behind  in  a  practical  way 
all  efforts  to  increase  the  appropriation,  and  they 
have  not  opposed  measures  recommended  by  the 
governor  and  council  to  improve  the  workings 
of  the  law. 

Table  Showing  the  Ages  of  the  Persons 
Receiving  Pensions  in  Maine. 

Age                                               Male  Female  Total 

21 — 29   6  5  n 

3° — 39 20  8  28 

40—49   28  31  59 

5o—59 49  28  77 

60 — 69   46  33  79 

70—79 •• 38  45  83 

80—89   14  3i  45 

90—97 1  3           4 

202        184       386 


MAINE. 
PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Revised  Statues  of   191 6,   Chapter   148,  Sections 

11-19,  as  amended  by  Chapter  300  of  the 

Public   Laws   of   19 17. 

Section  11.  The  governor  and  council  shall 
order  paid,  out  of  any  funds  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  such  sums  of  money,  toward  the 
support  of  any  needy  blind  persons,  who  may 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  following  sec- 
tions, as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions thereof. 

Section  12.  All  persons  over  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years,  who  are  declared  to  be  blind,  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  who  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  following  sections 
shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, receive  as  a  benefit  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  for  their  exclusive  benefit  and 
support,  payable  at  the  close  of  each  regular 
quarter,  upon  warrants  drawn  on  the  treasurer 
of  State. 

Section  13.  No  person  or  persons  who  are 
charges  of  any  charitable  or  penal  institution 
of  this  State  or  of  any  charitable  or  penal  in- 
stitution of  any  county,  city  or  town  thereof,  no 
person  or  persons  who  are  able  to  earn  or  obtain 
an  income  sufficient  for  their  support,  and  no 
person  who  has  not  resided  within  the  State  of 
Maine  continuously  for  ten  consecutive  years 
immediately  before  applying  for  said  benefit 
shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  provisions 
of  the  following  sections;  provided,  however, 
that  this  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
exclude  persons  receiving  pauper  supplies  or 
persons  who  may  wish  to  leave  any  charitable 
institution  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Section  14.  Any  person  claiming  the  benefits 
provided  herein  may  go  before  the  city,  town, 
or  plantation  clerk  where  he  resides  and  make 
affidavit  to  the  facts  which  bring  him  within  the 
provisions  of  section  eleven  to  nineteen,  both  in- 
clusive, of  said  chapter;  said  affidavit  shall  be 
deemed  an  application  for  said  benefit;  the  clerk 
shall  transmit  the  same,  together  with  the  affida- 
vit of  two  witnesses  having  knowledge  of  the 
facts  as  to  the  places  and  periods  of  residence 
of  said  applicant,  to  the  municipal  officers  of  the 
city,  town,  or  plantation  in  which  said  blind 
person  resides. 

Section  15.  The  municipal  officers  of  cities, 
towns,  and  plantations  shall  appoint  a  regular 
practicing  physician  whose  official  title  shall  be 
examiner  of  the  blind,  and  said  municipal  offi- 
cers shall  promptly  forward  to  said  examiner  all 
applications  received  from  the  clerk  of  the  city, 
town,  or  plantation  where  the  applicant  resides. 

Section  16.  The  examiner  of  the  blind  shall 
with  reasonable  promptness  examine  all  appli- 
cants for  said  benefits  referred  to  him  by  the 
municipal  officers,  and  shall  endorse  on  the  ap- 
plications certificate  showing  whether  or  not  the 
applicant  is  blind,  the  word  "blind"  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act  being  construed   as  having 
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less  than  one-tenth  vision.  He  shall  also  sate, 
as  fully  as  his  knowledge  will  permit,  the  cause 
of  the  blindness,  or  partial  blindness,  of  the 
applicant,  and  the  percentage  of  vision,  if  any, 
actually  retained.  He  shall  keep  a  register  in 
which  he  shall  enter  all  the  fac  s  contained  in 
each  certificate  and  shall  forthwith  return  said 
application  with  his  certificate  thereon  to  the 
municipal  officers  from  whom  it  was  received. 
He  shall  be  paid  from  the  municipal  treasury 
two  dollars  for  each  examination. 

Section  17.  The  municipal  officers  shall  reg- 
ister the  name,  address,  number,  and  the  date  of 
examination  of  each  applicant,  shall  promptly 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  careful  investigation 
by  personally  interviewing  the  applicant  in  his 
home,  looking  up  his  references,  and  pursuing 
such  other  sources  of  information  as  are  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  truth  of 
the  statements  contained  in  the  application;  and 
whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  consider- 
ing his  own  resources,  and  the  ability  of  any 
member  of  his  family  to  contribute  to  his  sup- 
port, the  possibility  of  receiving  aid  from  other 
relatives,  the  possibility  of  compelling  contribu- 
tions from  any  person  under  obligation  to  do  so, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  twenty-nine, 
Revised  Statutes,  and  the  possibility  of  the  ap- 
plicant receiving  such  education  or  instruction 
as  will  enable  him  to  become  at  least  partially 
self-supporting,  the  applicant  is  in  need  of  a 
benefit  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  if 
so,  to  what  amount,  and  shall  forward  the  ap- 
plication to  the  governor  and  council  with  their 
recommendations  endorsed  thereon. 

Section  18.  The  governor  and  council  shall 
prescribe  such  blank  forms,  and  make  such  rules 
and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as 
they  deem  proper  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  review  the  evidence  submitted 
to  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sections,  and  shall  determine  what  applicants 
are  entitled  to  benefits,  and  the  amount  thereof, 
and  the  benefit  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  next  succeding  the  date  on  which  the  de- 
cision is  made;  they  may  at  any  time  require  a 
re-examination  of  any  applicant  or  applicants; 
they  shall  cause  warrants  to  be  drawn  upon  the 
treasurer  of  State;  payable  to  said  blind  persons 
or  their  legal  representatives  at  the  close  of  each 
regular  quarter  thereafter,  during  the  life  of 
said  persons  while  they  are  residents  of  this 
State  or  until  said  disability  is  removed. 

Section  19.  Whoever  makes  a  false  affidavit 
in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  herein  provided, 
shall  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  per- 
jury, and  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  law  therefor. 


COLORADO.* 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Jackson,  State  Teacher  for 
Adult  Blind  of  Colorado,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  person  in  her  state  to  actively  work  for 
the  passage  of  a  special  blind  relief  law. 
Through  her  efforts  a  blind  relief  bill  was  intro- 


*See   Colorado  Plan   page   8. 


duced  in  the  Colorado  Legislature  in  1913.  This 
was  a  new  departure  to  the  minds  of  the  Colo- 
rado Legislature,  and  as  there  was  practically 
no  organized  propaganda  in  its  behalf,  little  was 
accomplished  beyond  familiarizing  the  law- 
makers with  the  needs  of  the  indigent  blind. 

In  191 5  the  Society  of  United  Workers  for  the 
Blind  of  Colorado  was  organized.  In  the  same 
year,  a  committee  of  this  organization  secured 
the  introduction  into  the  Legislature  of  a  new 
blind  relief  bill  and  worked  actively  in  its  be- 
half. Again,  however,  little  was  accomplished 
beyond  educating  the  public.  In  1917  the  bill 
was  again  revised,  and  a  committee  of  the 
United  Workers  for  the  Blind  had  it  introduced 
into  the  General  Assembly.  It  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  unanimous  vote  having 
been  ably  defended  by  the  blind  representative, 
Hon.  James  M.  Downing  of  Aspen.  The  bill 
was  received  very  favorably  in  the  Senate  and 
passed  second  reading  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  but  was  then  referred  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  was  there  pigeon-holed 
by  the  chairman  who  was  an  avowed  opponent 
of  all  pension  legislation.  In  1918  the  Society 
of  the  United  Workers  for  the  Blind  appointed 
a  committee  on  blind  relief  consisting  of  L.  M. 
Wilcox,  Dr.  E.  J.  Clark,  Ex-Governor  E.  M. 
Ammons,  and  Mrs.  Jackson.  This  committee 
determined  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  voters 
of  the  state.  The  following  bill  was  accordingly 
initiated  and  voted  upon  at  the  general  election 
on  November  5,  1918.  The  measure  received 
over  122,000  affirmative  votes  and  something 
over  9,000  negative  votes.  This  was  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  an  initiated  bill  by  the 
Colorado  voters.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  Mr.  Wilcox,  Mr.  Downing  and  Mrs.  Jack- 
son are  all  blind  people. 

The  Colorado  blind  relief  law  provides,  in 
brief,  as  follows: 

There  is  created  a  Blind  Benefit  Commission, 
of  which  the  auditor  of  state  and  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  are  ex-officio  members,  with 
a  third  member  to  act  as  secretary  at  a  salary  of 
$300  a  year.  Applications  for  blind  relief  are 
to  be  made  to  the  county  clerk,  who  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  county  physician,  makes  investi- 
gation as  to  blindness  and  as  to  need.  Reports 
of  these  investigations  are  referred  to  the  Blind 
Benefit  Commission.  This  commission  makes 
the  awards  upon  such  information.  The  counties 
pay  the  relief  to  the  blind  quarterly,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  state  refunds  to  the 
counties  one-half  of  the  expenditures  made  for 
such   purposes.     To   be   eligible   to   receive   the 
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relief,  a  blind  person  must  have  lived  in  the 
state  three  years  and  must  have  an  annual  in- 
come of  less  than  $360;  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
the  recipient  of  the  relief  must  be  over  eighteen 
years  of  age;  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  must  be 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  Blind  Benefit 
Commission  may  grant  a  relief  of  not  to  exceed 
$300  per  annum.  Blind  persons  moving  from 
one  county  to  another  do  not  forfeit  their  relief. 

The  Colorado  blind  relief  law  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  satisfactory  act  of  its  kind  upon 
the  statute  books  of  any  state.  It  has,  however, 
certain  defects,  which  are  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  necessity  for  complying  with  public  preju- 
dice in  the  drafting  of  such  measures.  As  is  the 
case  in  most  states,  Colorado  is  undergoing  a 
reaction  against  the  creation  of  new  commissions. 
For  this  reason  the  Blind  Benefit  Commission 
is  composed  of  two  existing  officials  together 
with  a  third  person  who  is  to  act  as  secretary. 
The  salary  of  the  secretary  was  placed  at  $300 
in  order  to  appeal  to  the  popular  objection  to 
the  high  cost  of  administration  of  such  funds. 
The  auditor  of  state  and  the  state  superintendent 
are  both  very  busy  officials,  but  it  must  be  said 
that  the  auditor  of  state  deserves  much  credit 
for  the  thought  and  attention  he  has  given  the 
proper  administration  of  this  law.  The  wise 
expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  is 
involved  in  relief  of  the  blind  of  the  state  de- 
serves the  full  attention  of  a  very  able  secretary. 
The  state  should  not  expect  to  secure  this  service 
for  $300  a  year. 

Another  weak  point  in  the  Colorado  law  is  the 
short  residential  qualifications  required  of  appli- 
cants. It  is  quite  probable  that  certain  blind 
people  from  other  states  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  make  their  homes  in  Colorado  for 
three  years  in  order  to  become  eligible  to  receive 
the  relief.  A  required  residence  of  five  or  seven 
years  would  be  much  fairer  to  the  tax-payers  of 
the  state  and  would  not  work  an  unjustifiable 
hardship  on  innocent  immigrants.  Furthermore, 
the  residential  provision  resembles  in  wording 
that  of  several  other  western  states,  and  excludes 
from  the  benefits  of  the  law  for  three  years  per- 
sons who  have  lost  their  sight  after  moving  to 
Colorado,  as  well  as  those  who  have  become 
blind  before  moving  into  the  state. 

This  law  comes  nearer  to  giving  adequate 
relief  to  the  needy  blind  than  does  any  other 
blind  relief  act.  The  centralized  administration 
insures  a  uniformity  of  policy  among  the  various 
counties  and  gives  more  opportunity  for  con- 
structive work  than  any  other  law  excepting 
those  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 


AN  ACT  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE 
ADULT  BLIND. 

Be    it    enacted    by    the    people    of    the    State    of 
Colorado : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Blind 
Benefit  Commission. 

Section  2.  The  said  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  three  members,  namely  the  Auditor 
of  State  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
duction, ex  officio,  together  with  one  other  mem- 
ber, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  until  his  successor  is 
appointed  and  qualified;  provided,  however,  that 
no  superintendent  or  other  officer  or  employe  of 
any  state  institution  shall  be  appointed  as  a 
member  of  said  Committee. 

Section  3.  The  Auditor  of  State  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  the  service  required  of  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  as 
members  of  the  Commission  under  this  act.  The 
third  member  of  said  Commission,  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  shall  act  as  secretary  of  said 
Commission,  and  shall  receive  as  compensation 
the  sum  of  $300.00  annually,  and  each  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his  necessary  travel- 
ing and  incidental  expenses,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Blind  Benefit  Fund. 

Section  4.  The  Commission  shall  organize  by 
the  selection  of  one  of  its  members  as  president, 
who  shall  serve  as  such  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  and  until  his  successor  is  duly  qualified. 
The  Commission  shall  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  5.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the 
office  of  the  Auditor  of  State  on  the  fourth  Tues- 
day in  January  of  each  year,  and  on  the  call  of 
the  secretary,  at  such  other  times  and  places 
within  the  state  as  may  be  necessary,  and  ex- 
amine carefully,  allowing  or  disallowing  or  con- 
tinuing for  further  evidence  or  information,  all 
applications  filed  under  this  act  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

Section  6.  No  male  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  no  female  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  no  persons  who  are  charges 
of  any  charitable  institution  of  this  state  or  any 
county  or  city  therein,  and  no  person  having  an 
income  through  earnings  or  otherwise,  of  more 
than  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty  Dollars ($360.00) 
per  annum,  and  no  persons  who  have  not  resided 
within  the  State  of  Colorado  continuously  for 
three  consecutive  years  and  in  their  respective 
counties  for  two  consecutive  years  before  apply- 
ing for  relief  hereunder,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act;  provided,  however,  that 
the  removal  of  any  person  receiving  benefit  here- 
under from  one  county  to  another  within  the 
state,  shall  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  such  relief, 
but  the  person  benefited  shall  receive  the  relief 
from  the  county  to  which  he  has  removed  as 
though  he  had  been  a  resident  of  such  county 
when  the  relief  was  originally  granted. 

Section  7.  Each  person  claiming  the  benefit 
provided  herein  shall  file  with  the  County  Clerk 
and  Recorder  of  his  county  an  application,  ac- 
companied by  an  affidavit  of  the  facts  which 
bring  him  or  her  within  the  provisions  of  this 
act.     Moreover,   two  citizens,   residents  of  that 
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county,  shall  be  required  to  make  affidavit  as  to 
residential  and  other  qualifications  of  the  appli- 
cant required  by  this  act.  The  County  Clerk  and 
Recorder  shall  immediately  refer  the  application 
to  the  county  physician  of  that  county  for  ex- 
amination. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  county 
physicians,  without  delay,  to  examine  the  appli- 
cant referred  to  him  by  the  County  Clerk  and 
Recorder  and  to  endorse  on  the  application  a 
statement  subscribed  to  by  him,  showing  the 
condition  of  said  applicant's  eyesight.  Said 
county  physician  shall  keep  a  record  in  which  he 
shall  enter  the  facts  contained  in  each  certificate. 
He  shall  be  paid  from  the  county  treasury  for 
his  services  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  each 
applicant  so  examined. 

Section  9.  The  County  Clerk  shall  register 
the  name,  address  and  number,  and  date  of  ex- 
amination of  each  applicant.  He  shall  then  cer- 
tify to  the  Commission  the  application,  together 
with  the  affidavits  and  the  county  physician's 
certificate  of  examination,  together  with  any  fur- 
ther information  or  evidence  in  his  possession. 

Section  10.  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as 
practical,  consider  said  application,  requiring 
any  other  or  further  evidence  necessary  for  a 
proper  determination  of  the  case,  and  shall 
maintain  a  complete  and  permanent  record  of 
each  case. 

Section  11.  If  the  Commission  be  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  is  blind  or  practically  blind 
and  is  otherwise  qualified  for  relief  hereunder, 
it  shall  fix  the  amount  in  such  sum  as  it  finds 
necessary,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
applicant,  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  dollars 
($300.00)  per  annum,  and  shall  certify  its  find- 
ings to  the  County  Clerk  and  Recorder  of  the 
county  from  which  the  application  was  received. 
Such  relief  so  allowed  shall  be  payable  quarter- 
ly on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July  and  Octo- 
ber by  warrant  properly  drawn  by  the  County 
Commissioners  on  the  county  treasury  of  the 
county  in  which  the  applicant  resides.  Such  re- 
lief shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  relief  of  a  public 
nature. 

Section  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  each  county,  includ- 
ing the  proper  officer  or  officers  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Denver  to  appropriate  from  time  to 
time  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  13.  The  Blind  Benefit  Commission 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of 
each  year,  certify  to  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation an  amount  of  money  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  total  amount  necessary  or  required  to  be  paid 
out  by  all  the  counties  in  reliefs  and  expenses 
arising  under  this  act.  The  State  Board  of 
Equalization  shall,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
general  levy  for  state  purposes,  levy  a  sufficient 
sum  to  produce  the  amount  so  certified,  together 
with  the  salary  and  necessary  expenses,  not  to 
exceed  six  hundred  dollars  ($600.00)  of  the 
Blind  Benefit  Commission,  which  tax  when  col- 
lected shall  be  known  as  the  Blind  Benefit  Fund, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  as  a  con- 
tinuing appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  14.  The  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  each  county  shall,  on  or  before  No- 


vember 30th  of  each  year,  certify  to  the  Blind 
Benefit  Commission  the  sum  or  sums  of  money 
paid  out  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  Whereupon  the 
Blind  Benefit  Commission  shall  draw  its  voucher 
in  favor  of  each  respective  county,  in  a  sum 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  paid 
out  by  each  county,  and  the  Auditor  of  State 
shall  draw  warrants  on  the  Blind  Benefit  Fund 
of  the  state  in  payment  thereof. 

Section  15.  If  the  Blind  Benefit  Commission, 
in  the  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  any 
person  filing  a  claim  for  relief  hereunder,  or  of 
any  person  who  may  have  been  allowed  relief 
by  such  Commission,  shall  determine,  upon  the 
evidence  of  a  registered  physician  and  surgeon, 
that  such  person  or  persons  making  such  claim 
or  already  receiving  relief,  may  have  such  dis- 
ability benefited  or  removed  by  proper  surgical 
operation  or  medical  treatment,  and  such  person 
files  his  consent  in  writing  thereto,  then  the 
Blind  Benefit  Commission  may  direct  that  there 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  such  surgical 
operation  or  medical  treatment,  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  relief  which  the  Commission  may 
award  or  may  have  awarded  to  such  person  for 
one  year  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  in 
such  case  shall  direct  the  payment  of  the  sum 
so  determined  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled 
to  pay  for  such  surgical  operation  or  medical 
treatment,  instead  of  to  the  applicant. 

Section  16.  The  Blind  Benefit  Commission 
may  at  any  time  during  the  year  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  and  examine  as  to  the  disability 
and  needs  of  any  person,  theretofore  awarded 
relief,  and  in  case  said  Commission  finds  that 
any  person  is  not  qualified  to  draw  further  re- 
lief, or  that  such  disability  has  been  removed 
in  whole  or  in  part,  then  said  Commission  may 
at  any  time  modify  or  change  the  amount  there- 
tofore awarded,  or  discontinue  relief  entirely. 

Section  17.  Whoever,  to  secure  for  himself 
or  another,  the  benefits  provided  in  this  chapter, 
makes  a  false  statement,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  perjury,  and  upon  conviction  punished  accord- 
ingly. 

Adopted  by  the  Voters  of  Colorado  November 
5,  1918. 

0 

CALIFORNIA. 

A  blind  relief  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
California  State  Legislature  in  1917.  This  mea- 
sure, however,  died  in  committee. 

In  1919  the  same  measure  was  reintroduced  by 
Assemblyman  James  Mannings  After  some 
amendments  in  committee  it  passed  in  its  present 
form.  The  law  has  been  in  operation  too  short 
a  time  to  be  of  much  value  as  an  object  lesson 
to  other  states. 

0 

CALIFORNIA. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  860. 

Chapter  144. 

An  act  to  provide  a  relief  fund  in  the  several 

counties  or  any  city  and  county  of  the  state  for 

the  needy  blind,  providing  for   and  prescribing 

the  powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  supervisors 

in  every  county  or  city  and  countv 
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The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact 
as  follows : 

Section  i.  The  boards  of  supervisors  of  the 
several  counties  and  cities  and  counties  in  this 
state  are  hereby  authorized  and  permitted  to 
levy,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  now  levied  by  law 
for  other  purposes  than  those  herein  provided,  a 
tax  not  exceeding  two-tenths  of  one  mill  per  dol- 
lar on  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  their 
respective  counties  and  cities  and  counties  to  be 
levied  and  collected  as  now  provided  by  law  for 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
needy  blind  of  their  respective  counties  and  cities 
and  counties. 

Section  2-  A  needy  blind  person  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  any  person  who,  by  reason  of 
loss  of  eyesight,  is  unable  to  provide  himself 
with  the  necessities  of  life,  and  who  has  not  suf- 
ficient means  of  his  own  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain himself. 

Section  3.  A  needy  blind  person,  in  order  to 
receive  relief  under  this  act,  must  be  a  resident 
of  this  state  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  or 
become  blind  while  a  resident  of  this  state,  and 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  county  for  one  year 
next  preceding  the  date  of  the  application 
provided  for  herein. 

Section  4.  All  persons  claiming  relief  under 
this  act  shall  file,  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  action 
on  said  claims,  with  the  board  of  supervisors  a 
duly  verified  statement  of  the  facts  bringing  him 
within  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  list  of 
claims  shall  be  filed  in  the  order  of  filing  in  a 
book  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  board  of 
supervisors,  and  which  record  shall  be  open  to 
the  public.  No  certificate  of  qualification  for 
drawing  money  under  this  act  shall  ever  be 
granted  until  the  board  of  supervisors  shall  be 
satisfied,  from  the  evidence  of  at  least  two  re- 
putable residents  of  said  county  and  city  and 
county,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  duly  and  regu- 
larly licensed  and  practicing  physician,  that 
they  know  the  applicant  to  be  blind,  and  that 
he  has  the  residential  qualifications  to  entitle 
him  to  the  relief  asked  for,  which  evidence 
shall  be  in  writing,  subscribed  to  by  such  wit- 
nesses, subject  to  the  right  of  cross-examination 
bv  the  board  of  supervisors  or  other  persons. 
If  the  board  of  supervisors  is  satisfied  upon  such 
testimony  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  relief 
hereunder,  they  shall  issue  an  order  therefor, 
in  such  sum  as  they  find  needed,  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
quarterly  out  of  the  fund  herein  provided  for  on 
the  warrant  of  the  county  auditor,  or  auditor  of 
the  city  and  county,  and  such  relief  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  any  other  relief  of  a  public  nature. 

Section  5.  The  board  of  supervisors  shall  an- 
nually examine  as  to  the  qualifications  of  any 
one  on  the  blind  list  and  increase  or  decrease 
the  allowance  writhin  the  statutory  limits,  or  if 
said  board  is  not  satisfied  that  the  person  so  on 
the  list  is  qualified  to  draw  any  money  said 
board  shall  entirely  remove  him  from  the  list 
and  shall  forthwith  notify  the  auditor  of  such 
action. 

Section  6.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  every 
county  and  city  and  county  shall  meet  within 
thirty  days  after  this  act  takes  effect  and  there- 
after annuallv  on  such  davs  as  the  board  shall 


select  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary 
and  examine  carefully  the  list  of  applications 
filed  hereunder. 

Section  7.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  every 
county  or  city  and  county  are  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  transfer  from  any  money  in  the 
poor  fund  of  any  county  to  the  blind  fund,  here- 
in provided,  for  the  year  1919,  sufficient  money 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  8.  Any  person  who  shall  make  a  false 
statement  in  order  to  secure  for  himself  or  an- 
other, the  benefit  herein  provided,  shall  be 
guilty  of  perjury. 

Section  9.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  each  county 
and  city  and  county  to  adopt  such  rules,  regula- 
tions and  ordinances  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  purposes,  aims  and  objects  of  this  act. 
It  shall  be  competent  for  the  board  of  super- 
visors mentioned  herein  to  apoint  such  person  or 
persons  to  act  for  such  board  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

Approved  May  5,  1919. 


IDAHO. 
The  Idaho  Law  was  passed  in  1917. 
CHAPTER  89. 

(S.  B.  No.  37) 

An  Act  to  provide  relief  for  needy  Blind  per- 
sons. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho: 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  and 
obligatory  upon  any  county  to  contribute  such 
sum,  or  sums,  of  money  as  are  hereinafter  speci- 
fied from  the  current  expense  fund  of  said  coun- 
ty toward  the  support  of  any  blind  person  who 
comes  under  and  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Section  2.  Any  male  person  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  or  over,  and  any  female  per- 
son of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  over,  who 
by  reason  of  loss  of  eyesight  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide himself  or  herself  with  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  who  unless  relieved  as  authorized  by 
the  provisions  of  this  act  would  become  a  charge 
upon  the  public  or  upon  those  not  required  by 
law  to  support  him  or  her  shall  be  deemed  a 
needy  blind  person. 

Section  3.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  relief 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  a  needy  blind 
person  must  become  blind  while  a  resident  of 
this  state,  or  be  a  bona-fide  resident  of  this 
state  for  a  period  of  seven  years  immediately 
preceding  the  application  for  relief  and  of  the 
county  for  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  application  for  relief;  Provided,  that  in 
cases  where  the  blindness  ensues  in  this  state 
after  a  period  of  residence  less  than  that  speci- 
fied in  this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
officer  hereinafter  designated  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  relief  to  ascertain  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  removal  to  this  state  and  to  the 
county  in  which  relief  is  applied  for,  was  not 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  securing  relief 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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Section  4.  Claims  for  relief  hereunder  shall 
be  made  by  the  claimant  filing  with  the  Probate 
Judge  a  duly  verified  statement  of  the  facts 
bringing  him  or  her  within  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  list  of  claims  shall  be  filed  in  a 
book  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  County 
Commissioners  in  the  order  of  filing,  which 
record  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  No  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  for  drawing  money  here- 
under shall  be  granted  until  the  Probate  Judge 
shall  be  satisfied  from  the  evidence  of  at  least 
two  reputable  residents  of  the  county,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  registered  physician  skilled  in 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  neither  of 
them  a  relative  of  the  applicant  that  they  know 
the  applicant  to  be  blind,  and  that  he  has  the 
residential  qualifications  to  entitle  him  to  the 
relief  asked.  Such  evidence  shall  be  in  writing, 
subscribed  to  by  such  witnesses  who  shall  be 
subject  to  the  cross-examination  by  the  Probate 
Judge,  or  other  person.  If  the  Probate  Judge 
is  satisfied  upon  such  testimony  that  the  appli- 
cant is  entitled  to  relief  hereunder,  he  shall  issue 
an  order  therefor,  in  such  sum  as  he  finds  need- 
ed, not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly  from  the  current 
expense  funds  of  the  county  on  the  warrant  of 
the  County  Auditor;  Provided,  that  in  case  any 
family  contains  two  or  more  blind  persons,  the 
total  sum  for  such  family  shall  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum.  The  re- 
lief herein  provided  shall  be  in  place  of  all 
other  relief  of  a  public  nature. 

Section  5.  If  in  the  examination  of  the  quali- 
fications of  any  person  filing  a  claim  for  relief, 
or  having  a  place  on  the  list  of  those  receiving 
benefit  hereunder,  it  shall  be  determined  upon 
the  evidence  of  a  registered  physician  qualified 
as  set  forth  in  Section  4,  that  any  person  or  per- 
sons making  such  claim,  or  then  on  such  list, 
might  have  such  disability  benefited  or  removed 
by  proper  surgical  operation,  or  medical  treat- 
ment, and  if  such  person  entitled  to  such  relief 
files  his  consent  in  writing  thereto,  then  the 
Probate  Judge  may  order  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  surgical  operation  or  medical  treat- 
ment all  or  any  portion  of  the  relief,  which  he 
may  award  to  such  person  for  one  year  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  in  such  case  the 
warrant  of  the  County  Auditor  shall  be  issued 
direct  to  the  persons  entitled  to  compensation 
for  such  surgical  operation,  or  medical  treat- 
ment upon  the  certificate  of  the  Probate  Judge 
instead  of  being  payable  quarterly  to  the  persons 
entitled  to  such  relief. 

Section  6.  Any  applicant  for  relief,  or  any  per- 
son appearing  in  behalf  of  any  applicant  for  re- 
lief hereunder  who  makes  a  false  statement, 
upon  conviction  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  and 
punished  accordingly. 

Approved  March  14,  1917- 


MASSACHUSETTS.* 

The   Massachusetts  Law   became   effective    in 
1919. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Chapter  201. 

An  Act  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  commission 
for  the  Blind. 

Be   it   enacted,   etc.,   as   follows: 

Section  six  of  chapter  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
six  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"and  by  such  other  methods  as",  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  lines,  and  by  substituting  the  words: 
— by  aiding  individual  blind  persons  with  money 
or  other  assistance,  or  by  any  other  method, — 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  6. — The  commission,  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  may  provide  or  pay 
for  temporary  lodgings  and  temporary  support 
for  workmen  or  pupils  received  at  any  indus- 
trial school  or  workshop  established  by  it,  and 
mav  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  by 
devising  means  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of 
books,  by  promoting  visits  among  the  aged  or 
helpless  blind  in  their  homes,  by  aiding  indi- 
vidual blind  persons  with  money  or  other  as- 
sistance, or  by  any  other  method  it  may  deem 
expedient:  provided,  that  the  commission  shall 
not  undertake  the  permanent  support  or  mainte- 
nance of  any  blind  person. 


MISSOURI. 


*See  Massachusetts  Plan  page  7. 


Active  agitation,  for  the  enactment  of  a 
special  blind  relief  law  in  Missouri  started  in 
the  autumn  of  1912.  At  that  time  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  United  Workers  for  the 
Blind  of  Missouri  was  formed,  which  seems  to 
have  had  as  its  principal  object  the  securing 
of  the  passage  of  a  blind  pension  law  in  the 
state  of  Missouri.  At  the  instance  of  this  or- 
ganization a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Missouri  state  legislature  presenting  to  the 
people  of  the  state  the  proposition  to  amend  the 
state  constitution  validating  a  pension  for  the 
blind. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  the  proposed  amendment 
was  defeated  at  the  polls  by  a  small  majority. 
In  the  following  year  the  United  Workers  for 
the  Blind  of  Missouri  again  induced  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  a  resolution  placing  a  similar 
amendment  upon  the  ballot  to  be  voted  upon 
at  the  November,  1916,  election.  This  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

In  1917  the  United  Workers  for  the  Blind 
pushed  through  the  legislature  a  bill  granting 
a  state  pension  of  $180.00  a  year  to  the  deserv- 
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ing  blind  of  the  state.  This  bill,  however,  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Gardner  upon  the  grounds 
that  the  state  funds  were  inadequate  to  under- 
take  such   an   expenditure. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  United  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  1919  again  renewed  their  efforts 
and  induced  the  legislature  to  pass  a  similar 
pension  bill.  This,  however,  was  again  vetoed 
by  Governor  Gardner  upon  the  same  grounds 
of  lack  of  funds.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
pass  the  bill  over  the  Governor's  veto.  It  passed 
the  lower  house  by  a  large  majority,  but  the 
Governor's  friends  prevented  it  from  coming  10 
a   vote   in   the   Senate. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both 
houses  placing  upon  the  ballot  another  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  an  annual  tax 
not  to  exceed  three  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars 
valuation  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  pen- 
sioning the  deserving  blind,  and  further  pro- 
viding that  if  any  balance  exists  after  the  de- 
serving blind  have  been  pensioned  it  shall  e 
used  for  the  adequate  support  of  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  and  further  providing 
that  if  there  shall  still  exist  a  balance  after 
the  needs  of  the  pension  fund  and  the  Commis- 
sion are  met  it  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
public  school  fund.  This  amendment  was  car- 
ried at  the  polls  in  November,  1920. 

This  eliminates  the  objection  based  upon  the 
lack  of  funds.  The  United  Workers  for  the 
Blind  of  Missouri  are  now  behind  a  bill  pend- 
ing in  the  Missouri  legislature  providing  the 
machinery  for  the  expenditure  of  the  blind 
pension  tax  levy.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
this  bill  will  sooner  or  later  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Missouri  affords  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
blind  in  their  own  behalf  when  they  organize 
and  keep  up  a  persistent  fight  for  what  they 
feel  to  be  their  just  deserts.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  organization  will  now  stand  as  firmly 
behind  a  just  administration  of  the  blind  pension 
fund  when  it  is  finally  secured.  When  the 
public  is  properly  informed  it  will  refuse  few 
just  demands  made  by  the  blind  members  of 
the  population.  There  is  only  one  danger  at- 
tendant upon  the  success  of  such  a  measure; 
that  is  the  danger  growing  out  of  maladminis- 
tration.    In  the   long  run   society  will   probably 


not  concede  that  blindness  in  itself  entitles  any- 
one to  a  public  grant  of  funds.  No  difficulty, 
however,  will  be  experienced  in  maintaining  a 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  liberal  grant  of 
money  to  relieve  need  consequent  upon  blindness 
after  the  community  has  once  been  convinced 
of  the  need. 

Below  is  the  text  of  Section  47  of  Article  IV. 
of  the  Constitution  of  Missouri.  The  portions 
in  italics  comprise  the  provisions  added  in  the 
1916  and   1919  amendments. 

o 

CONSTITUTION    OF    MISSOURI. 

Article  IV.  Section  47.  Municipalities  not  to 
Lend  Credit  or  Grant  Public  Money — 
Firemen's  Fund  Permitted. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power 
to  authorize  any  county,  city,  town  or  township, 
or  other  political  corporation  or  subdivision 
of  the  State  now  existing,  or  that  may  be  here- 
after established,  to  lend  its  credit,  or  to  grant 
public  money  or  thing  of  value  in  aid  of  or  to 
any  individual,  association  or  corporation  what- 
soever, or  to  become  a  stockholder  in  such 
corporation,  association  or  company:  Pro-vided, 
that  this  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
prohibit  the  General  Assembly  from  providing 
by  law  for  authorizing  the  creation,  maintenance 
and  management  of  a  fund  for  the  pensioning 
of  crippled  and  disabled  firemen,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  widows  and  minor  children  of  de- 
ceased firemen,  by  such  cities,  villages  or  incor- 
porated towns  as  may  have  an  organized  fire 
department — said  fund  to  be  taken  from  the 
municipal  revenue  of  such  cities,  villages  or 
incorporated  towns;  (1916)  Provided  further, 
that  nothing  in  this  constitution  contained  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  General  Assem- 
bly from  granting  or  authorizing  the  granting 
of  pensions  to  the  deserving  blind,  as  may  be 
provided  and  regulated  by  law.  (1919)  Pro- 
vided further,  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  shall  cause  an  annual  tax 
of  not  less  than  one-half  of  one  cent  nor  more 
than  three  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars' 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  state 
to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
fund  to  be  devoted  in  the  manner  provided  by 
laiv  to  the  pensioning  of  the  deserving  blind. 
If  any  balance  shall  exist  in  such  fund  after 
the  deserving  blind  have  been  pensioned,  then 
the  same,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, may  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  And  if  there  shall  be  a 
balance  in  said  fund  after  the  blind  have  been 
pensioned  and  the  Commission  for  the  blind  has 
received  adequate  support,  then  the  same  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  public  school  fund.  Said 
tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  state  taxes  are  levied 
and  collected,  and  such  fund  shall  be  subject 
to  appropriation  for  above  purposes  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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Field  Day  at  Evergreen 


The  field  day,  picnic  supper  and  dance,  held 
at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Septem- 
ber nth,  was  a  delightful  event.  Everyone 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion  fully  and  a  splendid 
school  spirit  manifested  itself. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fall  term  was  to 
begin  Monday,  the  13th,  some  of  the  men  sug- 
gested a  gala  day  for  the  preceding  Saturday. 
Practically  every  student  and  many  of  the 
members  of  the  soldiers'  families  and  staff  took 
an  active  part  in  helping  to  make  the  day  a 
success. 

Until  this  time,  the  Institute  has  not  had  any 
school  colors  or  pennant,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  select  the  same.  The  first  evidence 
of  their  work  was  seen  in  connection  with  the 
interesting  invitations  which  the  young  men 
prepared  for  their  friends.  Each  card  was  typed 
in  green  ink,  and  then  tied,  with  a  light  and  a 
dark  green  ribbon,  to  a  second  card  upon  which 
the  invitation  was  yritten  in  Braille.  In  this 
way,  all  were  notified  that  light  and  dark  green, 
symbolical  of  Evergreen,  had  been  selected  for 
the  institution's  colors. 

The  athletic  events  took  place  in  the  grass  plot 
between  the  music  building  and  the  gymnasium. 
As  soon  as  the  guests  were  comfortably  seated, 
the  Evergreen  orchestra  played  a  march  and  an 
interesting  procession  came  into  view  from  be- 
hind the  buildings.      (See  Fig.  1.) 

Marjorie  Wallace  and  Oscar  Lentz  appeared 
first  holding  the  newly  created  Evergreen  pen- 
nant between  them.  The  pointed  end  of  the 
banner  is  of  dark  green  and  upon  this  appears 
the  word  "Evergreen"  in  lighter  green;  at  the 
widest  part  of  the  flag,  a  dark  green  evergreen 
tree  is  shown  upon  a  light  background.  The 
whole  effect  is  very  pleasing  and  the  Evergreen 
Banner  was  approved  by  all. 

Directly  behind  these  youthful  leaders,  half  a 
dozen  stalwart  huskies  drew  one  of  the  fire 
engines  on  top  of  which  was  sedately  perched 
the  queen  of  the  festival,  represented  by  Wm. 
Roberts,  in  regal  costume  with  a  flowing  train. 
The  queen  was  holding  a  golf  club  scepter  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  keep  off  the  blazing  sun 
by  a  tattered  purple  parasol,  much  to  the  delight 


of  the  audience.  One's  attention,  however,  was 
immediately  attracted  to  Arthur  Crane,  the  fully 
garbed,  circus  policeman,  who  vigorously  kept 
back  the  imaginary  crowds  while  James  O'Hara, 
dressed  as  a  chorus  girl,  did  an  effective  Hula, 
Hula  dance  around  the  ring.  Behind  these 
mirth-provoking  masquaraders,  came  the  gladi- 
ators, two  by  two,  bearing  signs  which  indicated 
that  certain  groups  represented  rival  barracks 
and  also  that  the  single  men  were  to  be  pitted 
against  the  married  men.  After  circling  the 
amphitheatre  once,  the  queen  was  duly  assisted 
to  her  throne  and  crowned  with  a  vegetable 
wreath.  The  thick-set,  bare-legged,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pound  fairy,  O'Hara,  capered  to  the 
invigorating  strains  of  "Oh!  By  Jingo"  until, 
with  a  dep  bow,  she  and  the  policeman  helped 
the  queen  to  leave  the  throne  and  then  the  ath- 
letic stunts  were  run  off  as  follows: 

First  came  the  sack  race  which  was  won  by 
Koirner,  (See  Fig.  4.)  and  much  amusement  was 
injected  into  the  afternoon  by  a  sack  race  be- 
tween the  policeman  and  the  lusty  fairy.  (See 
Fig.  3.)  The  latter  discovered  that  the  sack 
given  her  (!)  had  holes  in  it  so  that  she  was 
able  to  draw  it  up  above  her  knees  and  run  with 
freedom,  whereas  the  poor  old  policeman  soon 
measured  his  length  upon  the  grass. 

The  three-legged  race  (See  Fig.  2.)  was  very 
exciting  and  one  of  the  closest  contests  of  the 
afternoon.  It  was  won  by  Waldrep  and  Turner. 
Incidentally,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  for 
several  days  preceding  the  competition,  men 
were  seen  running  around  the  place  with  their 
legs  tied  together.  At  this  point  of  the  program, 
an  interesting  exhibition  of  Indian  club  swinging 
was  provided  by  Messrs.  O'Hara  and  Kozeluh. 

"Strong  man  stunts"  afforded  one  of  the  sur- 
prises of  the  afternoon.  William  Walker  had 
not  explained  to  anyone,  before  he  entered  the 
arena,  what  he  proposed  to  do  and  everyone  was 
astonished  to  see  him  drive  a  6-inch  spike  one- 
third  of  its  length  into  an  oak  plank.  This 
board  was  held  by  four  of  the  strongest  men 
and  Walker,  after  wrapping  the  nail  with 
a  small  piece  of  cloth,  held  it  between  his 
teeth  and  bent  it  back  and  forth  until  it  broke, 
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exactly  as  if  it  had  been  beaetn  back  and  forth 
with  a  hammer.  Not  satisfied  with  breaking 
one  nail  in  this  way,  he  proceeded  to  drive  two 
into  the  plank  and,  with  apparently  the  same 
ease,  broke  them.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion (See  Fig.  5.)  shows  him  in  the  act  of  bend- 
ing the  nail  while  the  four  men  kept  the  plank 
in  position.  Scarcely  had  the  audience  ceased 
applauding  when  the  policeman  and  an  assist- 
ant were  seen  staggering  under  a  500-lb.  weight 
which  they  brought  into  the  arena.  They  then 
went  to  the  side  lines  and  brought  in  a  second. 
After  this  O'Hara  gave  an  exhibition  of  weight 
lifting,  indeed  he  even  succeeded  in  lifting 
both    the    500-lb.    weights    above    his    head    and 


self  think"  amid  the  din  of  the  friends  of  each 
side  cheering  their  favorites.  Sad  to  relate,  for 
the  pride  of  the  No.  16  men,  who  seemed  to  feel 
that  there  was  no  question  of  their  winning  the 
contest,  No.  15  once  more  succeeded  in  pulling 
No.  16  across  the  line.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  at  this  moment  a  conscious  spirit  of 
healthy  rivalry  was  born  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  barracks  No.  16,  jokingly  known  as  the 
"roughnecks"  and  those  of  barracks  No.  15, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  so  much  softer  than 
their  brothers,  that  they  have  been  called  the 
"pussyfoots".      (See   Figs.   8    and   9.) 

After  the  outdoor  sports,   the  guests  went  to 
the  swimming  pool.     A  race  was  arranged  be- 
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this  would  have  been  a  very  thrilling  perform- 
ance if  six-year  old  Oscar  Lentz  had  not  come 
up  behind  him  and  lifted  them  apparently  with 
much  greater  ease.      (See  Fig.  6.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
afternoon  was  the  human  wheelbarrow  race, 
which  was  won  by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Lionu- 
dakis.  (See  Fig.  7.)  The  broad  jump  was 
hotly  contested   and   won   by   Plumb. 

The  tug  of  war  proved  to  be  the  feature  of 
the  afternoon.  Eighteen  men  from  barracks 
No.  16  challenged  a  like  number  from  barracks 
No.  15  and  it  was  certainly  "some"  tug  of  war. 
The  first  trial  was  won  by  No.  15,  but  the  No. 
16  men  felt  so  sure  that  there  must  have  been 
a  mistake  in  the  outcome  that  they  suggested 
changing  sides-  This  was  done  and  the  battle 
was  again  fought  out  amid  the  intensest  excite- 
ment.    In  fact  it  was  impossible  to  "hear  one- 


tween  two  totally  blind  men,  Viti  and  Mc- 
Guire,  in  which  McGuire  proved  to  be  the 
victor,  although  both  men  made  a  splendid 
showing.  Following  this,  Cole  and  Kozeluh 
took  part  in  a  hard  swum  contest  and  Cole 
brought  consolation  to  the  "pussyfoots"  by  win- 
ning the  race  for  his  barracks.  The  spectators 
expressed  much  interest  in  the  diving  and 
trapeze  exercises  which  were  given  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  men.  The  climax  came  when  three 
of  them,  Cole,  Crane  and  Kozeluh,  dropped 
through  the  ceiling  of  the  swimming  hall,  twen- 
ty-five feet  above  the  water,  into  the  tank 
below.  As  a  final  item  of  the  program,  Walker 
was  tied  hand  and  foot,  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  extricated  himself  from  his  bonds. 
He  also  made  a  very  pretty  "torpedo"  or  long 
distance  dive. 
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After  the  aquatic  sports,  everyone  partook 
of  a  delightful  picnic  supper  upon  the  porch 
which    was   enjoyed    immensely. 

In  the  interval  between  supper  and  the  dance, 
a  musical  program  was  provided  at  Evergreen 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Patillo,  a  graduate  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Pea- 
body  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr.  Louis  Rosen- 
berg,   Miss   Edith   Gorsuch,    and   Miss   Parlette. 

When  the  guests  came  to  the  gymnasium  in 
the  evening  they  were  greeted  with  a  great 
surprise  and  realized  how  effectively  the  decora- 
ting committee  had  accomplished  its  work.  The 
walls  of  the  gymnasium  were  completely  sur- 
rounded with  evergreen  trees;  from  the  wain- 
scoting, streamers  of  light  and  dark  green  crepe 
paper  had  been  drawn  up  to  a  central  point 
in  the  ceiling,  giving  the  effect  of  a  circular 
tent.  Across  the  middle  of  this  was  hung  a 
line  of  toy  balloons  which  added  greatly  to  the 
gala  appearance  of  the  room  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  dances,  an  effective 
moon  had  been  provided  so  that  the  waltzes 
took  place  in  the  light  of  a  harvest  moon. 

Our  readers  may  think  that  considerable 
space  had  been  given  to  this  occasion,  but  not 
a  person  who  was  privileged  to  be  present  at 
this  field  day  event  will  forget  the  delightful 
comradie  which  manifested  itself  on  every 
hand.  The  only  effective  comparison  which  we 
can  make  is  to  liken  it  to  the  class  day  events 
of  any  college.  Students,  guests,  and  staff 
vied   with   each   other   in   making  the    afternoon 


of  September  nth,  at  Evergreen,  one  of  the 
jolliest  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Institute. 
Possibly  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
event  was  the  fact  that  the  affair  was  conceived 
and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  worked  out  by  the 
men   themselves. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  served 
on    the    various    committees: 

General — Mrs.  Paine,  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
O'Hara. 

Decorations  and  Favors — Misses  Freeman, 
Heezen,  Heyn,  and  Miller.  Mesdames  Bren- 
nan,  Crane,  DeWitt,  Hussin,  Lentz,  Napstad, 
Rose,  and  Wallace.  Messrs.  Batten,  Crane, 
Jacka,   Napstad,   and   Quinan. 

Invitations — Misses  Eddy,  Halfpenny,  Irvine, 
Low,  Rubin,  Wilcox,  and  Youse.  Messrs.  Cope- 
land,  Hartman,  Kreigner,  Moore,  and  Saun- 
ders. 

Field  Day  Marshals — Messrs.  Anastase,  Bell, 
Fear,    and    Walker. 

Athletics — Frand,  Galbraith,  Gehrkin,  Koze- 
luh,    Lionudakis,    Roy,    Waldrep,    and    Walker. 

Prizes — Miss  Baldwin.  Messrs.  Calderoni, 
Foster,    and    Patrucci. 

Music — Messrs.  Mozealous,  Simpson,  Cal- 
derone,  Cochrane,  Funk,  Jezek,  Malley,  and 
Viti. 

Refreshments — Mesdames  Carver,  Hussin, 
Napstad,  Paine,  and  Rapp.  Messrs.  Holliday, 
Frand,   Plumb,    and  Whaley. 

Pennant — Mesdames  Baker  and  Mozealous. 
Messrs.    McCarthy,   Rapp,    and   Wier. 


Eighteen  Months 
at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 


Editor's  Note:— Alexander  M.  Witherspoon 
has  been  one  of  the  most  respected  and  beloved 
teachers  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
since  joining  the  organization,  and  students  and 
staff  all  regret  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  resign. 
It  so  hapens  that  Mr.  Witherspoon's  home  estate 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  newly  developed  oil  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  and  business  interests  have 
made  so  many  demands  upon  his  time  that  he 
has  had  to  give  up  teaching  for  the  present. 
We  thought  our  readers  would  be  interested  in 
his  observation  as  a  result  of  eighteen  months 
at  Evergreen. 

The  editor  of  the  Review  has  asked  me  to  write 
some  of  the  observations  I  have  made  and  some 
of  the  impressions  I  have  received  during  the 
year  and  a  half  I  have  been  at  Evergreen.  As 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  school  in  only 


a  minor  capacity,  however,  my  observations  are 
of  no  great  importance.  I  have  been  hardly 
high  enough  up  in  the  scale  to  give  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  work,  but  from  my  own  watch 
tower  on  the  side  wrall  I  have  seen  a  few  things. 
I  came  to  Evergreen  in  March,  1919,  fresh 
from  service  with  the  American  army  in  France, 
and  as  I  had  been  a  soldier  myself  and  was  in 
close  contact  with  soldiers  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  previous  to  my  coming,  I  was  under 
no  illusions  about  that  interesting  specimen  of 
humanity,  the  American  soldier,  whether  with 
or  without  sight.  I  believed  firmly  that  Nature 
always  compensates  in  some  way  or  other  for  the 
physical  losses  we  suffer,  but  I  had  no  reason 
for  believing  that  when  a   man   lost   a  pair  of 
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eyes  Nature  immediately  gave  him  a  pair  of 
wings  to  make  up  for  it.  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  Evergreen  a  place  where  the  wicked  cease 
altogether  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  respect  for  and  ad- 
miration of  the  American  soldiers  who  were 
blinded  in  the  war,  and  I  have  tried  to  prove 
that  by  a  year  and  a  half  of  conscientious  work 
with  them.  I  have  survived  the  period  at  Ever- 
green, however,  wthout  once  using  the  terms 
"supreme  sacrifice,"  "gallant  soldiers,"  "noble 
heroes,"  and  many  others  of  the  terms  which 
roll  so  easily  off  the  tongue.  A  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  the  men  coupled  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  understand  and  help  them  has 
been  responsible  for  any  successful  results  that 
have  been  achieved.  But  lest  this  become  an 
apology,  I  must  hasten  to  put  down  some  of  my 
observations. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  and  hopeful  aspect 
of  the  educational  process  that  the  men  have  been 
undergoing  is  the  fact  that  wheeras  before  they 
lost  their  sight  they  had  trained  eyes  and  a  more 
or  less  untrained  mind,  they  have  now  a  much 
more  thoroughly  trained  mind,  which  will  be 
largely  independent  of  eyes,  ears,  and  certain 
other  physical  devices  through  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  receive  information  and  knowl- 
edge. To  illustrate,  before  the  student  lost  his 
sight,  the  process  of  multiplying  16  by  12  consist- 
ed in  placing  the  figure  16  on  a  paper  with  the 
figure  12  directly  under  it,  drawing  a  line,  going 
with  the  pencil  through  the  process  of  multi- 
plying the  two  numbers,  then  drawing  another 
line  and  placing  the  product  192  below  the 
second  line.  The  solving  of  the  problem  was  as 
much  a  matter  of  paper  and  pencil  and  lines  as 
anything  else.  Now  most  of  the  students  have 
reached  the  stage  where  the  multiplication  of 
two  numbers  is  a  purely  mental  process  without 
any  suggestion  of  paper  and  lines.  Before,  they 
would  have  been  helpless  without  paper  and 
pencil. 

In  the  same  way,  a  man  who,  before  he  lost 
his  sight  needed  a  physical  picture  of  a  word,  or 
at  least  a  mental  vision  of  the  physical  picture, 
before  he  could  spell  the  word,  now  spells  the 
word  and  understands  it  much  more  thoroughly 
with  the  aid  of  his  mind  alone.  The  reaction 
has  not  been  sudden  nor  easy,  nor  is  it  yet  com- 
plete. But  the  difference  in  the  mental  and 
physical  condition  of  the  students  since  March, 
1919,  is  very  noticeable  to  any  one  who  has  been 
working  with  them  since  then.  The  first  stu- 
dents I  had  were  unable  to  concentrate  their 
thought  upon  any  subject  other  than  the  loss  of 


their  sight.  Often  a  man  would  begin  to  spell  a 
word  of  two  syllables  and  forget  what  the 
second  syllable  was  before  he  reached  it.  Three- 
syllable  words  were  impossible,  and  few  of  the 
men  could  repeat  accurately  a  sentence  of  eight 
or  ten  words,  or  name  four  figures  in  the  order 
in  which  the  instructor  gave  them.  Now  most  of 
the  men  have  become  able  to  work  out  a  good- 
sized  problem  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  without 
any  physical  aid,  and  to  commit  to  memory  an 
ordinary  poem.  One  could  wish  that  American 
education  in  general  would  pay  more  attention 
to  the  training  of  the  mind  than  to  the  training 
of  the  eye  or  the  other  physical  organs  and 
senses.  It  would  make  for  clearer  thinking  and 
more  effective  work. 

As  for  the  school  itself,  there  was  hardly  any 
school  to  speak  of  in  March,  1919.  And  there 
was  little  or  no  school  spirit.  A  few  small  de- 
partments, loosely  correlated,  had  been  organized 
and  were  doing  the  best  they  could  under  the 
conditions.  Evergreen  was  then  only  one  of  a 
great  many  departments  of  the  United  States 
Army,  somewhat  provincial  in  scope  and  thor- 
oughly military  in  character.  Students  were 
grouped  in  classes  according  to  convenience, 
until  sometimes  it  seemed,  as  I  was  once  led  to 
observe  in  a  staff  meeting,  that  a  class  of  a 
dozen  men  had  nothing  in  common  but  their  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.  A  high  school 
student  sat  next  to  a  man  who  had  finished  only 
the  fourth  grade  of  grammar  school  some  ten 
years  ago.  A  boy  who  was  hard  of  hearing  was 
there  with  a  man  who  was  so  nervous  that  he 
jumped  whenever  you  spoke  above  a  whisper. 

The  school  has  been  undergoing  a  thorough 
reorganization  during  all  this  period.  New  de- 
partments have  been  added,  the  different  branch- 
es of  the  work  have  been  correlated,  and  I 
understand  that  the  work  is  to  be  reorganized 
still  more  effectively  this  fall.  During  the  year 
of  its  administration  by  the  Red  Cross,  I  have 
thus  seen  the  school  grow  from  a  small  military 
establishment  to  an  institution  of  national  and 
even  international  scope  and  importance.  Not 
'■Mily  have  there  been  visitors  of  note  from  all 
over  America,  but  delegations  from  European 
countries  including  royalty  and  representatives 
of  royalty  have  visited  and  inspected  the  work. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  grati- 
fication to  be  connected  with  an  organization  of 
such  a  nature. 

The  relations  between  the  staff  and  the  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  staff  and  students  them- 
selves, have  undergone  changes  worth  noting. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  teachers  were  all 
young  women,  while  at  present  the  number  of 
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men  on  the  staff  is  almost  as  great  as  the  num- 
ber of  women.  The  work  of  teaching  was  at 
first  colored  by  more  sentiment  than  was  con- 
ducive to  the  best  results,  although  not  more  than 
was  natural  in  view  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  students  and  the  unusual  circumstances  which 
had  brought  the  students  to  Evergreen.  This 
condition  has  undergone  a  great  change  during 
the  year.  Attendance  at  classes  is  not  nearly 
so  much  a  matter  of  personal  pleasure  on  the 
part  of  the  student  as  it  once  was,  and  the  school 
itself,  instead  of  being  a  resort  jocosely  called 
the  "knowledge  box,"  presided  over  by  gracious 
young  ladies,  to  which  one  went  to  drive  dull 
care  away,  has  become  a  serious  institution  which 
the  men  attend  regularly  to  prepare  themselves 
for  serious  work. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  at 
Evergreen  in  dining-room,  dormitories,  parlor, 
gymnasium,  and  music  rooms.  They  speak  for 
themselves. 

Finally,  all  of  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
work  has  been  conducted  without  any  mistake 
in  judgment  or  policy  or  practice.  A  work  of 
this  nature,  organized  in  an  emergency  to  meet 
an  unusual  and  abnormal  condition,  and  essen- 
tially pioneer  in  character,  would  be  unique 
indeed  if  every  member  of  the  organization 
were  everything  he  should  be  and  if  every  plan 


and  idea  were  perfect  in  theory  and  successful 
in  practice.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  remarkable 
beyond  remark  if  every  student  who  finishes 
the  course  outlined  for  him  here  at  Evergreen 
makes  good  in  his  work.  I  know  of  no  school 
that  ever  existed  which  could  boast  such  a  record. 
It  will  help,  though,  to  remember  that  an 
institution  that  makes  no  mistakes  never  makes 
anything  else. 

The  year  and  a  half  I  have  spent  at  Ever- 
green has  been  one  of  very  real  pleasure  and 
immense  benefit  to  me,  and  for  many  reasons  the 
severing  of  my  connection  with  the  school  is  a 
cause  of  keen  regret  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
If  the  men  who  have  been  in  my  classes  have 
learned  as  much  from  me  as  I  have  from  them, 
they  should  fare  forth  and  do  exploits. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  I 
could  hardly  be  called  upon  for  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  work  of  the  past  year  and  a  half.  But  I 
trust  that  what  I  have  said  will  not  prove  to  be 
so  distorted  and  contrary  to  fact  as  to  suggest 
a  worm's-eye  view.  My  future  observations 
must  necesarily  be  made  from  a  position  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  action  here,  but  they 
will  be  none  the  less  interested  and  all  the  more 
sympathetic  because  of  the  time  I  have  spent 
here.  I  leave  with  the  very  best  wishes  for 
everybody  at  Evergreen  and  with  the  hope  that 
the  coming  year  will  be  the  best  of  all. — A.M.W. 


A  Good  Samaritan 


During  my  vacation  this  summer,  while  visit- 
ing friends  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  one  of  the  men  from 
Evergreen.  The  circumstances  of  our  meeting 
were  rather  unusual  and  demonstrate  conclusive- 
ly that  a  considerable  handicap  does  not  prevent 
a  man  from  being  most  useful  to  his  fellow  men. 

One  Sunday,  my  friends  and  I  had  motored 
some  seventy-five  miles  in  the  country  to  visit 
another  friend.  When  within  two  miles  of  our 
destination,  our  engine  suddenly  ceased  to  work 
and  no  amount  of  coaxing  on  our  part  could 
induce  it  to  further  effort.  Many  cars  passed 
us  with  the  usual  smiling  indifference  of  the 
road.  At  last  a  little  Ford  drew  up  beside  us 
and  a  friendly  voice  called  out:  "What's  the 
trouble?" 

In  another  minute  this  good  Samaritan  was 
examining  our  engine  with  which  he  seemed 
quite  at  home.  He  explained  to  us  that  he  had 
repaired  many  cars  for  Uncle  Sam's  forces 
overseas  where  he  had  lost  one  eye  and  part  of 


the  other.  This  interested  me  and  in  further 
conversation  I  learned  our  new  friend  was 
Edward  J.  Paulson  who  had  been  at  Evergreen 
and  who  in  company  with  three  other  boys  from 
there  had  lunched  with  us  one  day  last  winter 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  meeting  was 
such  a  surprise  to  both  of  us  and  interested  our 
friends   greatly. 

It  was  decided  that  Mr.  Paulson  should  take 
his  wife  and  the  ladies  of  our  party  on  to  our 
destination.  This  he  did  and  then  returned  to 
the  disabled  car  where  he  and  my  friend  donned 
their  overalls  and  labored  with  the  refractory 
engine  until,  due  to  Mr.  Paulson's  skill,  it  was 
in  running  order  once  more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paulson  were  prevailed  upon  to 
join  our  party  and  at  six  o'clock  we  sat  down 
to  a  bountiful  country  dinner;  strangers  of  a 
few  hours  previous,  having  become  the  best  of 
friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paulson  were  married  at 
Evergreen    and    they   cannot    say   too   much    in 
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praise  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Paulson's  only 
regret  is  that  he  could  not  have  remained  longer 
there,  for  he  feels  if  he  had,  he  might  have  gone 
out  better  equipped.     However,   from  what  we 


heard,  he  is  doing  very  well  with  a  small  art 
store  in  Meadville,  Pa.  He  has  also  taken  up 
insurance  and  with  his  ability  to  make  friends, 
he    is   bound   to   win   success. — Adelia   M.    Hoyt. 


Braille  Books  for  the  Men  at  Home 


We  have  now  in  the  braille  library  at  Ever- 
green about  five  hundred  press-made  and  an 
equal  number  of  hand-copied  volumes. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  our  Directing  Li- 
brarian, who  is  also  in  charge  of  the  Department 
for   the   Blind   in   the   Library   of   Congress,    has 


One  says:  "Please  send  me  more  books.  I  am 
lost  without  my  Braille,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  way  I  felt  toward  it  in  the  beginning." 

Another  writes:  "The  statement  and  belief  that 
books  are  man's  best  friends,  is  certainly  true  in 
case  of  blinded  people  who  have  been  deprived 


undertaken  to  supply  our  readers  who  have  left 
Evergreen,  with  reading  matter. 

Since  July  ist,  when  she  began  this  work, 
Mrs.  Rider  reports  having  sent  on  an  average  of 
two  books  a  month  to  each  of  our  readers  with 
whom  she  was  in  touch.  She  has  received  many 
letters  of  appreciation  from  the  men,  expressing 
the  pleasure  they  find  in   their  braille  books. 

Many  write  that  since  leaving  Evergreen  and 
going  into  business  they  find  how  useful  braille 
is  to  them. 


of  so  many  other  pleasures.  Although  as  yet 
I  am  a  slow  reader,  I  find  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  a  good  story  in  Braille.  If  my 
interest  in  Braille  literature  is  in  any  way  a 
measure  of  the  interest  of  the  average  blind 
soldier,  in  such  literature,  it  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  value." 

Any  of  our  readers  who  are  away,  from  Ever- 
green can  secure  books  by  writing  to  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 
All  books  go  to  and  from  the  library  free  of 
charge. 


Recent  Visitors  to  the  Red  Cross  Institute 


The  following  former  students  have  visited 
the  Institute  recently:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudd 
Blauvelt,   Messrs.   George  M.   Calvert,  Lyle  C. 


Dawes,  Clarence  Fagan,  Henry  C.  Kendall, 
George  Koscerha,  Ernest  Law,  Vincent  Man- 
giaracina,  W.  D.  Perkins,  and  Lt.  Frank  Schoble. 
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ORIENTAL  RUGS 

CARPETS,  UPHOLSTERY 

Over  a  Century  in  Business 

John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Founded,    1898 
Annie     Moseley    Perry 

Thorough  training  for  kindergarten, 
primary,  and  playground  positions. 
Supervised  practice  teaching. 

Write  for  booklet 

"Training  Children" 

Harriot  Hamblen  Jones,  Principal 

18   Huntington   Ave.,   Box   75,   Boston,   Mass. 


FRENCH    CLEANSERS 

A.  R.  DALOZ,  Inc. 

Personal  Attention  Given  to  Your  Cleaning 

and  Dyeing 
Cheerful  Information  Factory  Prices 

Special    Prices    to    the    readers    of 
The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

Office,  Colonial  Bldg.  100  Boylston  St. 

Brookline  Bureau,  213  Washington  St. 

Brookline  Bureau,  1707  Beacon  St. 

Dorchester  Bureau,  Strand  Bldg. 

Main  Office  and  Works,  70  Ceylon  St. 
Roxbury,  Tel.  Rox  980 


George  Willcomb 
Company 

64  Chardon  St.  Boston 

EVERYTHING  FOR 

MATTRESS  MAKERS 

Feathers,  Pillows, 
"Prize"  Hair  Picking  Machines 


G.  W.  BENT  CO. 

The  Largest  Bedding  House 

in 

New  England 

Boston — Lewiston — Providence 

Factory — Glenwood,   Mass. 
Mill— Moultonville,  N.  H. 


The  Oriental  Restaurant 


341  Mass.  Ave. 

Tel.  Back  Bay  8187 


Cor.  of  St.  Bototph  St. 

One  Block  from  Symphony  Hall 


American  and  Chinese  Food 

High  Class  Music  Every  Evening 

Safe  Parking  Space  for  Autos 


A  Cool  and  Home-Like  Place 


Find  it  out  yourself 
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Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 

Makers  of 
FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Cor.  of  West  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

United  States 
Rubber   Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE    &    SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 

BOSTON 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn  Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


USED  IN  THE  FINEST  HOMES 


"A  LITTLE  CANDLE  LIKE  THIS" 


burned  in  hall  or  reception  room  re- 
moves all  trace  of  annoying  odors  and 
its  delightful  fragrance  fills  the  house. 
EGYPTIAN  DEODORIZER  AND 
AEROFUME 
Completely  destroys  odors  from  tobacco. 
Indispensible  in  the  sick  room.  Much 
appreciated  in  old  houses,  city  apart- 
ments, schools  and  public  buildings. 
Box  of  Candles  and  Holder,  25  cts. 
At   your   local   dealers.      Made   by 

THE   CANDO    COMPANY BOSTON 


UNEXCELLED  FOR 

"Branded  with  the  Devil        But  fit  for  the  Gods" 


p 


Trademark   C-v    J"   U  Res.  u.  s.  pat.  ofis 

LUNCHEONS,  PICNICS,  PARTIES 

HENRY  W.  SAVAGE 

(Incorporated) 

129  Tremont  Street,   Boston 
Opposite  Park   Street   Subway 

See  Us  for  Anything  Pertaining  to 

Real  Estate — Mortgages — Insurance 

COLLECTION  OF  RENTS— CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

BROOKLINE   OFFICE 
1331    Beacon    Street,    Coolidge    Corner 

TELEPHONES 
Brookline  1508;   Beach  4420;   Newton   South   1641 

NEWTON    OFFICE 
564    Commonwealth    Ave.,    Newton    Centre 
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QPTFIVPF'         Tho    Mutri^    WiinH  Every   detail   of  Toilet   Art,   based   on   science, 

O^/lJErfll  Kjlh int    lUdglL    YVdllU may   be  had   in   Boston's  famous  shop. 

MARINELLO    SYSTEM 

Largest  Beauty  Salon  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Ask  about  Maryco  "Boston's  Own"  Cremes  and  Cosmetiques 

MRS.  LAMPING-NOLAN 

COSMETICIAN 

462  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON  Telephone  B.  B.  55174 

Our  school  is  doing  wonderful  work  in  muscle  strapping,  bleaching,  etc.     All  the  newest  treatments 

taught  and  used  in  our  work.     Latest  Permanent  Worse  Machine  and  eight  expert  operators. 

Satisfactory  Work   Guaranteed. 


J.  G.  SWIFT  W.   H.  CLAFLIN 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Treasurer 


William  H.  Claflin  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


PAPER 


332-340  Summer  Street 


Boston 


We  Sell   Plumbing   Goods   Direct  2  U 
At  Wholesale  Prices 


We    Carry    a    Full    Line   of 

Plumbing,     Heating     and     Lighting     Supplies 

BOSTON  PLUMBING  &  LIGHTING  SUPPLY  CO. 

145    &    147    Portland    St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Near   North    Station  Tel.    Hay   4100—4001 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 


"Best  in  the  World" 
ROACH  POWDER 


*po 


3,000  Private  Houses  and 

Apartments  Satisfied 

Under  Our  Guaranteed  Contracts 

RELIABLE   INSECTICIDE   CO. 

178  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 


HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 


ST0NE&.  FORSYTH  CO. 


ALL 
KINDS 


KINGSTON    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASS. 
Specialties    in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 
Wrapping  Papers  and 
Twine.  Bags  and 
Envelopes 


For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 
IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers    of 
Folding    Paper    Boxes, 
Paper   Towels 
Factory   at   Everett 
Paper   Goods,    Paper   Drinking    Cupa 


Made    to 
Order 


Hygienic 
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Established  1874 

P.  PASTENE  &   CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON 


Q 


BASE 


Seventy-three  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing. 
1847-1920 


Products: 

Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Velmo  Fabrics, 
Drednaut  Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths 
(Mohairs  and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor 
Robes,  Steamer  Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radi- 
ator Covers,  Furwove  Cloakings  and  Trimmings, 
Furwove    Coats. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Soni 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Raw  Furs  Bought 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Established    1897 
Incorporated   1908 

Beginners 
and 

Advanced 
Students 
Received 

Recitals 

Thursday 
Evenings 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED  FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


RUG  SPECIALTIES 


CAMBRIDGE  RUGS 

(Made  by  the  Blind) 


SCOTCH  RUGS 

(All  Wool — Inexpensive) 


YOUR  BUSINESS  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 

WALTER  M.  HATCH  &  CO. 

288  AND  290  BOYLSTON  ST. 
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KAKASBROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


XETAILER3 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston     :     :     Telephone,  Beach  48 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

Compliments  of 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

AWNINGS 

Cigar  Makers  Union 

WASHERS-APRONS 

No.  97 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 

New  and  Old   Canvas   Covers,  Gymnasium 

of 

Mats,   Laundry  Bags,   Cotton  Goods,  Wide 

Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston 

Telephone  Richmond  823 

Kodaks   and   Camera   Supplies 

Developing  and  Printing 

SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 

W.  A.  Claflin  &  Co. 

Tailor  Suits 

APOTHECARIES 

and  Gowns 

57  Main  Street 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

352  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BOSTON 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 

G.  J.  1lSoxL-Li1/.N   MrecT°ctowhite 

Artists'  Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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SWAN-RUSSELL 
HATS 

Worn  by  Well   Dressed  Men 

WALKER  STETSON 
COMPANY 

IMPORTERS 
MANUFACTURERS 

Essex  and   Lincoln  Streets 
Boston,  Mass. 

1920  Fall  Millinery 

SHAPES 

FLOWERS 

VEILINGS 

RIBBONS 

OSTRICH 

TRIMMED  HATS 

FRAMES 

TT^ORNFELD'S 

XV     65-69  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ostrich  FEATHERS 

Bands    and    Novelties    made 
from  your  old  feathers  at  half 
cost    of    new.      Feathers    and 
Boas      Dyed,      Cleansed      and 
Curled. 

Fifty  Years'  Reputation  for  High-Class 
Work 

H.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather 
Company 

BLAKE  BUILDING, 
Only  Office                               59  Temple  Place 

Vetoing  &  Mollis 
ffltrig  Jf  urnnsfiing  <©oobg 

4  J^amtlton  Place 
Boston 

Angell 
Elevator  Lock    Co. 

370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 

A.  Yance,  Pres.                A.  J.  Fotch,  Treas. 

A.  B.  FOTCH,  Inc. 

COLD  STORAGE 

Repairing,  Remodeling,  Custom  Work 
a  Specialty  at  Reasonable  Prices 

8  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Beach  1657-M                Established  1888 

Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Telephone— Back  Bay  5818 

GOWNS 

For  All  Occasions 

Wraps 

717  Boylston  Street                           BOSTON 
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MORTON  E.  SETCHELL 


J.  SEYMOUR  LUTHER 


TELEPHONE 
FORT  HILL 
4349 


SETCHELL  and  LUTHER 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Audits,  Special  Investigations,  Constructive  Accounting 

652-653  OLD  SOUTH  BUILDING, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  York  Office 

79   Wall    St. 

Telephone    Hanover    6429 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 

LACES  AND  LINENS 

girt  Cmnroiberp 

anb 

Craft* 

M9  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


L.   MARINO 

LADIES*  TAILOR 

Riding  Habits  and 

Automobile  Coats 

Main  Entrance: 

126  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Room  211  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Back  Bay  6143 


Years 


or  more  ago  we  fitted 
up  the  old  Perkins  In- 
stitute    with     benches 
and  aequipment.     Also 
the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege  in   England.      Dr. 
Campbell     gave    us     a 
personal    letter    of    ap- 
preciation.    Lately  we  have  helped  equip  a 
lot  of  Schools  for  Blind  Soldiers  in  Canada 
and  the  U.  S. 

We  serve  intelligently  in  Hardware,  Tools 
or  Auto  Supplies. 

Chandler  &  Barber  Co. 


124  Summer  St. 


Boston 


=  ^  " Hi  i  mi  i  mi  n  .i  i ; .  u 


CUMMING'S 

TRUNKS  AND 

LEATHER   GOODS 

Buy   of   the   Makers 


653-659  ATLANTIC  AVE. 
BOSTON 


Frank  Gair  Macomber 

Insurance 


151  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON 
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The  Bluebird  Dinning  Room 

LUNCHEON 

—11:45  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
(A  la  Carte) 
TEA— 2:30  to  5:00  P.  M. 

DINNER— 5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(Table  D'Hote) 

FIRST-CLASS  SERVICE 

Special  Prices  for  the  readers  of 
The  Outlook  For  the  Blind   ~* 
383  Boylston  St. 

^inmimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiimiiii i iiiiiinii  1 1 1  Ml  niUMiniiinm  inimiiii  iiiinimn 


RobertT.Boit 

&  Co. 

40  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

All  Insurance 

Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

Coats     Suits    Millinery 
Waists    Furs 

484  WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON 


CHAPIN 

Corsetiere 

Corsets  for  all  occasions  made 
for  you  and  your  comfort 

308  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Back  Bay 
Typewriter  Exchange 

334  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON       -       MASS. 

All   makes   typewriters   bought, 
sold,  rented  and  repaired. 

Agents   for   Blick  and  Corona   Port- 
able  Typewriters 
Telephone  B.  B.  3000 


Tels.  Dor.  5841,  1522 


T.  G.  Buckley  Co. 

MOVERS,  PACKERS,  STORERS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


Concrete  Fireproof 
Storage  Warehouse 


690  Dudley  St. 


Boston,  Mass. 


A  DELICIOUS,  APPETIZING,  HEALTHFUL    TABLE     LUXURY 

DIXIE    BRAND    PEANUT      BUTTER 

Can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Tasty  and  Dainty  Salads, 
Stuffed  Dates,  Candies,  etc.  Especially  desirable  for  Afternoon 
Teas  and  Lunches.     Book  of  Recipes    sent   free    upon    application. 

THE  KELLY  PEANUT  COMPANY 


Ask  your  grocer 


185  and  187  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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♦M^KENN  EY&  WATERBU  RYCO 


fHE  NCW  tVEN  LICHT 


^EXPERTS   ON   LIGHTING 


081    FRANKLIN   ST.  COR. CONGRESS  ST. 
5k_  ..  BOSTON.  MASS.  USA 


LAWYER* 

\EHni  CRYSTAL 

JEMblue* 

SAWYER  CRTSTAL  BLUE  CO.,  88  BROAD  ST.  BOSTON 

The  E.  &  R.  Co. 

Cleansers — Dyers — Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 

209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


BEAUTIFUL 

Lawns   and  Garndes 

Use   Lowell   Lawn   and    Garden 
Dressing  With  Potash 

A    quick    and    lasting    high  grade    fertilizer. 

Free  from   weed  seeds — clean  to    handle — easy 

to     apply — economical — in     5,  10     and     20-lb. 
packages. 

Enough  for  100  Sq.  Ft.  40c 
Enough  for  500  Sq.  Ft.  $1.25 

Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Seedsmen, 
Hardware,  General  Stores  and  Department 
Stores   sell   it. 

LOWELL  FERTILIZER  CO.  _ 

9   N.  Market  Street,  Boston 


PENNELL,  GIBBS  &  QUIRING 
COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
DECORATORS 

203  Clarendon  Street 
Boston 


Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarhat 


Pierce   & 

Cox 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

for 

PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

143  Kingston  Streel 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

Prompt    and    Careful    Attention 

to    Repairing 

Telephone,  Beach   1472   & 

1473 
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Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

established  1860  95  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 

One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings. Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing  Utensils.        Pyrex    Glass    Cooking    Utensils 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/™. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


ARTHUR  L.  JOHNSON  CO. 

(golf,  Skntttfl  anb  ©uttnn.  SUmjiattaB 
3mpatUb  QUntlpitg  j^rialttra 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 
Implements,   Machines,   Woodenware 

Nursery    and    Seed    Trial    Grounds 

THE  BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe    Station,    Lexington,    Mass. 

Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing,   Planting,    Forestry,    Horticulture, 
etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Property,  etc. 
BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile  Agricultural, 

Horticultural 

JOSEPH   BRECK   &   SONS 

Telephone    Richmond    2360  51-52    Market    St. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 


Telephone  Back  Bay  6534 


Alessandro  G.  Baldini 

Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

202  Dartmouth  Street 
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77  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


RENEWING  and  REPAIRING 
LEAKY  ROOFS  Of  All  Kinds 


ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  work  done  and  CHARGES  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  of  workmanship.  Reasonable  ESTIMATES  and  EXPERT  advice  gladly 
given. 


E.  B.  BADGER  &  SONS  CO. 


75  Pitts  Street 


Tel.  Hayk't  3700 


Boston,  Mass. 


CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

21    West    St.        161    Tremont   St.      164    Tremont   St. 
Phone  Beach  932      Phone  Beach  858      Phone  Beach  2687 


Special  rates  extended  for  the  Holiday 
Season 

NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 
306  Fifth  Ave. 

Between  31st  and  32nd  Sts. 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


ORDER    BY 


FOSTER    RUBBER   CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  each  month  will 
draw   interest   from   that   date 

Harvard  Trust  Co. 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus   $349,444 


Physicians  Please  Take  Notice 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90% 
of  Gluten  Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and 
other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature 

WESTON'S  BAKERY 

135    Summer    Street,    BOSTON,    MASS. 
TELEPHONE    OXFORD    1140 
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Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


"NECESSARY  AS  SOAP" 


A  Soothing  Antiseptic 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises, 
Wounds  and  Sores 

Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation  and 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Maintains 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  sick  room. 
A  household  necessity  for  disinfecting 
closets,  drains,  and  traps. 

Prevents   Contagious   Diseases 

Send  for  free   sample   and 
descriptive  booklet 

The   Barrett   Company 

35  Wendell  Street  Boston,  Mass 


Hey  wood     Brothers 

and 

Wakefield    Company 


Manufacturers  of 

Cane  and  Wood  Seat  Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Rattan 

Furniture,    Children's    Carriages,    Chair    Cane,     Can* 

Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan  Mats  and  Matting  and 

Rattan  Specialties 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Gardner,  Mass. 


Warehouses 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Factories 

Wakefield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  III. 


J 74  Portland  Street,  Boston 


Outlook  for  tfje  $Utno 
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